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INTRODUCTION' ^ .J' 

Thi^.ls a study abm)tt s'chobls^ hiqw,' under the , 
favjarable conditions pre^nt; 'In' post ^Vor<ld War li udpan, they - • 
can both promote greater equality in the skills, "motivations, 

^ and values of their pijpils.and contribute to levelling the social 

*•« . ' '.' '. ■ - . - . _ ' ■ ' ^ 

structures that» these youth enter. The Japanese experience may 
be efxceptional. among the advanced societies. In the U.S. "fol- 
low£ng World Wd,r 11^ schools were ask^d to promote ^greater 
social .equality. Major efforts werejdevqted to deiSegregating 
School facilities, to i«5)roving the 4^»lity of schools- in biack^ , 
W^rd areas, to ifitroduciag con5>ensatory\education for" th^^ - ... 

culturally 4,epriv£d, ' and to injproving the quality of , guidance 

'•\' ■ • '■ • J • ' ' . •' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

available, to pujils. Yet several studies v^hich have* evaluated 

these reforms challenge" the:j.r efficacy. Christopher Jeacks ,aySd, 

^hisUolleagues in their Inegustlity conclude: " ' ' V^ 

\- ' I There \is no evidence that .school reform can substantially - 

■• i - , ' ■ " ' ■ ' • ^' " " ''^ 

1 reduce 'the- extent -of cognitive inequality, as mieasured by ^ 

j tests of verbal fluency, 'reading conrorehension,- or mathe- 
! . " 1 ' • • •• I ' . , 

matical ikill.. . .None of the evidence we have reviewed 

suggests that school reform can be" expected to -bring » ♦ , 

about significarit social changes outside of tl^e schools. 

The Jd^pan«se experience totally contradicts the^e-conclusions . 

This thesis on the potency of Japfuxese schools -will 

•certaiiily. surprise many readers, 'it has been my experience thAt ' 

. majiy' otherwise well-infbrm'ed people do not have a balanced per- • 

• : ] . • " - ' / ■ • - . ^ *^ 

ceptionl of the Japisuieset situation. "For exanple* they think J^pan 



•l' . • . ■ ■ - ^ * . 

' Is characlierized by great inequalities in; income, -pqwer, and 

' \ . • ' • ' ' * 

wealth; this ^ true', but Japan's inequlili^ie.s 'are/lesjs than ' 
. '< \ ' . ■ ■ \' ■ ■ .» • . \ _ 

.America's and, moreover, vhave been decreasl^ig '<Jver the past 

twenty- yea¥s.' They may have learned^ ^bcut' Japan ',s highly xom- 

^et'itive dxamihation system, and. how, it chains so many unhappy- 

'■ . » ' ' • 

youth to their studies, yet they do' not know about the happy 

' ; ■ -.• .= • ■ ■ • ' ^ ,;• . 

Japanese, primary school where 6*ild'ren form loving^ friendships, 

appreciate music, develop aesthetifc sensitivity, and also learn. 
' • " • . ■ ■ - ■■ . 

to read, write^; and calculate. . Hoping correct some of these 

misconceptions, I haye .attempted in this s-tudy to proVitie a 

rich, detail©^ description of^Jap^nesp education, particularly 

as It i& practicad"^lQ^^the primai^^ • ' ^ 

. ■ Chapters- Two aficf .^hr^ focus/on. some aspects, of the 

hiitdry of Ja4>anese education ani^ci6ty while" the" remaining 

• chapters 'focus on particular facets of>fehe^ educational' process. ^ 
i\mong_ these. Chapter Five which summarizes my^^servations^ over 

,a year long pe;riod- of the educational pro&«,^*es in ^rl,mary *&nd* 
middle schools may be of .greatest interest . to th^' reader . ' 

. uijfamiliar with the ^Japanese "situation. I have often .relied " 
on comparison' with the American, si'tuation to '^ghlight the main 
descriptl^ve^pbints. Gluten the diversity of the U.S. and the - 
tendency for so much bf recdnt reporting to focus" bn the wbr.st 
examples of Am'erioan education, I recognize* that some of "these f 
comgarisons may* exaggerate the differences. . ' 

. - N^t tHfe same time, I have tried 40 move beyond description 

.and develop several arguments that explain the potency *'oY 
Japanese, edtication. These provide the structure for several 



of the later chapters, and finally 'in' Chapter Eleven they are 
Isrought together in a .series of pr,opositions . .Ther^? I iden.tify * 
What I believe to be tiie major lessons of 'Japanese education - 
for thef"^ American educator and' researcher • While Japanese educa^ " 
haft vdevelbped iij its special societal context, many^ of its 
'distinctive 'characteristics are imi table; Also, some of Japan* is 
proljlems may become- the , problems of the other advanced societies T 

Pouir years ago. when I began this .jstudy, I had no idea '•• 
it would take its present form. Originally T viewed education > 
■ simply as an ixidlcator of social -status and'" intended to investi- 
gate how its contribution^to the Japartese process -of status " 

\ ■ ..\ ■ • ■■ 

ft-fctitlnment was similar to or differed from, the experrenc'e of 
other Jiocieties. It would be -difficult' to recount .all of the 
reasons. wlilch led me' away from this initial plan. • My struggle 

"if*- 

with the af tat us attainment data wastcxie factor. , As will be . 
a|»^arent in Chapt^^, Ten of this book, the Japanepe data does 
not 'behave as consistently as the recent datii reported for the 
uis. Co§fficients indicating .the' strength of ■ reiati-on between 
education and cipher status variables J un^) around from cohort 

cqhort in unpredictable ways suggesting complex di9Gontinul-* ^ 
ties. in recent Japanese experience. 'As I looked more deeply 
into this experience, I came to appreciate that it strain's some 
of . the, crucial assumptions of the status attainment- research: , 
in particular, it. is questionable whether occupational "attainment 

j y ^ \ ^ ' , / • ' * ' 

is the .ties t indicator of status attainment. Also whereas the 

status attainments tradition 'assumes stability in the differen- 

i . ■■ ^ ^ . ' 

Itlal ranking of ocaupations as well as in the relative social 

> ^' ^ ■ . 6 ■ 



distance, between occupations, these aissunqptions do, not hold Tor. 

* ' . " • .' ■ . .' 

'the Japanese- case. ^Thelse consideyatlons-ied. me to question 

-'the practicality of rigorous- comparative* research on status 

" * • 'V " ■ . • .■ • / 

attainment. . ■ ' . .*•>■ 

At' the same time.> other factors Were leading .me to ask 
more penetrating questions Abdiut *the' significance of the Japanes 
-experience! In ways that are top compiex to relate here, I • 
appreciate how my' childhood in the state of North Qaroiin^,- the 
most egalitarian'^f the.Deef Sbuth states, has always sei^si- 

-.■"■*■■ ' : * „ ■ J - 

tized -me -to questions of equity and human feelings. .These 

innate cokberns surfaced -as I became more 'familiar with the 

•Japanese story. My"- wife* who was educated in Japan, and also 
■ . " . . p ' *' . 'A , . . - ^ > 

taught for several years in a Kyoto high school, j possibly in- 

fluenced me to devote more attention to Japanese schooling*.' 

. • • • , • ...... 

•Conversations with -Ben jamin-pioom, Charles Bidweil, " Mary Jean 

Bowman and otheV coiieagues at. the University of^ c;hicago also 

played an. important role.' It -was Bloom, in particular, who «• 

Sjgnsitizeic^i me to the, plight of the slow 'pupil and helped me to 

unders^smTd and value rhe processes in- the nTaijanese classroom 

which enable this often neglected beipg to master the- curriculum 

•and develop self-respect. .Lam' grateful .to', all of thes^ 'indi- 
• • * > - ' . ■ 
viduals and experiences for leading me onto a new road. * 

• . V ^ • ■ ■ 

Of. course J ray gratitude does not stop there, isiroughout 
the four year perio'd" of 'this study I have been the recipient of 
a grant frora the National Institute of Educatioi;i, U.S. Office 
of .'Educatitsn, and havie a^jjreciated the support of myj)roJect 
directors, Robert Pruitt andife^zer Staoty. I^y year of 'actual\* 



^field^ork, in Japan wa'^'supp^rteiS^ Ijy the y. S.' Educational 
donimiaslon . in Japan. 1( Also. known as the f^jilbright ^Comiliis^ion.) . 
.1 will always appreciate the hospita'lity bf Prqlf ^slor 'Tetsuya 

> ^ ■ ^ , ' - ' • . . ' ' V {. 'j * * 

Kpbayashi and the Faculty of Education at Kyoto University who* 

y • ' ■• • - . •- • 

were my local sponsors/ as well as of- the principals, teefcherg; 

and pupils" of the' schools I visited ^nd 'observed.' i 'wish to * • 

.thank the following individuals who generously shar^'d their 

insights and in some .instances tliteir aa. yet, unpublished'-data 

with me: A'tsushi Nasoi and Kenichi Tominaga of tiie.-University 

olL Tokyoj ^Ikuo Amano, Morlkazu TJshlogi, and EidSnorl Pujita of 

Nagoya ^University-! Makoto *Aso and Yasumasa Tomoda of 'Osaka Uni- . 

versityj Michlya -Shinbori and Ka^^uyuki Kitamura of Hiroshima 

University. I would alsc like to thank the several individuals 

who have placed a.' key role helping to con5)ia^t information or 

otherwise ass4.st in the development of this study: Woritsugu 

•Ishido of Kyoto University,^ Michael Barnas, Osamu»Kusat'su, ' 

Miranda Perrell, Robert' Burns/ Kenneth Egiisa, Karen pfttmah,\ 

Gary ThieSen and Earline Pramlin of the 'University of Chica^. 

Thomas Rohlen desferVes special thanks for his, thoughtful critii^ue 

of my first draft. Finally, I am grateful' to Morris Janowit'z. \ > 

'William J. Wl^sojf/ Philip Poster^-oEdwa^^ Laumann, and Tetsuo \ 

Najita for their support over the difficult period dui^ing which! 

I completed the present version. 



^CHAPIER .ONE . ^ 
WHAT ARE THE QyESTIONS? 



. 1 



\ " ' How can eduptlon promote-x^galitarian .social chaWe? Much 
of the bdrrant thinking on this matter is- concerned wlth\decreas- 



ing the impact of social backgrjDunti on academic and socioeconomic ■ 

, ■ ■ . ' ' i 
;achievement. T.hls conventional* merit ocra"t};c approach asa times a 

continuation of the es"tablished inequalities between ''the powerful 

and the weak; the "fich and the poor, the 'respected and the rest. 



The goai is to .alter the conditions 'that d at ermine -who assumes 

• • • . A ' 

these inequal positions. Based on the* meritocratic value. 



that, tSe, most able products of the school should be selecl 

\ • * . - ■ • ■ ' ■ - -I- 

the, most importarft positions in society, this conventional approach 

* - ' ' 0 ' t*^ • ' j 

results in reforms .to* promote greater equality of« opportuhlty. 

The meritocratic approach is outdated. Its -concern with 
/ • . ' % . ' - f ,^ 

✓reducing the impact of social background can.be applauded, but * 
Ij; becomes increasingly* difficult to. assess progress in this • 

' X" " ' \' ^ • • ' '■ ^ \ ■ ' 

effort as- the schools! rece^v^ the full cohort of young .people . 

' . ' \- ^ V '^t . ■ 

■and promote them,- irrespective of performance, i^til .thej comple- 

tion of high school , < Whil^ in\scliool, young-people are tested • 
arid graded into "dif^irential ability" groups for subsequent , ' . 
channeling into strat'lVied educational careers." ConqpenStftory 
educational pr6g.rams are deveiop|^ to improve .th? school per- 
formance of children from deprived- Ijackgrounds -and, elevate them 

' ■ ■ • \''^- ' - '■ ' . 

to the higher educational tracks. .Th69e conpensatory .pro^rahis 

^ ■ \ *. ■ ' ' « - .* ■ 

(Jo not ^eem to work. B^t \even if they did, would the improved 



•4 

pr_9mise 



;ed for 



V 



♦ - / 



f • 



. . ■ I 

* 1 • ■ ' < n • • • • 

.school performance of thes-e •^chi"ldren»clo Uheiji i&uch good. 'P<jr 

in 'today's overedueated society we witnes^s^ the.' Anomaly of 

- ■ J . . r 

unemployed Ph.D.^s and' College graduates .working as.waiterg, - 
whi'le high school educated electri^jians enjoy a princely life ' 
style. . Children from lower glass hacksrouilds may,, thantes to 



the compensatory progrejns,. do -w^ll ih school .only to find.dut 

■ • ■ ■ - • i ' 2 • 

that they .are destlfted therefore. to do.pojJrly in- society. 



V 



' ' r 

Jn contrast with the meritocratid^^-ap^roach. 



some 



/ 



visionaries have outlined .a transformationist approach which 
focuses first on structures rather than the flow of people 



through these structures The trsm;Sf6rniati]onist- 

* • * r . 

challenges the. established .hierarchies, that they be \ 

• - ^ ■ ' ■ ''' i., ■ . - ^ - ■ : .">. .* 

levelled. Rather than a. concern with reducing the effect* of 1 

sodial baxjkground on individual l^a-mihg> it attempts to S 

■ ■ ■ " i "* ' - . 

realize a situation where all can learn. ' Ani rather than have 

• * • -J , ^ i •• . . j ■ 

pupils learn those skills and knowledge ih&t will. help them to • 
•fit into the, existing hierarchies, the transformationist approach 
urges- that pupils develop a critical attitude to -these hierar- 
chies. As the- KierarchieTs become more equal, so will the 
opportunities. - ' f 

While China, Gitba, 'and Tanzania, among the third", wbrldi 
countries have made-cl^ar commitment?, to th 



.5 transformationist 



. approach, most of^ the advanced capi-^list s^pcieties have been 



y 



resistant.' Japa^^^epresents an interesting." e:5c^ti'on. ' Japsin's^ 

'» < .-J * * I t. 

conservative ruling .class has stubbornly' clung, to the old 

■ ' 1 ■ - ■ ! ' ■ ■ ' ■ . ' < 

toeritooxatic model. ".Meanwhile, .due to postwar reforms, th^, " 

' .'- ' ' , ' ■' ' I **" ■ * 

leadership of ''the radical teacher's union, s^nd other favorably....; 

if ■ . » ' ' i • ^ ■ • ' ' '■' i ': " 



n ; 



■ - A 



ctDndit^ons, th« actual /rodess of schcJolir>g in Japan has come 

/ . ^ • .* ^ * 

to approximate "the transformationist -approach iijr a number of 
* . *^ * ' ' * * • • . * 

specific ways/* The central government and the leadership of 
Japan^s economic institutions have resisted- this c^evelopmeht. , 
Howey.er, the?/ have been unabi«"to exercise decis,l,ve influence 

'■ on t he, actAisp.jcinducj:u_^o_fj,ejlua 

' ' • * ' • . .. . f 

teachers have developed a remarkai)ly egalitarian educational - 



routine which, "because of its impact on young people, has led ' 
to .egalitflrian" social change. ' • . . * 

, . Japan, then among the advanced capitalist" societies' is- an 
unusual case"; The educatiim being practiced there priJvides -a 
glimpse of What the' other adv^ced s'ocieties may develop over • ' 
tH6 rong run. While we wish to know more about this trajisforma- 
• tionist approach, how should we. go about^ investigating it? Long 
.^e^cperience. withj the meritbcratic approach has led^ to the develop 
ment' of a stahdard -set of proceduy^eg for its^escTiption and * 
evaiuat-iori, but the^p/ar'e largely irrel'evant- to the transforma-' 
'tionist approach. A new SQt^.<sf^u&sti.oxvs "need to be asked. In 
the remainder - of thiis^hap,t-er ,we "outline several of the new 
rls^) 



questioAs "^Aig^.sted by' the Japanese experience. 



Only Gognitive_Eff ects ? ' * - * 

•« ' ' • . » ■ . 
Educators recogiitze that their pupils undergo remarkable 

.^owth .during the. schooV years . --^n Japan, ^ teachers weicome^this 

growth and attempt to'* influence it in all 'its diversity^/^heir 

ideal -is "whole -person education. Teachers at*6ne,of fche 

sc^o(3;Ls we visited selected the foil owing *goals to guide -their > 

* . . " - ' ' • " ■ 

» work during t'he year of oiir' obs.ervation: '. • ' ' . 



-'-t"o 'develop^ children with pure arid rich hearts?. 

--to build lup s'trong'and .-heai'thy bodies • 

■ ^' ■ ' ' ■ 

—.to prc-not'e the spirit of .ouriosity.^&nd intellectual 
• •:&.chievem*ents"; , '.]'.' 

-'-to encourdge the will Jo endure in whatever is 

^- \. ' i_ , — 



attempted J y 



4 

V 



',--to, help, each child to understand^ how hi's strenigths 
• ' complement 'those of ^ his class-mates. " V- 

The wiliingneLo of Japanese, teachers -to develop, "whole 



--people" is- a crucial factor in C^apanese. educatid^' s* capacity to 
.prorttote change . "^qr teaching valiies to , their, pupils, the 'fe€ach;ers 
.'influence the way these young pe'ople respond to . established ' 

patterns of behavior . As!' we shall s^e later, many of the values 
" that a,re emphasize* by teaclierS--«i.rj?.;^onsisteni^'i^^ -the s'tatus' 

•qup';of the larger society. However, t'eachei'^~-aW) c onvey an" 
■ inconsistent "egalitarian* sentiment" which provide&'^ireverage 

for social change. • • , ' ' 

"The "notion of 'promoting the development of 'the whole ' 

p^son. is not alien to the America! educational; tradition.. 

Yet" reviewing the conver clonal American evaluative, studies, we 

. f ipd that most focus exclusiyeiy on the "cognitive ovicputs" 

' Of ^schools and on -the educatlTJital system's function of confer-r, 

ring'Cej?44fication.; The evaluative studies aclaiowled§e that 

'trie schools\iay have effects on other faculties For instance, 
' • • / "I '^^ ' ■ '- ■ • ■ • 

Jenck^j.et. al, choosing to label these .other effects "a,s "non- 

cc)gnitiye - traits, " so far as to say^that they ar.e the most ' 

.'important. '..However, the'se same authors* demur from a s'erious- 



analysis of noneognitive .grpwth positing that little 1$ or ♦ 
• - •* ^ "■ - . . • ♦■ * • , j> ' - ' V 

ban be known about it as .the "methodbiogy;. of social sqle^ice.. • , 

* ^ * * • • . 

lacks adequate* proq^esiures for categorizing and measu^nfe.non-. 

-■. , ' ■. * • « ■ ■ ■• -■ 

cognitive traits \ " , . ' . • /• • 

) The. siime consideration guides most of the conventional 



.research. In a few studies, attitudlnai and motiyationa'l. yisiria- 

bles* are used ,as predictors of cognitive achievement but in no 

. • . . - ^ . .... 

instance are they treated as outcomes . The potentially' impot-- 

♦ 

tant question 'i>f the noneognitive effects Vjf schooling is 

avoided because it-csinnot be handled with the most advanced. 

methbdplogy. By default,, the research focused on the possibly 
. * .'• ' " \ ■ ■ ; " 

trivial' but measurable alternative of * cognitive growth,,' 
_ • * ,' 'i ' . 

y f ' duit exposure to the^Japanese situation cohVinces us of • 

: ' \ ^ . . ' . - 

the^ severe handicaps any evaluative study wili encounter if it 

focuses exclusivelj' on cognitive jDutcomes^ Society cannot be 

■ ' '■ - 

clbanged simply by making people smarter. To bring about change, 

the objects people .value and the motivation they are prepared 

■ , — ' ' 

to expend to realize their values have to be altVed. 

' i' ' ■ . 



Why Only Shortirun Effects ?' 

^ Each person's deyelopment occurs over a iong p'eriod with 
individual idi<!j^yncracies In rates an4 stages. At some points, 
in an individual cycle development may .proceed quite 'ifeipidly 
whereas at others points thei;e ffiay'be a long slunj);.' 



Thus meaningful trends in- individual developmeat J 
cannot reliably be ascertained oyer, a, shdrt period of time.. 

A carefully planned evaluative study of ^the effects of 
school reforms on individual ' growth would review indlvid'aai 



change at, several points over a safficient_^tinie/sp.an. ' ^ile^ 
• tM.*s 'ideal research- desfgn- is generally, acknowledged, . most of • 
the converitional American • evaluative s tudies .'have not fol-^ 
lowed it. • ■ . . 



The rftsparnh fnr the mugh pul ^ lic i a e d Col o m a n r e port ■■ — 

Of the .mid-sixties, was far removed from this design. Measure- 

menta of childofen's" performance and' of variables thought to Ije 

. . ' I.- ' ■ ■ ♦ _ 



"to . 



Influential on perf&rmance w6re taken at only one point in 
time." ^e^pi;te the design's inappropjiateness, 'the" Colemaa - 

' . V.-- .... ' ' •" ' . ' ' / 

report liberally drew policy Inferences. For instance,^ the 

' ■ ^ -y • y -.\ ■ •■; 
report forcefully argued that the increased integration' of . 

. ~ - • — ' I. ' ' ' • ■ '. - 4 . 

schools through busing arid other means would lead to" improve- ■ 



ments ,iH-th:e^.cognitive acliievement of bbth. the black and white 
groups participating ihNshese change's. , Several years later 

, ■ ■ '■ 'y " ■ ' ■ 

'Coleman himself criticized this "inference as unju'stifi'ed; ' 
Despite the limitations, of .the one-shot survey app^pach, most 

•AmericaA evaluative studies rely on itc '! . 

' • _ ■ , i * . 

Preferal)le to the one-shot design is one ;^hich considers 

development over a long J)eriod.' Our Japahei^e, exper^ience leaves 

us-Vith the s-^'rong impression that . Softool: and teaqhers t;ake a 

Iphger perspective. The principal at one; of the primary \ 

schoals we ylsited urged, parents^ not to w'prry if their 

•children were not performing well after the first semester or 

even after the first >ear. For, as he ?:fplained, primary • 

sciiool lasted -six years, and' throughout f ii's'.period, the 

;t6achers would be -making eftorts; j;o read the, ch^d-. J'apanese 

teachers -often, maintain, relations with'^^ndi visual students 



long^afiter" these V;hildren*gra(iuate, and. for these teacljiers the 



real satlsfap^lon Meflves from watching their former students , 
cope., with the adultXworld. These, teachers, view education as a. 

"■llfetlne process and ^re /Inclined to evaluate their efforts 

- ^ f. . ^ ■ 
accordingly. ^ ' 



¥e are Impressed 'Wlth,.the -Importance of the long-term. ■ - 
berspectlve on educational achievements. Hence,. In' the' report ' 

■'./■.,:.>''.• • .• . ^ • ^ • • . ^ -.^ : 

:.tha-t follows, we attempt within the limits J-of available data 

'"■*,.'" " ' • >^ . 

to relalb'fe .the ^postwar ei^grgende of JapaA-? s n.ew education to 

.several- longT term changes In Japanese culture and society.^ < 

■■' ' " . ■ ■ ; J ' . , ;- ■ - -! 

D06S School Achievement Resu-lt In Status -Attainment ? ' " 

~ ' ~ ~ ~ ■ • - ■ '.^ 

Th^ -conventional Meflcan studies relate features of 

school st!tucture to trends In the. personal development of • 

groups of children from /^^-f-ft^yont '^^^l '•^°'^nno?i!l:i^%n^ aI ' , 
> _ ^ " ■ ' , " • ^ ' ,« 

backgrounds.: Underlying these studies Is the assumpljion tliaf 
once school reforms c^fi be Identified which leads to k, narrowing 
■>ofykx^\.B.\ and ethnic differentials, the wider implementation 

.\ — ' . ' " . -'- 

of these reforms wHl contribute "to- greater equality In ed'a- . 

-^c^tlonal and social opportunities.- Educational achievements ^re 

assumed to be related, to educational attainment and In tiilm, edu- 

-\ ^ . ■ ' • - 

catlorial attainment Is associated with socioeconomic achievement. 

The Japanese 'situation points, to f n"umber of problems in 

these assumptions. Evm If we "could Identlfy-r-the I'efcJrms that 

might reduce the effect 'p^ background on cognitive achievemeni;, 

we would encOjUnter unexpecteti problems, at the stage of < implemen- 

tatiQn. One of the^sp^cl^.! problems In the Jiapanese case Is the 



t 

large, number of €cWo?Sis- that lie' outside the public- sector.. 
. Ther-e is -onl^^ d modest ^Association between educational attain- 

■ ment and' tjae ^ogniti'^^e achievement -which thesp evaluative' studies* 
measure. Yet it is "educational attfiinment which has the major' • 

— effdet— on an individual's occupational career. In addition, at 

least in tlie Japanese context where different schoQ,ls-^at thv ' ♦ 

^ .sa«e-rlevel opejci up"distin'6Mve social opportmiities,' It became 

■ • ' ■ ■^i , V ~ ■ ■' . . ' . . • " 

.• necessary to question what we mean "by educational attainment'. 

, . ■ ■ ^ ■ '• \ .■ ■ " ■ ' \ 

'Simple msiasures which* me rely -identify number of.years^of . 

' ' ; - y , .'■■■* • • ' •. ■ . • ■ , ' \ •■ ■ , 

, schooling, do Aot .even appr<Mcimate- the complexity; of the school 
' systejn. 'All of these insights can be profitably applied -to . 
the Merican experience. ' " , ' .• /* ■ 

\' /Related ;to the scho'o^ efi'ect's research is , a .second' body • 
, of .resesirch which evaluates the effects, of educa^tibnaF st^us 

'on;sociai mobility and sta.tus attainment. As' with-. the '^school 

" • , * ' ' ■ - . ' ' ■ ' . 

■ ^effects I'es larch, ."the ^tat'us- attainment tradition 'is guided 

•'the norm of equal opportunity'.-. Two^guiding propositions -are! 
derivable: • " ^ 

' (a) To 'tile ext ent'" the* r election between/indicators' • 

of tht' 's o'ciaX background: and.' eduoational attain- * 
ment of ■ individual'Sj^weak'^.S', equality of edutfa- 
. tional bpportun^y. has' incfeaspd; • .•; 
(b) , To :the extent the relation between .*h'e educational 




. • . - . at.|;ainment and occupatJ^onal" status of Individuals ' 
•strengthens, social -opportuhity has increased. - 
' - \ • Copipared "to the research . on ^.choor effectte, the status- ^ 

■y ■ / ■ ' \ ■ . ■ • ' 

, ^Ittdinment^, tradition is ih a better, posftior. , -to evaljiate- changes ' 



-l \ ^ • . ■ -'y ■ . 

. ■ .**■" ' . • . 

over time. Some researcl;! in thfs tradition dates back forty 

year?- and\comp ar ill ons betw^n studieis conducted at , different 

, '.points ift,Mme dre ffieaijing^ul . These comparisons provide some 'V^ 

^ndioatioo. oi;^ progress* towards greater equality of educational . 

; opportunlly,^^\but little indication that the' m:ore* equal edu-' 

.. cational opjJort unities are -related to more; equal social oppor- 

' tunitiesi 'Acfcording to Haus^er et al. who hay,e conducted the 
■ • -'^ . i ' "' ■ * " ■ 

mcfsf detailed analysis of this situation, ovejr the past 40 years ' 

social opportunities, have opened' but this -•Is: due sole^ to changes- 

in the occupational' structure. ^ These- authors .'maintain tliat 

•7:hey expect the ^ame .lonc.lusion.applifs to 'all'. of the advanced" 

"societies'. maiia^ain this igeneralizat ion ^Sronr^h'e^^'s^^^^^ * 



jj.ase. of ^ the; Ii;s.^is npt justified and will indicate-in" Chapter 

i>ari 



.Ten how -the Japanese experience constitutes- aA ■'important -excep- 



tion.. 

' ■ .■• : \ -l • • . . ■• - 

■ • • A, ■ ■ , ' ■ , . 

' Education ag a Constant ' 

There wa^ a tifiie when social scientists .oarrl-ed. out their 

' analyses with pimple 'ahalytical. techniques. In redent y,e&'rsL ' 

. however, this situation has. radically changed. . Many ^^j^qday's 
■ ^ ' > ' ' ' ' • ■ ,f • 

significant works make assumptions and,.atiii2e-comple:3^ procedures 

/beyond the grasp of the. ordinary ^ayman. In -'the education field 
■t^hs poleman Rep'drt was. the first toajor official -document ' 
:evaluatin&'-school ejects wliich uled regressic&i techniques, 
Jencks'^ et alig ^ Inequality relied on -.the even more complex 
"techniques Qf structuraT^quatiohs, and nearly one-pthird of the 

, latter report was devoted t-o /expl^iiningjthe methodology. 

*. • • ■ 5> . - - 

•• • - .« • • • ' ' . V 



r 



I 



The rapid advances in "analytical te'chniques have created 
. :• „ • ^ - ^ ^ 

a eituation where most- readers -.are' unable to follow the" data 

analysis underlying social seienbe investigations, and hence, 

hav^ to relyy on.the in^vestigatorj^s literal summation. Our 

Japanese experience leads us to identify tvt*-potentiul" areas 

where readers may misunderstand, the conclusion of cui-rent 

research. The first concerris the difference between a variable 

ajjd, a constant and the implication of this.'distinctiori for 

* ■ V ■ ■ . 

' interpreting negative finds on school effects. Later , we "will 

- ,\ • ' ■ . % , , , 

take, up the role-' ^of -^he' .family. , " ^ 

^^ool effects studies generally identify a large number 

, of school or e'ducational characteristics that- can be qu^tified- 

the .ra tidy of ."students to teachers, the expenditures /pexstudentj 

the number" of library. book> per student, etcV Researchers ' r 

■vlsi|r a large number of .schooln and d,etermine each school's 

■ i \ . ' ■ ■ • , ■ _ - ■ . ■ • • 

^-scoi:e with ^*espect,£o these characteristics. Insofar as the 

,.'<■■'■■ ■ ... > 

. schools differ -Widely in> their traits,, it is 'said tha-t the ' 
■ , ' ' ■, ^ ^ ° \' • ? " 

"*<SharaLCteristics have statistical variance. Prom among those 

-charAct||ris.tics with variance, the- res'earchers then select.^ 

" Ximited- rxumber to enter into ua equation used to predict edu-' 

ca^lonai; outcoimes such as 'jperf orma'nce oh an achievement test 

or .satisfaction with school. These 6:ei6c ted characteristics 

' are 'said to be important >o' the extWit that the variance in 

their distribution anarjifests k statistical .association' with . ■* ■ 

the.-variance \ih the distribution of achievement test scoris.- 

.t<f>' - *^'^iie it is almost; second nfitux^e for the current 

' . generation of -researchefs to "equ^tis importance with statistical 



association, consider the following implica,tions : those school 
characteristics which have little variance , are, by'this cri- 
teri-a, cleemacl unimportant. Yet this leads to a disturbing' 
anomaly. One df\the goals of public sector educational reform 

hout th e advanc e d wo rl d has bee n to redoc^irhe variance — 
in the distribution of school characteristics-. In the effoiit- 



.to- realise equal educational opportunit^^-'edticators have 
attimpted" to equalize inter^iS-ehdoT studefit-teacher ratios, 
student expenditures* .and a host of 'other factors Their 
efforts have transformed many school -characteristics from vari- 

• • . • "'-.^ . ■ " ; ' ■ . • ' ' « 

ables-j,*to constants and thereby made these factors impotent as,- 
predictors of variant ions 'lA' schooling oitt comes ,\ ' ' - 

A typical. research report using today's techniques might 
conclude that these equalized school characteristics aye unip- 
portant. When we consider, what; sc|;iooling would be like withcJut . 
.these constants 'of school buildings, teachers, and libirary books, 
we begin to re't^dgniz^ how an evaluative interprdtatfon which 
relies only on degree of association- as the ci'iteria of impor- 

tance can be misleading. * ' • — 

. ... <. 

. The possibility for this kind, of misinterpretation is v\ 
most likely in a system such as Japan '.s whej?e school reforms ' 
have made outstanding progress towards equalizing facilities.- 
We w4.ll' have 'occasion in this book to refer to the International 
Educational. Asisdciatioh's study» of. Science Achievement in Nine - 
teen Countries. L. C .; Combers and John Keeves, w^jo cbmpiled^ 
the lEA science study/. observed tliatT * e 



. . U-12 

c • - . 

\ 

• \ 

— • \. • • . ' 

..\The small or zero correlations repdrted for several 
variablei from Japan may arise ^from the high degree of . 
uniformity; across the. ^chools of .the country in the - 

^sirOne-^adg'-^er s ci e nce t eachi nigT^ ; ■- 

It was .no sunrise to discover for thef Japanese case that 
'school variatles" contributed ahsolutely nothing to the explana- \ 
tion of variance in scj-ence, achievement whereas in other societies 
'these- variables explained anywhere from 2 percent to 8 percent of 
science^achievemerit variance.- Yet this does not mean Japanese 
s/^hools are relatively, unimportant. - - T 
Not, prilyjhaye re^orifea?w^«en concerned- with equalizing 

■ * " ■ . . f . • i ' ' ' . 

- school facilities >but' in recent .years th^^ » ^, , ^ 
.interest in Equalizing- educational: results..^Between countrie^i ' 

. N^we find .wide Variation,in the degree of success achieved, -but 
'.Japan is among the leaders., -As school systems narrow the per- , ' 
f ortnance distribution, it -becomes increasingly difficult with - 
the standard regression method to determine .what is contributing 

performance. 'As v^ith- equal facilities., to the - 
extent a school system realizes equal results if becomes diffi- 

- cult to Interpret the dynamics of the Schooling "^process ." . 
■ ' ■ • • . . ■ ■ ■ 

^ „ Owr focus on the^^apanese case, where"' s^h^ 

arid butcomes are -relatively equal, naturally lipads ws to. dwell 
on th« particula*rs, of the^r success. If we wish to explain \ , 
schooltpig putctfmes rh a system, which achieves relative equality, 
we nded to put as id^. fhe standard analytical ^s that 
.eo?|hatfize xariaui€!e/\and. Instead, ask whal Is c<»8tant"betweeh - 




i 



schools. -While the standard approach f.ocaseG gn variabre^f * to 
expluin variables, ^we need to look for the -'onstants which 
explain other constants. Particularly when we tujn to- consider 
the emergence of new values among Japanese students, we will be 



conc^erned wi,th the constants*of .that nation's schooling experi- 
ence. , - ' / / ' " 

Insofar as the • individuals of <a given cohort come to she "re" 
certain values, it can be said that they are "constant" *with j ^ 
resj)ect to these ^^alues.- Focusing on the values that comprise 
,the egalitarian sentiment,- we find ,$hat for the immediate ° 
postwar ^riod it was primarily the 'highly educated young people ' 
who were .in possession of these .values. As successive cohorts 
passed through the postwar schools, educational attainment has" 
steadily d-eclinsd as a predictor for acceptance of the egallta;rian 
complex.. Inc7.*easlng' proportions 0/ eadh new cohorjb, regardless of . 
educational attainment., "have come td affirm these values. Edu- ' 
catiftnal at^taihment as ,a predictor of this egalit^w^an complex- - ' 
'has shifted -over time from a. variable^ to a constant^while' ±h 
schools have been the principal instructor in egalil)arlanl»m. 



Is the Fandly First ? . ■ < 

K The prominent educational role attributed to the family 
in conventional studies raises another set .of Issues. Timers 
.are various reasons for attributing importance to" the family- 
in; developmental processes. Children spend most of their early 
years -in "a family setting,' and many ^5areuts appear to be zealous 
cultivators of their children's development. Freudian theory 
as well as other. socialization theories argue that ^he events 



of early, chirdHood h?ive profound significance for subsequent • ' 
X dev^lopmfent."^^ Numerous ^^l^icsnT" studies \sh^w. strong asso- ' 
' clations between measures of family structure and' status s^id 

* » ♦ • * \ ' . 

measures of. subsequent personality 'development, incXuding 

ikdividual' achievement. „ There would' seem tape "ample justifica^ 

tion.^for according an important role! to the f Amily. " 

*' " Studies ih Japah which focug ' ori the. diff-ererit ways* in >, ' 

~ * \ ' ' ^ .'' .■ \ - ■•' ^ 

which parents actually rear their children' re'pdrt iittle" to - f • ' 

zero family effect— at least . through the preschiol years.^^ Of ' .\ 

^purse, -ainumber. of *studies Which use status variables as proxies 

, f.or ffamily childrearing practices and ^reporA modest "family . ' * 

< effects;" However ^are these stiatus variables .acqeotabl? prox- 

' V, ; ■ ' \ '' - • « •■ . . ' ■' , V ' '* ■ 

*ies? As we will sfe in , Chapter 'Pour j -in postwar Jipan, there 

' . • • ■• ■•'» .\" 

is virliually no. relation between the' social status of a family 

• • . °. ■, ■ \ 

• and its child-rearing practices. .A review of American studies 

would' pf'oduce^'a similar- conclusion. ' 

In fact, there are few -studies, whi.ch demonsltrkye that* 

r internal family dynamics lead to personality consequences.' The 
principal support" in^ the U.-S. for the fdmily^riraacy assumption"' 
derives from, studies where status* pijoxies for familial » impact 
link with de^relopment^l Outcomes . \ \ ^ , . > ^ / 

. i Despite the absence of compelling evidence supporting the 

* ' C * * * ' * \ ' • 

family primacy assuraptip|is, conventional studies adhere \to. it 
and persist in using prbxies rather /than ^tual me&sfires^ of 

■'"family educational activities-. ' Sxame - of 'thes e studies, irre- 

. * " ■ - • ■ ■ ' , , ' • • ' . ' '• \ . 

. 'spective of their proposed^ p^rpc^e .of evaluating the relative 

cdntribution- of family, school,, peer, ^nd other effects on' / ' 
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.Iridj/vi'diial development, go si} fkr as .tO' enter f anillj; j^rinlcy 

I ■ ' ■ / . ■ ' v^r"*' >■ 

variables In a stepwise regression procedure. ^. It. lis common 

• . " ^ ' . . • «. * . , 

knowledge among s tat isHcians" that this strategy' significantly . 
. reduces- the possibllits' .f or yar.iabl*es entered later in- thetf^ ^ 
-equations (i-.^.-, school variables^ ^o--expl^n--an;^pprec^^ — — 
^ ^hare of the varience. Duq to questionfibl^e methibdological pro-"" 

■ ■ ■ . , - < ' ' 

• cedures such" as these, •many of the' recent evaluative studies 

have* concluded that "the family plays •an 'overwhelming role in 

. ■ ' ' ' ' - ■ ^ . _ 

individual development. • The role of the schools, knd subsequent 

ej^perlences,- however, are said to b'e' modest. The methodological 

sophistication. deployed by these |tndies render these cone lu- 

sions highly suspect. < . |' ' ■>* ' 

' ■ ' ' '' • 1 ■ " ' '■ ' 

., There are^o^her grounds for questioning' the- family . . 

^rlycy assumption. For example, 'Kenneth Prewitt, 'in rev^wing 

the first .decade of :p'olitlcal sociallzatJ^on literature,- argues 

^that'kthe .associations *etwee£i " fairly" -variables and specific 

developmental traiti^ do# not necessarily confirm the.' family pri- 
r ^» 16 ■ • 

macy hypothesis. ' Erewitt focuses on the well-known example i 

of the- sti'ohg'- correlation between parental ahd 'child party 

identification. While the ^pl'ltical socialization literature 

maintains.,-that perty identification and; the associated^ political 
' ■ . ■ / ■ "^^ . * H 

-orientations are transmitted from parent to child in early 

-\ " _ • 

childhood and ai;e resistant ta later influences, Prewitt asserts 
s evei'air 'anomalies : if the transmission occurred during early ' 

* * * * ' 

childhood, then parent-young child correlations should be*^ 

stronger, than parent-oldej? child . correlations; but In faqt, 
^ ' ^ ' ■ - • - • - *" 

Tthe. opposite pattern prevails. In addition, whereas the family 



primacy argument Implies that the polltlcai orientations should 
be,stabl6 during an individual's early years, .th'ey tend tp 
fluctuate fextensively. Only as young p'6ople .mature do their 
political' orientations stabilize; Other findings suggest -that 
parent-child: similarities in political orientations are not 
established in the early, childhood years but ra-th^r at a later 
.stage in tile life, cycle. ^ - ' • , * " . ' 

' ^ ' Prewitt- goes on to observe that yhile *the majority of 
children .evenj^ally-assume political attitudes '^'imilar to those 
of tjieir parents, some adopt very.. different postures.. Thise 
deviants tend to belong to .a social milieu that differs from - 
that of their par enUsr. Prewitt concludes that: 
,. ' ^ th.e child is not a product of .family, influence only, 
* ■ -.but of.'f^mily influ'i^nCe as mediating and mediated by 
the social '.milieux to which' the family belongs--its 

class status, its race, its religion, its region, 

' . 17 ' ' 

its ethnicity, etc. . • 

Insofar as^ the child assumes an adult role in jniiieu similar td 

. * . •.''• <>• 

his parents,, their political orientations will be close. The ' 

similarities would .materialize even if .tl\e pareni s did not • 

' • • ' . c, ^ . * 

•specifically transmit political' orientations, since aspects of 

. ' . ■ ■ f • ■ . 

the common milieu would serve as sufrogate teachers. As a 

chil'd's exp.^rience "departs "from tfiat\f his parents', their 

political orientations .wiil tend to differ. 'f * . 

^ . ■ ■ ' 

The^e considerations lead Prewitt to reject the widely . 

acceptc'' family priftltcy' model for' explaining. the "acquisition' 

of politica:. attitudes an.d .in its place h* suggests a mod^i 



which he describes as "feeling one's way into the real political 

\ filS - ■ * - 

votld. According to the n,ew model, life experience -teaches. 
- . » "... 

So long as leasons alohg a comn*^. theme repeat themselves over 
the course of maturation, individuals will learn them. Where 
i-nconils4:€ncJ^s^ppe'ajr5a:he-ind4jftd6a4-^^^ 

these choices are' as likely to be affected by the expectation -of 
the milieu towards wHich the- individirail 'thinks his life is head- 

\ 

ihg that from which he has come. ■ ' . ' * 

An analogous perspective" has^ been- proposed for the study;' 

of. moral development. Eleanor Maccby, in a review of -^ihe litera 

ture on the development of moral values, 'notes how most" studies 

tend to adopt ..the f-amily pr-imacy assumptiph, but the evideixce,* 

in its support is not .unequivocal."'-^.^ In particular, shfe cites a 

study ,by^ Albert Reiss where for a number of moral "orientations, 

•' ' ■ ' , . ' * , . ■ * ' . 

' the- influence of femily variables was' hegligible. Indeed, Reiss 
- . * ' - . ' • . ■ ^ - " 

finds that subsequent experiences had a significantly" stVcnger 

association with individual moral* oriefntationsi^ Based on this 

evidence, Reiss argues/that the values "learned early In the - 

family setting are not inte.malized.in the sense* of becoming 

* 20* * ' ' • ' ' 

self -maintaining.'"^*^ De-emphasizing the role of the* family in" 

the transmission of values, I^eiss maintains that "values must 

be continually reinforced and maintained by inputs' from the' ' 

social setting in whJLch an' Individual' rfihds. himself, and will 

change.-;'.f. these inputs change." . • , ' .• 

Reiss> as does Prewitt, bjfelieves that statistical ' ■ 

,• • ^ ' : . / . 

evidence of association between family variable's and" value 

. ' . ■• * .."^ ' - 

acqutsijblQn- may reflect ^nothing more than- that subjects conduct^ 



'tK^r af'fairs'in a milieu similar to tkat of their parentfe. 
Discjontlnuitiea in milieu' are likely to result in value dis- 

continuities. Rei'ss's approach, in that it makes frequent 

" 1 . ■ ■ ' '" ■ ■ ' 

referenced 'to ^reinforcing experiences, can be called a r^ljiiforae- 

,ment model. , . . ' ^* * - * . ♦ 

' * Ma^9.9iP^y/ in her critique of Reiss ^3. paperj, suggests that 
the , most "appropriate position may lie somewhere between the 
family primacy and reinforce.mejjt models'. Our experience l,n JapAn 

, makes ,us par*t-4.aT to Maccoby' s' suggestion. On the one hand, we 
find .that Japanese, youth continue to affirm many ..of the Values 
and observe many of .th^ same, customs ds their parents. * bn th^ ; . 
other- hahd^ "certain areas where Japanese'^ youth are 

departing from their parents.' It is .impossible .to' explain this- 
valu'e discontinuity within the limited framework of/ t^ie family 
primacy model., -t ' ■ ' . 

A second r^faspn f or our interest in a" new.a|)proach to<. 
explain -value acquisition derive* "from 'our 'conclusion 1;hat 
Japanese famj.lies areJ)ecoming increasingly simf'iar in their 
structure and' child- reai:ing patterns (i.e. , those, f-eatures - ^ . 
according to the family, primacy model which ave related to value 
acquisition). Yet there is no' evidence that the adult Japanese 
population is. becpmiwg .increasingly homogeneous in its value 
conmiitments. Convergence in some areas is balanced by diver- ^ / 
genee in others. As suggested by the reinforcement model, 
socialization ejCperiences outside, the family must be consi'dere^>^ 
i£^we ^re to provide a full explanation for these coipplex 

■ trends.. ■ . ' 



The Political Economy ""of Schools • , " 

^ ■ Tp c'onclude our list of questions, we tufn^to the most 
complicated one: what is the relatlonVbetween schools' and the 
broiader political economy? Most* of the\U.S. evaluative studies 

- , ^ ■ • • ■ ■ ' "V,- ' .. . ' • ■ - 

have avoided' this topic, altoge^ther, restricting > their atten- 
tion to a technically sophisticated but "limited analysis of the 

■ • * • • • 

association between, scjiool characteristics and school outcomes/ 

Falling to find strong school effects, these studies" turn to 
"technical*^ discussions concerning measurement error, the in- 

adequacy ofu cross -sectional designs, and the need for more \ 

* PI " 
research, , 

In reaction to these technical excuses, an exciting body 

of radlcally-brlented* analysis has emerged which accepts^ these 

negative findings- and attempts to explains them by reference 

, to processes in the broader political economy'. The earliest 

radical statements were -primarily schematic in* nature pointing 

zo'tYie control "which the. corporate ruling class exerts over 

the national and local governments' where school' policy is 

.established. From these observations, a correspondence prln - 

" - ^ - ^ \ * K 

ciple - was advancec^ to the effect that: 



to t 



the activities and outcomes of the education^ 

\ sector .corre\por?d , to those of the^ society generally. 

That- is, all ^d'ucational systems serve their respec- 
tive spciety such, that the social, economic, and ' 
^ po]^tljc^^ educati^^ial sector 

will mirror 'Closely those of the society of which' 
-they are a part. . - - . i 



1-20. . . 



Among the several ^p^ricai studies thac have sought to 
validate the C5fOrresponderice principle, Bowles and Gintis ' s 

* . . * • 

Schooling in Capitalist America provides the riches t_.examina- ; 
.tion Of the American sltuatioh.'^^ These authors point to ' 
• several "'Control mechanisms the corporate class -has instituted 
. to real'ize its goals-* - ' ' • . ' » • » 

1. 'The cqrporate class manufactures .a merit ocra.tic 
ideology so as- to*^ induce the-, common peoplA to contribute their 
labor without resistance to corpor'ate^ purposes/ 

' 2. .The corporate class thrdugh its labor market deci- 
sioris* ensures a permanent; reserve army 'of labor so as to control 
the influence of " labor organizatidhs. ^^'^^^.^ ^ . " 

,3. The corporate 'Class by the way it organized 
production ehsures/bhat work will cast a" "long shadow" oyer tbe " 
. liv.es of workers and the way they raise the^r children. Thus, 
/families will unwittingly cooperate in •reproducing the class * 
sirstem. ^ ; ' • ^ * , * [-^ > • / * * 

4. The corporate class throiiilT its inf ili1;ration of, the 
, central political institutions guarantees the ir^iementation of 

educational policies favorable to its intere/sts such as the post- 

. ' . " ' ■ - - ' 1 . - 

Sputnik curriculum upgrading and the current emphasis 'on T^ocat- 

tionalism. . . . > . • 

• •■ • • * ' . 

. 5. The corporate class through its influence over local 

governments ensures them's election of school administrators, and " 

, teachSTs who will support the corporate ideology. To further 

" this en^ the. corporate class - opposes the organization of 

'A 



1 



teachers into unions and encourages their f^e^s si ve^ white collar'"^ 
mentAltty. on. matters relating to School authority. , 

Bowles "and Qintis marshal conAjincirig evidence thf^t? these 
me&hanisms operate to- fulfill^ the correspondence principle in 
the U.S. ,The Japanese corporate class is Just, as deterrgined 

_t'o lns,titutionali42;e these ^mephanisms as its American counter- 
part, and in certain areas, the Japanese corporate class may 
even.bie more suceessfulr -I^^control over govefrnment, its 
articulation of ideology, its ^ility t6 shape the labqr market, 
andn tlje* commitment it elicits from workVi^ ai^e the^envy, of • * 
corporate elites throughout the' advanced capitalist Wprld'.* . 
* Tjiere is, however, ,a major flaw in the Japanese ruling 

* classes' attempt to dominate the reproductive process which has " 
compromised its success on^the other fronts. Since- World^ War' 
IV, most;^6f Japan * S teachers have been organised in a strong 
labor union tha:t^4s firmly committed to the realization of a 
socialist society. The tea cher ^s union, while unable to ciy- * 
cumvent corporate influence at the qferiti^^ 

levels, h^s succeeded in mobilizing the majority of teachej^s,..^!^ 
campaigns to p^revent the implementation of several unwanted 
government policies; 3ii 'addition, the union has articulated 
an egalitarian philosophy and ajdiff use, "body .of educat,ional 
pj:*inciples ^ttiat.have' exerdj^ised a profound influence on the daily 

conduct of Education -in Japan,. 

/ - *• V 

Japan 'iS ruling class has yigorous'lj^ opposed the teacher's 

union by depriving the union of its^l^gal right to. collective. 

bargaining, imprisoning numerous' union leaders, attacking the 



union in the mass media, and providing career incentives to' 

those teachers. Who resist union niemUership . Si®iiflcant-l-y;- 

these ploys have failed. The union has persisted 'throughout* ; 
the p,ostwar period and its influence on the actual' events in'^ 
classrooms has . steadily increased. ■ This flaw in the corporate" 
clash's efforts to reproduce' the prevailing social order 'has* 
been* faital.. In our view, it is the principal source of postwar 
.change/ A study <jf 'the schools which, fails 'to take accxjuht of 



thei;r broader socio-political context wouid'Tiot provide a mean- 



ingf ul. evaluation of .th'e transformation model; 



le trans for 



Summary ^ V , . ' . • * • 

We 'begin thlK^jr^pprt with a list of. questions* ^ Qtie migh^^ 

• • • ' ■ * 

think, given the- volume of res.earch oji. school effects, that the. 

time for q^juestions has passed; that It id time^to get .oh with 

^ • ' » - * ^ i» 

the work of providing answers. While this businesslike orien- 
■tation* is 'appropria,te' to a well-established tradition of ^ - 

inquiry,- we conclude that it does not' fit the educational field.. 

' ' - • " ' . ' ■" . • • . • ■ 

American research on- school effects has settled .bri „a narrow 

' • » ^ ' * ' 

definition of the issues^ and in.ma'ny instances has used ' 
questionable investigative procedures*, 

* • These criti^cal observati^pns are not uniqije to this vs 
author* Many who share a concern with American education are 
'^appalled by the sterility of current' educational research. . 
On^ l^mp^ortant 'reaction has been to explore in, greater historical 
depth the American situation^ a trend which has generated a 
number of fi^esh perspectives including tne new raaical analysis. 



J* 



What " is special aliout our study is .the Way irf whiqh the. 



. Japanese, experieincj. has f oyced' us to break awsiy almost, entirely 
f rona. the^. American'' trad^.ti on. Time ^ and .again,, we. find' t6at Jbhe , 
' .Vay in which questions were pose,d in'tlje^U.S. simply cannot 
do justice' to the transf orma^ionajj -ciSiractpr of the Japanese 
situation. Our react Iph has been to pes e^ the questions presented 

•abov.e. In t'he chapters" that follow,. wV.t will 'turn, to answer 

»■.■■'..■'.-..- . •-, - 

each of these .quest:ions starting vfitii 'the lasti, ' * * 
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, ■ ■• ■ ■ ■■ r,\ - • •'• 
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^ ' ♦ ' * ' , * • 
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^ . . - - 
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CHAPTER TWO . 
THE" BACKGROUHD FOR CHANGE 



Japan is a densely populated nation located on several 
ru99ed mountainous islands off the coast of the Asian mainland. 
This settiiig has enabled Japan, to develop somewhat independently .: 
from its Par Eastern neighbors. Japan has been strongly influenced 

' ■ . ■ .. ■ ■ . ■ ' X 

by Par Easterwrcultxire, Yet Japan, while drinking from the cup of 
Fa^' Eastern culture^ has also on more than one occasion attempted 
to shut out this influence, 

- ' •- * • ' 

.Trom 160.0 to 1868; the central" Tokugawa regime enforced 
> _ ■ . . . * ' ' ' . ■ 

what was probably the most extreme isolationist policy in the 

' ■. - ^ . " . *: f^' ' 

history of large-scale societies. As a result> the natioh^enjoyed' ' 

^ace« but* only modest development. Meanwhile, the Wfcct was rapidly 

industrializing and adopting new forms of economic and^ocial organi 

zation. ^apan knew ve'ty little about these devel6pments until 

Commbdorj^ Per^s warships, puffing black-smoke, steianed into the 

Edo. Bay,«^^^^shot several warning shots from their cannons. Japan 'si 

upper class of samurai, whb took great pride in their inilitary — — 

prowess, were startled^ by tlhe American military hardware: at that 

time, Japan did not know the\principles behind steam power or 

fireiunas. Immediately, young samurai began, to consider how the 

nation could respond to this challenge. Within a few years> these 

debates led to the toppling of the TokugaWa regime by a coalition 

of young samurai who Were detennined to modernize their ^atibn. ' 

The leaders, known /as the Meiji oliganphs as they assumed powet 

at the same time that the Emperor. Heiji was coronated^, were 



determined to modernize. Japan.^s institution* and* avoid the fatd 
Of colonization.' These. oligarchs^ exercisii^g firm central . ^ \ " I 
leaderships iit^sed a /formula of "Western technology and Eastern 
Spirit* on the Japemese people.* ^ * / 

. The Meiji regime int-xofluced Western liber ai reforms including 

• " ' / . .. * ; • i , 

the abolition of the feudal* class 'system, the promulgation of a 

'conatitutioh, and 'the establis'hment of -representative political 

institutions. At the same time, it sought to marshal . the nation'' 
<^ ■ • • • ■ ^ , ^ 
under firm central control, directing popular energies to the 

'.'>-■• ' 
task^ of national development. The "educational revolution", 

! 

establishing what is today known as the "old «ystfem".# became an 

integral pjsurt of the young regime'? effort to realize these ends: 

( ■ - . > ' 

While, other Asi>m nations lost 'their' independence and failed to • 
develop, Japan ran against tl^e pattern. It rapidly gained in 
national strength and unity., Ultimately, JApan felt sufficiently . 
strong to challenge .several of the Western*nations as Germany's 
ally of World War II. . • ■ > ' 

Following Japan's defeat in World War II, the American 
Occupation, in reaction against many of the characteristics of 
wartime Jagah, carried out a ^massive program of reform. The Occu- 
pation's aim was to establish a new society committed to democracy 

and peace. This brpught jibout a I'second revolution* .in Japan's 

- . ■ ■ 1^ - • * • ' ' ' . I 

educational institutions. As a background for the analysis of the - 

postwar egalitarian trend, we wish in this chapter to putline 

several characteristics of the educational system? created ' by "the 

two . educational revolutions 



■ ' 11-3 • 

An Outline of the "Old System* of Educatibiv 

The young warriors who in 1868 took control of Jal»m were 
deeply cons(^ous bf the prime importance, of mass e4ucation and 
advanced knowledge in order to achieve modernization. In the 
Charter Oath issued soon after their accession to central power, 
they announced the need to "seek^knowj-edge widely throughout th^ 
^world'^e Upon completion of consolidating tJie • traditional governr* 
mental units ^ they began in 1872 to affirmatively con'stinict a 
m6dern educational system. ^The Fundaifental code of Education issued 
that year declared 



7! 'tK-s^-^ there sh?ill, in the future, be no coi|D|unity wi 



• / 



' illiterate .family-, nor a family with an illiterate.' 
person. Every guardian, acting in accqrdance with ' ' 

-this; shall bring up his children with tender care, 
lieve'^ failing to„ have them attend school. f " . ' 

. . At this fox^tive stage, the government looked to education. 

«■.-■-.. . •, ■ , . , • ' 

as a means for forging a closer integration 6f the diverse feudal • 
^loyalties. and for training a technical elite. 'However^ factions. 
/ in the' government disagreed on the 'basic tenets to shape the "^ 

eiiuca|l:ional philosophy. After' a decjs^e of. unrewarding experimentation 

with .Wectetn liberal ideas iu from the early Jlghtles the government 
■ shifted towards. a mo'x^ traditional elitist and pragmatic conception. 
' Mori Al*inori, who from, lfl85 to 1889 served as Minister of Education, 

played a key role in articulating the 'new policy which was to 

remain as 'the framework for irapanese education thr^gh World .War 11.^ 

, • L • ' • ' - ■ ' 

The main characteristics of Mori's educajbional system 

included the^ following: • . 



1. Spiritual, training. ' All youth throughout the nation 
were required to spend.a ^iiihimusi ,6f four years in primary' 
schools where they would learn -both the basic cognitive skills 
and the principle's of the national, morality.. Mori repeatedly 
empha8;J.zed the necessity of spiritual education. An opening, 
paper presented for this consideration of the Cabinet put forth 
the following rationale: ' . 

• Giyilization ik gradually spreading in todays world. 

"Wxe th.;^g8 in da:jLly use' are, steadily developing and 
chang^ftg. Is the. spirit ^f our people sufficiently 

•hardened ahd trained that* they may withstand adversity, 
bear up asd endure under pain, and shoulder 'the 
. heavy burdens" of the long road ahead?. This must- 
be doubted. Since the middle'^ages,. in cur country 
only the warriorjj (baahi) have labored in^civil and * 

. military ({jUQbtf) matters^^dv administered' the affairs 
of government. Now, a/^^^j^tfalt, only one portion 
of the p^bpl^e adequater^S^ei;stands and supports the 
modernization of the.state^ The situati<ni is such 
, , that the great majority are singly confused and 

even lack the important and essential character for 
guaranteeing the independence of the state... Even 
if the broad principles of education are" e^^iblished, 
according to vrfiat specific method shall we advance 
the purpose of education? . Consider ^or a moment. 
J Our country has never been subject to indignity from, 
a foreign nation thanks, to the author i^' of the 
Imperial Throne ^hich h^s continued as an unmatched 
line of Emperors unbroken from anciisnt times. T-hus 
the people's spirit of defenSing^ -the • fatherland and 
the ethos of exhausting one's se.lf in loyalty to the 
Enperor have been nourished as traditions from our 
ancestori^, ' and this spirit has not yet be<sn' lost. 
- This is i:he foundation' for mitiohal wealth and- 



strength of which: there is no other/, If this 
character of ^the people is advancad accordincrHro-' y 
this 'spiri', and if this iis made the goal ^f . , . ^ 
.education, there will be' no necessity to seek 1 ' 

elsewhere V Thi people will- hold a strong sense* , f 
of loyalty to the Thtone (c hqkoiri -and of love 
for their countjfy (aikoku ) , will have a strong ' .y^ 
character, .and be pure in thought i If we can - 
establish a principle for education which abhors ' v 
the receiving of insult and. considers the JoXnu 
of evil- shameful,- and if this is adequately • 
instilled, will there not be such a spirit among ■ 
the -people? There is no doubt, they will be able ' « 
to endure much -difficulty and strive together 
to. carry out their tasks. This is the vital ■ 
energy which is th^motive power for advancing • 
bygone's self, exerting one's self in. the pursuit 
of learning,* polishing' intellept, and advancing- , 
the civilization ( bunmei ) of the state. This 
vitality if channeled into productive l^sbqr wilY. 
develop the' national weulth.^.^ There is not pne'^ ^ 
element in advancing the fate of the state and^ 
casting away all danger which does not cone 
from this Vital spirit. - The elderly pass this * 
vital spirit to the young. Fathers and ancestors , 
pasal thi^^ vital spirit to their posterity. From ' 
person to person and household to household, till 
are made> the same according to this vital spirit. 
The vital spirit of .one hation is fixed, and 
when it' is unswayed forever,.: the base of that " 
natioh naturally- becomes something of great strength. 



In 1891. after extensive* discjission within the cioveamment^ 
the main themes to be stressed in t^4c ;»chool*s program of spiritual 
training were stunmarized in jthe Imperial Rescript on Ednnation,.; 



Know .Ye, Our Subjects: 

• pur Ini|>eriai, Ancestors have oiir Empire on .a 
basis Bjcoad an<l Everlasting and hive deeply and 
firndy implanted virtue; Our subjects ever united 
in loyalty and filial piety have fkom geneiration 
to- generation illustifated the i3eaujty. th'ereof . .Thi^ 
is the glory of tlie fundamental character of Our 
Empire, and herpin;{alsb Ties the source, of Our, * 
education. Ye, Our. subjects, be filial to your 
parents, affecj:ibnate" to your brothers arid sisters; 
as husbands .and wives be hatmonious, as. friends 
, true; bear yourselves in modesty aild inoderation; 
• extend your benevolence ta* all; pui^sue learning and 
cultivajte irts, and ijAereby develop intellectual 
faculties and perfect -moril ^powers;', furthermore 
advandS ptiBiic good and< promote dommon interests; 
/ always respect the Qonsiitution and! observe the^ 
( laws; should emiergency arise, offer j yourselves 
courageously to' the State> and thus ;guard and main- 
tain the prosperity of Our Imperial l.Throne coeval 
with heaven' «md earth. So shall ye jnot only be Our 
. : good and faithful subjects, but render illustrious 
the best traditions of your- f or<3f ath^rs . * 
. . / The Way here set forth is 'indeed the teaching- 
bequeathed i>y Our Imperial Ancestors, tb be observed 
alike by Thesir Descendants' and «xe subjects, 'in- 
fallible for all ages and true ^ in ati- places . ,It is 
• Our wish to «lay ■J.t' to hearts in all reverence , in 
common with: you. Our sttbjects> that we may all thus 
attain to the same virtue.^ , . 

Every school" child was reqjuired to memorize and recite 
' I, ■ • ' , . ■ ■' 

.these short ^paragraphs. The daily, curriculum of moral education 

was subsequently structured around these. 



\ ;■• • - 

• ~- . . 

Among t.he many themes emphasized 4.n die morals curriculum 
were the respective ways in which meii and women could contribute 
to the national purpose. While men were urged to ener^tically 
asftume their place' in the world o|,work, women were directed to / 
the home. After completion of the second grade, the sexes were ( 
placed in different classrooms. From that point on, the curriculum 
foi? young girls emphasized domestic arts such as cooking, sewing, 
arid flower arranging. Girls were discouraged from Attending 
school beyond the compulsory level, and the educational oppor- 
tunities'that were availalble to them were not equal to €hose for. 
men.' As one official report put it, ' ^ , . ■ 

Our >f emale hi^tl^^^ucation maly be said to have th6 
object of forming character | in women and of imparting 
knowledgie well^calculated to maUce good wives 'and 
wise mothers , able , to contribute to th6 peace and \ 
happiness oi: the family into which they^marry.^ 

Through World War II, a Japanese woman could not strive t^a. 
degree at an Imperial University. The majority who studied beyond;^yj- 
the compulsory level ended up. as temporary teachers in primary schools. 

2. National Integration . Up to the time of the Meiji 

« . _ ,. ^ - . • „ . • ' 

Restoration, the political power in Japan had been~l£ragmented .into 
nearly 300 distinct units. The loyalties of the warriors and 
comiftoh people had been to their local lojjds rather thart to the' 
national center. Hence, one of the^ greatest chaj^enges faced by - \ 
the young Meiji government was to alter this pattern of local 
allegiances. The new curriculum of spiritual training, richly 
infused with centrist themes of loyalty to the Emperor and allegra'nce 
to th€^ nationalv^purpose, was a principal means toward this goal of , 
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. national integration* To ensure that local areas received the 

« * * » 

! message/ the young government quickly moved to a system whereby ' 

i idhe, central government exercised extensive control pver local* 

I schools: texts were authorized by the central government, sdhool 

. [prinqipals were government appointees/ expenses in the compulsory 

schools were supported by central government subsidies, and central 

. ■ ■ . .' • * • 

government inspectors m^e. annual visits to each local school. In 

these ways the government attempted to influence -loccil schools to , 

adhere to national policy* * ' . ' ' 

V However, prior to* the formation of this state; dominance 

policy, many private groups established modern schogls, dnd among ^ 

these were several reputable institutions supported by foreign 

Christian missions. To avoid antagonizing the .Western nations, 

the Meij'i government allowed .these mission schools to carry on 

^with their work, but? after the turn Qf the-,,century the government 

took a series of steps that significantly reuuced,the atttactivehess 

7 

of these private schools as places for young Japanese to* study* \ 
Among these actions were provisions making it dif f ipult for' private 
school graduates to sit for the exams at .higher level government 
schools and universities. ^ Since graduatioh from a government - 
school or university was requisite for many civil seryic[6 jobs, 
these aations restricted the career prospects of private school 
students. Ae with the public schools, the ^government sent inspectors 
to p^rivate schools. , Some private school^ were forced to •dismiss' a 

, personnel who were considered pbjectionable by the government. In 

# ' , ^ ' • ^. 

these various way's, the government sought tq realize uniform ' 
educational program that > would foster national integration.. 



3* ileritQcratic Selection of an Elite > At the top of the r. 
old system was the imperial* TJniversity/vhose function was to, selec^t 
the national elite and provide them with the ^road education appro*- 
priate to elite roles . In contrast with the compulsory pr;lmary 
school/ virtually no restrictions were placed on the manner in 
^which the members of the Imperial 'University conducted their ' 
Educational or research activities. The assumption was that tliode 
w)io gained admittance to this ^stitution would already have developed 
such, a strong' commitment to national ^goals that further, indoctrina*- 
tion would <be \anneces54ry* Admissio^i to this elite institution^ 
was to be. based solely^ on a contpetitive entrance .^xam that anyone 
with the» app3;opriate level of educational achievment could take. 
Through ^he 19th century r the In^eri^l University^ accepted less 



than one' person, out of every thput^and in .a given ag6 ^roup ^who 
attended primary school. ^Even as late as the 1930s when several 
additional Imperial Universities were established; the ratio of ^ 
Imperial University places to prlicuEtry school enttants remained less ^ 
than ten to 1000. The ^(oven^ent restricted the scale of the 
most prestigious higher educational institution so th^t /their 
degrees would corTfer honor and advantageous career prospects • 

4* Technically Competent' Leibor Forc^ * In between the primary. : 
schools and the exitlted' Imperial University^ Mor^ Arinori had 
established the framework for the deyelopment of a diverse multi-^ 
tfrack post-compulsory educational system* The most prestigipus . 

track ied througli a middle school and higher school into ^ lumper ial^ 

♦ ' , t'» ' ' ' " . ' - 

University. Other tracks- pointed t the way to various vocational \ 

' - . ^ • ' * , — \ 

« • \ 

^schools r normal schools ^ and technical and semi«-professiona,l schooj.s. 
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Figure 2.1 provides -an illustration of the various paths as* " ' ■ 
they.had defveloped by 193J. in general, once an individual began 
•on one track; he could not transfer onto a different track; for • ^ 
example., an* individual who .starred Jtn a secondary vocational 
school could not upon coitipletipn of its program compete for ad- 
mission to* a college,, but wbuld first have to go back to complete 
the middle^chool course'. * ' ' » " ' ' 

Mori and otjjers of the Meiji government highly evaluated 
the potential contribution of the various schools- comprising tfiis 
intermediate sector. They apprecia^ted the greit need that Japan 
would have for competent, trained specialists and skilled workers 
if the nation intended to succeed in its^industrializa^ion effort. 

At the same time, Mori was concerned that the st;,ud^ts who attended 

' , ' . • ^ .- ' • 

the post-oOmpul^ory schools should continue to receive spiritual ' 

education. During his tenure as Minister, he deybted particular 

attention 1b5~idie-curriculimi of the. normal schopls where primary ' 

school teachers were trained. Special morals texts wer-? designed 

for these schools , and a spartan schedule which included cr^rly 

horning calisthenics conducted J3y military officers. Mori believed 
their example would help to cultivate the loyal and disciplined 
character appropriate for teachers. In that the state maintained 
a monopoly of the teacher training scHools, these provisions were 

.certain to reinforce tjie official poJ.icy of providing systematic 
spiritual training tq primary school students." Similar provisions 
for spiritual training were built into the curricula -or the other' 
in^termediate scliools.,'. • ' 



ii-n .• \ 



... Strains in the Old Sytein ' 

These concerns for national integration r spiritual training, 
the development of a core of competent technicians, and the ' , 

meritocratic selection 'of ar national elite guided -Japanese ed^catioi^al 
policy through World War II. Thfese policies were . established by 
the centrail governmental :felite to serve the , interests of the state 
^- and l^ose social , groups most important to the state. While ' 
Mori Arinori ancl other^ indicated their concern^ for the welfare 
of," the cc^mmon people, the policies they devised were not intended ' 
to respond to the "felt needs" <)f ibhe&'e'*^ rieqple . Instead, the 
policies were designed to bend the' pees^e jinto . conforndty with • - ' 
the program established 'at the .center." As Mori often indicated, 
"education is not for'-the sake of the student but for the sake of 

tfie' state". ThW central elites believed «iat. the ordinary Japanese 

' ■- ; . • 

subject was backweird and needed to b^ guided into the modern world i 

y ; ■ . ' _ ^ • ' ■ . . * . ^ . . • »',•■.. 

/iji their opinion, the interests of each siib^ect would best be 
Cjx\ . ^ . . • ■ i . 

served if all' cooperated in ^reali^zing the goals qf the state. ; 

i^. The central .government retained its commitment tp these ^ 

basic policies through World War II, yet vast internal social ' 

. changes in this period modified pplicy specifics. For example, 

with industrialization the demand for tecl&ically trained man- 

, . - ■ . ' J'' ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

.power increased. Events following World War I encouraged a more 

militaristic national -tone, and this led to an intensification of ^ 

spiritual training. . 'Most historical' accounts imply that the policies 

4esigned by thfe government to cope with 'these social changes were' 

successful. Yet that was not always the case.. ' ' 

' ■ ■ •■ ■ ' •. ' ' ' ' " . ■ * • n 

1. Primary school enrollments . While th'et. central government 
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declAred .41s early as- 1872 that it ip^ded to achifeve xiniversal 
attendance in primary achools, this goal was nbt rea^iz6d until 
circa 1910, nearly forty ye.frs later. ^ The government -initially 
retired 'mandatory attendance in addition to compelling parents 
to pay the necessary fees- from theijr own popkets . Upon realizing 
t^at these policies actually caused a decline in enrollments, the 

• '■ • ' . ' ■ ' : 

government bx^ered local governments to collect the revenues ,to 4 ' 
' >' ' • ' * . 

support compulsory education and at the same time, it allowed 

. ; ■ 

those governments facing fiscaO. . problems to forego an educational 
.program. Only as the 'central government began from the late eighties 
\ to subsidize compulsory education was there significant progress 

toward the realization of Universal enrollment. Also contributing 

td^ the improving rates^ctf. attendz«ice was the growing recognition of 

the\ career routes educa^tion offered^v. 

\ 2. Spiritual Training . While the central government was 

v: ■ 

concerned from the btginni-ng with intrbduciag moral education into 
the curriculum, it took time to develop acceptable texts. The 
views oft diverse traditions, including religious groups and the 

' " ♦ ' * ^ 

' M^iji oligarchs, differed substantially leading to long a^i^ ^ 
divisive debate. It wks not vmti,l 1891 with the proclamatioh^^of^ 
the Imperial Rescript on Education that some agreement was achieved. 

. The early, curriculum, essentially emphasized the values of .a 19th - 
century, liberal society committed to national development and the 
preservation of familiatic values. Over time, the compilei^S of the 
texts became increasingly zealous in their identification with the , 

national purpose, resultJjif~ln-iircreiisingly biased and nationalistic 

, . " ... ■ . '•■ ■ .- • •■ _ 1 »■ 

..themes being introduced into the texts. My favorite exampf^ of ^ 
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this trend concerns the treatment of Socr*»tesJ In the earlier 

^ . • ^- > ' . : ' 

morals texts/ Socrates was merely described as a wise man in ancient 
Greece who .lived an aesthetic life of the mind. However, by the 

thirties, Socr'ateS became a Greek soldier who ^went to war three 

■ . •■ ■ 

* times to fight bravely for his country". A fifth cjrade morals text 
describes Socrites' trial and then Crito's attempt to persuade > 
Socrat3s> to escape. The story concludes with Socrates making a 
^ long -speebh revering law and nationhood: - - . ' 

CritOr I am grateful for your kindness. • However , as '-^ 
you know very well^ up' to this day I have followed 
the paths of virtu*^* and hive persuaded others to do . - 

likewise c Row can I say ttxat because my life -is t 
valuable (it is all right to go against principles) 
and do even a single thing contrary to ^what is or4ered 

by the national laws? - if the citizens of a countiry > • . 

♦ 

did such unlawful things, the country would not be 
abl6 to exist. My parents, my grandpaurents, and I* 
- have all grown to adulthood receiving the benefits -of 
our country.' We exist because of our coun^'ry. Whatever « 
' the law orders, no matter what it is, w^ should obey«> 

I love my country iand I have gone to war thtee times 
/.. at the risk of my liiEe. Could Z bring myself to 
trample oh the sacred laws of the, country which I •* 
love so* dearly, and run away somewhere now? Crito, 
^ we mui^t obey the laws. > ' ^' • 

Throughout the ethics texts of the thirties, one finds explicit 

accounts of the bravery of soldiers, their willing Sacrifice 

* * * « 

for the nation, and the beneyolenuc of the Emperor. - . 

Desp:^te these intensified efforts to^ use education in 

channeling the moral inclinations of the populacei many young 

V people failed to conform with tY& official morality. Especially- 
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»> ^ ' . v' t 

in the period from 19ir to the midrthirties ^ there were frequent 

incidents student protest, labor "revol^t, emd other expressions ^ 

' of ideologiqal deviance. The central governioent responded in a 

manner that would shock contemporary defenders of civil rights: 

teachers at all levels, in the education system Wece^ relieved of • 

thieir positions and many intellectuals were imprison*id and sub- 

jected to brainwashing treatments. Christian schoqls were forbid'den 

to teach doctrines that the state considered incompatible with its 

•^official 'ideology, and some Chris'tieins were persecuted. Communists, 

m- particular, were. subjected to intense harassment. It was only 

as Japan moved; into full-scale war .againsj: fhe Allied Powers that 

the incidence of ^deviance and rebellion subsided. 

3. Technical Training . Despite the governments ~coiraiitment 

to the development of technical manpower, implementation was^ slow 
^pfJ'.'t . ' ■ ' ■ ' ■ *• - 

Industrial groups made repeated requests through the 

'.eighties and nineties, but it was not until 1903 that, the govern- 
ment promulgated the specialized school order ( senmongakkorei) and 
begaai to systematize, its program for tr§iining engineers and techni- 
cians. Official pro^lrams for training skill-sd workers were net 

. - - ! . ... ^ . • 

established, until even' later., Many accounts of Japanese education 

marvel at the. government's, prescience in establishing those 
specialized schools and assume that^ the graduates from these schools 
played an important role in stimulating Japanese industrialization. 
However, investigators wiio have followed the careers of specialty 
•school graduates provide evidence against this.^ In,sevfral instances 
well over half the graduates vent into fields that had little 
relation to their training. The" goverrissnt tended to establish 



these schools in respoiise'^ to local <3emand8. But by the tixne th6 

* 

government had established a school, the' local area often found 

' ■ "' 

] alternate means to satisfy the- demand, thus rendering the schools . 

useless for their intended {)tir-posee 

4« The Meritocracy . The government was determined to meUce 
tihe Imperial University at Tokyo the for«most institution of 
learning in the nation. Thu^, this institution was provided com- 
paratively generous annual grants for its operation, anr its 

graduates received favorable treatmjsnt in the competition for 

•■• - . . .- 't ■ 

vciVi;L service jobs. As ather sectors of .society began to develop 

a need for highly trained manpower # they also turned to the 

.Imperial University. Within a short period, this institution 

was supplying the personnel, fdr a variety of elite careers. ^ . ' 

. > I . - 

i Makoto Aso sampled several hundred elites from each of several 

editions of the Jinii Koshin Roku and ii^estigated, several of their 

background characteristics (see Table 2.1). .In the earliest 

period, a majority of the elites had not attended a university;-. 

however, among those who had attended abouxr half were Imperial ' 

University (Toda|.) graduates. The Todai graduates were ^specially 

numerous in^ the civil servide,'^ education, and busine^. The mili- i 

tary, which had its #wn academy, was the one modem el4.te, sector 

where Todai graduates failed to gain a significant pifoportion. 

, - ■ ■« 

Over tiipe the number of elites who hacl attended a university in- 
*K - • y . ■ . ' 

increased, yet to World War II nearly half of these continued to 

be graduates of Todai. .The proportion of TOdai graduates among the 

elite civil servants amd educators declined only modestly-. Since 

World War II, Todai 's proportion has declined somewhat but still ' ♦ 

* • 
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represents a sizeable fraction in i»oat_Ql^e-«t^ fields. 

considering all elite .fields, the proportion who attended Todai*^ 

iiloreased from^ia per cent; in 1903 to 17 per cent in 1964'.' * ' 

. As ambitious youths caitae to appreciate the importance of 
• . . . • 

attend.ing the Imperial University, increasing numbers began to, 

set their 'sights on entrance to this institution. As the govern- 

ment allowed orily slight increases in Todai*s size, many youths • 

were destined to be disappointed. Still these youths committed 

themselves to the necessary preparation by attending a middle school 

• . . . . • 

and seeking entrance- to ,a.- hig'her school.. In that the Imperial 

- *''*'. — ' 

.University could not accpmmodate them, the youths and their families 

demended alternative higher educational opportunities. The govem- 

ment's initial response was to establish .several additional imperial 

Universities in new locations — the second was established in Kyoto. 

in 1897 and' eventually came to rival Todai- in its scale and eminence. 

Other Imperial Universities were established in Tohoku, Hokkaido, . 

Kyushu, Nagoya, and Osaka. ' Stin the public demand was not satisfied, 

so in 1918 the government promulgated a University Law. which* ^ 

'4 ■ ■ " - . 

considerably liberalized the criteria for granting 'a university 

charter. Over the next years, jnany secondary institutions, including 

several in the private sector, upgraded their standards to achieve- 

recognition as universities.. By the time of the Great Depression ^ 

Japan had 30 universities serving, approximately 40,000 university- 

level students r or producing nearly 15^000 graduates each year. 

, » ' *' 

However, there was no way for the Japanese economy to absorb all of 

• ' " •/-.*■• 

this highly trained, manpower, at least in .their chbsen specialities. 
In the "softer" fields , well* ove/ half the graduates f iiled to secure 



a job even after several months of search. These unenployed 

intellectuals provided the core leadership. for certain of the 

rebellious movements we noted earlier. Of <?*urse,» eventually 

• ' . , ' * • - 

.thfese highly educated youths^nded' up in jobs which did not require 

their level of edu^afcicJifr^But'bedause university graduates took 

up these jobs, the jpbs'pame to be designated as suitable only for 

' ' ■ - ... . . ' ■ ■ . 

people with degrees, thus leading to additional stimulation of. the 

demand for education. . lUjnald^re, reflecting on tiSis sit\iation,„ 

suggests that Japem was the first of the new* states to catch .The ' 

Diploma Disease . % . . ** 

Government leaders promoted the ideolocry of opportunity ; 
* ' 
through education. And nunierous examples of isuccessful. individuals 

rising from humble backgrdunds were cited as evidence tha^: thfe S 

educational system provided opportunities to all, regardless of ' 

their background. But ibhe opportunities weie unequal. The state 

ipade certain that every child attended a primary schoor'and, insofar 

as practical, attempted to spree^d secondary schools throughout the 

nation.- However, the tuijbions for th;ese .post-compulsory schools 

were substantial and apart from- th^ jiormal, and military schoo:^, 

scholarships were rare. In general,* local primary schools tended 

to reflect the hierarchy of their communities s Teachers, perhaps. 

recognizing .their obligationf to the local elites (whp.'as jpembers ' 

of the local School board did in .fact control appointments), tended 

to favor the children of the established families. , The' children* 

of the bg^ter homes were most likely io get high grades, pass exams, 

and ^ove up in the educational systenie * / ^ ' . 
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Many ^of the poor yotith I'iving in' rural villages res^njbed 

the inequities promoted -by the educational system. For these 

- . . ' * ■ • 

youths, going -to a normal school or a* military school was the only. 

. ^ ' ' '*»•' 

realistic post-compulsory educational opportunity.. It has . been 
suggested that their feelings of class hostility go. a long way ^ . 
toward explaining their >^l|ingness, once they became- adults "and 
enter^ed the military or assmned teacher roles, %o blindly suppott 
those discontented ultranationaiistic rebels who both opposed the . 
privileged classes and urged an imperialistic war. According to ^ 
this, interpretation; Japan *s involvement in the Second World War- 
was a reflection of her domestic^ class warfare. 

\; » * • 

Background . for the Occupation Reforms 

' ' ' 1' ^ • ' - ' ' ' 

Japanese society made impressive'^ strides; toward realizing 

tljexfoals designated by the Meiji rebels. By the mid-thirties, the 

national institutions were effeiistiviBly- il^nif ied under a strong central 

regiine. Ther economy was diversified,- the military was strong, and 

the people were loyal. 'Education, despite its^ m^ny shortcomings, 

had aided in each of these developments; Jf Jagan had managed . * 

more successful conclusion of World War II", the central governmenl^ 

might have retained the old system in essentially unaltered for^. 

By^ September of 1945,. Japan had no choice but to declare 

• ' .* 
unconditional surrender. In anticipation of Japan's fall, the ' 

Allied Powers on July 26, 1945, issued the Potsdam 'Declaratioh which 

declared their intent to remove 

a.ll obstacles to the survival and strengthening of *, * 
democratic tendencies among the Japanese people. 
- Freedom of speech,. "relicfiori, and .of thought, as well 



respect fpr the fundamental rights shall '>. 
■ be established.^^ ' • 

• " '.^ ', >^ 

.In additipn, they had given some consideration to the specific 

;^ ' ' • ' ? ■ ° ' " ' ■• • ■ ' • 

changes' thait would b*e' introduced. However*, there was no yaj that 

'the Allies could full preparelor the situation they encountered. 

\- . . c ' - 

dhe bbsierver put it:, - r 

' » 

The -nation that he^d been so remarkably successful and 
■ hadjbelieyed so implicitly 'in Itsovm divinity and 
' invincibility was defeated in 194S. It was physically * 
devastated; its cities were demolished, its homes, 
^ tempj^es,, school's as well as industry were in sniihs. " 
Its fasgms were exhausted from want of fertilizer, its 
fishing fleets wer e.. destroyed. iPeopie were reduced' 
• -to near Staihratxon v"is^estira^^ 
yere dead. ^ Public morale had collapsed. -^The citizens 

nurttared in the Shinto faithL thai^r-thgirs^v^'lTdivine ' 

' - •( 

^ land under—a divine Emperor, now .felt these beliefs had 
'Tjeen proven false. The normally disciplined and detef- 
.V .mined Japanese were confused and dazed. Schools were. 
. closed and stome 19 millioh schc^olchifdren were idle.^^ 

• . . ^. ' . ' ■ 

While Japan had surrendered' to the Allied forces as a whole, 

,the actual task' of implementing" the spirit of the Potsdam Declaration 

was ^ssximed by ah' American Occupation government headed By. General 

Douglas MacArthur* The Occupation was instructed to work through' the 

existing 'Jaipahese government and Emperoy but not * to support them. 

In the early months , the Occupation issued a number of directives to 

.the Japanese\ government^ and among these were several intended to 

« i» * . » ^ ^ ' * , • ' i 

remove all militaristic atnd ultranationalistic influences • Thus, 

* * . • / ** 

in the field of education, the .courses of ftoral education /> geography. 
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and Japanese history which were considered. supportive of the 
'wartime ideology were temporarily suspended. A pur^e of those 
educational officials and teachers who .had played key roles in 
promoting, the wartime ideology was begun. Over 120,000 teachers, 
or one-fourth of those in the prbfessioiir were either purged or 
resigned In order to avoid the threat of k purge. Similar steps ^ 
w^re taken to remove officials and responsible individuals in all 
sectors .oi life from business to the arts. The removal of these - 
nationalistic elements from former positions of prominence ^nd the . . 
appointment of "liberals" in their stead considerably facilitated 
the Occupation's reform progrcua. > ' ^ • . > . 

v^.,^ of thfe^ first m2uj or goals of the Occupatiojx was to 

establish the foundation /for a 'more democratic mode of ^government. 
A special- doimnittee of the Diet wa^ charged with the task of drafting 
a new constitution, and whph it faltered, the Occupation submitted 
its own proposal. Ultimately , a version identi^cal in most respects 
to that proposed by the Occupation was ratified in November of 
1946 by the Diet. \ The preamble elrearly- reflects its American 
authorship.,- ^- * . . ^ 

'A * 

Wer, the Japanese people, acting through our duly elected 
representatives in the National Diet, determined that we 
shall secure for oursielves and our posterity the fruits 
of peaceful .cooperation with all hations and the blessings 
of liberty throughout this land, and resolved' that never.- ^r^" 
again shall we be visited with the horrors bf war through 
the action of government, do proclaim that sovereign power ' • 
reside? with the people and do firmly establish this 
Constitution. Government is a sacred trust of. the people, 
' the authority for which is derived from the people, the 

' < ♦ . ' 

• 56 ■ . 



powers of which are exercised by the representatives «of 
^ the people ir and the ben4fits .of which are enjoyed by 
the people. Vhis is /universal principle of mankind' 
upon whiqh this Constitution is founded. ■ ' r ■ 

J: \ ... • \ - • . 

In contrast with the Meiji -Constitution, several articles of 
the new "Peace constitution"-^ dealt with educational . natters . 
Article 20 declared "the State and its organs shall refrain from 

religious education". "Article 23 stated "academic "freedom is 

■ »f> . ■ - 

guaranteed". And Article 26 stated "all people shall have the ' ' 
rxght to receive an equal .education correspondent .to their ability". 
Whereas the old'syst^ had been created' through a series of 

• * • ' ' ^ 

Imperial decrees and administrative orders, the jnew educational . . " 
system was based in the Constitution and in Laws tlfat were debated • 
and legislated by the itational Difet. As* we will dee in Chapter 
Three, this change to a legisiative basis in combination with the 
CTiergence of progressive^ political parties that 'developed 4n interest 
in educational policy resulted in"* a lively postwar educational 
dialogue. * . " , * 

: ■' ' ■ ■ 

A New Educational Philosophy 

To aid in thfe development of concrete proposals fo^ educational 

reforms, the Occupation invited twenty-seven distinguished American 

educators to Japan. in March of 1947 • These educators^ known ^s 

the U.S. Education* Mission to Japan, produced a Report whicli pro- 

vides the clearest statement of the philosophy underlying the- 

*• 

subsequent reform,. The opening statement of this report' echoed the. 
Occupation's cfoal c(f helping Japan to develop a new education 

. . • . • ■ 57 ■ ■ ... 
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appropriatte to a -liberal democratic sc^iety. It urg;ed the' ^ 
development of an educational philosophy which recognizes "the .<> 
worth and dignity of the •individual-'^- and that would "prepare 
the individual to become a responsible and cooperating member 
of sociejty**, , The Report eniamefated several weaknesses of the 
old systera. ^ ^ * . ' * ' ^• 

The Japanese system* of education in its,organi2ati6n 
* and curricular provisions would* have been due for 
reform in accordance with modern theories of education 
even if "therlfe had not been injected into -it ultra-- 
nationalism and militarism.^ The system was based on a 
nineteenth century pattern which xras highly centralized, 

-- ^-.providing-ojtie type — 
another /for the privileged- few. It' held that at each 

, • J^veljDf^instructio^ is a fixed quantumjof 

' knowledge to, -be absofbedr . and tended to -disregard dif-- 
f iarencQs* in the ability and .interests of pupils. Through 
prescription, textbooks , examinations amd inspection, 
the system lessened the opportunities of teachers to 
exercise professional freedom. The measture of efficiency 
was t|je degree to which standardization and uniformity 
• were secured. 

\ ' — * . . . ^ _ ' • 

The Report then turned to a consideration .of ^reforms that 
might alleviate these weaknesses. It is not necessaxry for us ,to 
consider all of these, since many of them were never realized, v 
Powever, as .background for the stibSeque^nt discussion, we will wish^ 
to consider in some detail what happened ^to the Mission's proposals 
for a new educational philosophy, a new single-^track structure, a 
^ecentralizdtion of 'control^ and an improvement in the situation 
pf teachers* * . 



.... 1 

J * , . ■ II-24- 

To tramslate the Mission •'^recommendation into concrete 
reform proppsals, an Educational Reform Council was established 
with of f icial status equivalent to the Ministty pf Education* As*^ 
its first task, the Council considered. the development of a state- 
merit of the philosphy o^ the new system which might replace the 
^old system's Imperial Sesctipt* The Councir^ultimately decided ' 
^:hat the specifics of the new education should be wotked out^ by 
th^ local communities^r school bc^ards, and schools that were in 

closer contact with the desires of *the people, and that it would. 

* '* • * . . ' • 

' - ' v^- ^ ' . " - ' * ' 

be inappropriate to draft such "statements from above* Nevertheless 

in the Fundamental Law of Education, ^ one of the first laws drafted 

^ ' ^ •'^ 

by the Council, we find a statement of the new aim of education V 

lit ^ 

Education shall aim at the full ^-development, of person-*, 
ality, striving for the rearing of the people, sound 
in mind* and body, who shall loye truth and -justice,- 
(Bs^eem individual value, respect labour; and have a 
deep sen^e of responsibility, and be imbued with kn ^ 
^' Independent spirit^ as builders of a peaceful state 
^and society. * ^ ^ 

-C* . • • • ^ • ■ ' ■ • •• 

The Structure of the New System' 

To realize the new democratic philospl^, the U.S. Education 
Mission urged a new structure for Japanese education. The key 
features incfliided the following: ' , • 

. 1. X six^^year free compulsory primary schoql which "should 

prepare children to<become healthy ^ active, thinking •'citizens 

' 20 * 

eager to develop their. innate abilities". , . - 

2. In contr'ast with the old system where several different 
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i|5n-c.omp4isory tracks had opened up afiter- the primary' school, tHe 
Mission Report regoncnended f. *" . ' . ' \ ■ 

that th6re be established for the next three ye^ars 
'beyond the. primary school, a "lowef sedbndary school f 
for all boys arid ^irls, providing fundamentally the . « ' • 
same type of curriculum for all with such .adjustments 

• ^ a*s are, necessa;py to meet individual needs.' The main ' 

• purposes should be similar to those of the jpf imary ^ ' • 
■* school, with empliasis upon peri^onal. develdpraen;t, citi- 
zenship, and community life.* Into this school- should 

. be introduced certain opportunities of an exploratory • 

• na'ture.in\the vocational fiel'd.^^' 

• ■ \ • ■ • . • * . ' , 

Apart from the old system,-' the ^tower secondary '(middle) schools 

should also be free, compulsory, \ and coelducational . ' , , .J 

3. Beyond the lower secondary schools, ..tiie Report . recommended 

a free coeducatibnal thr^e-year high school "open to all who desired. 

to attend"' thafc was modeled, insofar as possible, along the lines 

^ of the .American ^comprehensive' high' school. That is, the school • 
■ ' ' " ' - . . ' . • 

should include the courses that would both enable students to 

prepare for college and to a,cquiro vocational skills. , ' r' 

4. The Regort-^phasized the potential role of the universitv 
. ■ ' ." . . ' ...... • . 

in fostering^beral thought and ur^ed that 'this .become , "an opportunity 

fpr the m^y, not the few".^' Moreover, ,the Report suggested that ' 
the university with jits liberal atmo&Ejhere provide a^more favorable 
setting for » teacher education than/ the separate normal schools ' \ 
characteristic of the ol|^ system. . . . " . ' 

Thtfs^ recommendations, adopted virtually without modification 
in the School Education Law of 1^4'7, required -a massive reorgainzation 
of the existing school facilities". To comply with .the new requirements. 



, for compulsory middle school education, many new institutions 



had 'to. be establish ed. Due to vg iry; damage of existing facilities 

■ 0 ■ _ ■ . • . .. 

and 9 shortage of revenues, educatfioAal ' administrators . in most areas 
faced an extreaely grave situation. Yet .somehow by the end of* 
the Occupation, tihese areas were able to achieve the necessary, 
results. ..The structure, of the new educational system is contrasted 
with", the old in Figure 2\1. 

■ ' . ^ . " V 

In terms of our sxabsequent discussion , two differences 
deserve special emphasis : v ^ ' 

1. By extending compulsory education from six to nine years, 
it postpoiled €he point at which pupils b^gan their prepiaration for 
'.competitive entrance .exams.- • ' " . - . 

2*. The new stiructure, throu,gh placing all students on a ' 
single-track and ^educing tuition at public schools, enabled a far 
greater proportion of youtb to acquire tfhe necessary academic 
bacHground for a^ttending « university or other higher educational 
institution. As we will sfse^ in Chapter Eight , the xesponse to 
these new opportunities was immediate/ resulting in .steady pressure 
for expansion of the^postTCompulsory educational facilities. 

Educational . authoriti^ have barely managed 'to keep up with 
the demand for places, by; allowing the establishment of numetous 
sub-Standard institutions. Howev^er,. in so doing , .th^y have aggravated 
the longstanding projDlems of academic competition for entry to the 
highest quality post-compulsory insitution?. Chapter Eight provides' 
a detailed examination of this development. 



• . FIGURE 2.1. SCHEMATIC CONTRAST: JAPANESE SCHOOL SYSTEM,. ' 



Tk© Japanese ScLbol System, 1937 ' * Tlie Japane«e SoLool Syitem, 1963 




Source: Herbert Passln; Society and Education In Japan . New York: 
' ' Bureau of Publications, Teacher's College, Columbia 
University, 1965,. pp; 308-309. 
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Decentralization of C ontroi -1* 

* - . » 

• Possibly the most persistent theme in the U.S. Education 

"* ■* - " 

Mission's- Report was the danger of concentrating too much authority 
in the hamds of .the central, bureaucracy. 

•An educational system, controlled by an entrenched 
bureaucracy recruited from a narrow group, which 
reduces the chances of promotion on nierit, which 
provides little opportunity for investigation and * 
research > and which refuses to tolerate criticism, 
deprives itself automatically of the teeans of pro- 
gress... Experience indicates that the centralized 
system is more -vulnerable from the t standpoint of 
manipulation and exploitation by powers^- feither * 
outside or inside the system. . . ^ . ■ ^ . • 

^ . The control of the instructional program should be 
more .dispersed than at present; vertical lines of 
, authority and responsibility should be definitely 

broken at certain levels^ of the system. ' , 

. ■ '^rx • ;■ • 

Along with the recoimnendation: that more ajithority be shifted 
to local governments, the Report encouraged 'the formation of 
parent-teacher associations and othe;c popular ^toups < that .serve 
as a check and as vehicles for generating new. viewppints on 
education. The Report urged the. formation *of professional asso- 
ciations for teachers and eveji approved the dJrgamizati^oh of 
teacher Is unions, • adding "no democratic principle is more crucial 
than i:he right to, assemb.le for the extension' of ideas"; ' ' 

The Occupation- enthusiastically supported the Mission's 
recommendation for a more decentralized educational system, and 
quickly took several steps to implement this, change. The Ministry 
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of Education was. relieve^ of its power' to censor textbooks, 
special .funds were n^de available to support the formation of PTAs/ 
and teachers' unions were allowed to organize at the expense of 
the pro-government teachers' association/ which rapidly lost * 

jmembership* However, as -the Occupation began to .press f or- addi- 

f ' . \ ■ . ■ ' 

tional ways promoting decentralization, it encountered numerous 

obstacles • Among these was the Occupation's need to rely on the 

centr^il goverwnent for the implementation of the complex reform 

programs. By the time the Educat-ionaL Reform Council began drafting 

proposals for the dfecentralization of educational control^ the 

domestic jj^litical climate had become more complicated and the 

National ^Diet more reluctant to approve^ Occupation-promoted reforms. 

In the context of this new political- situation^ a Private 

School Law was passed which gave pi'lyate schools at all levels much 

greater autonomy than they ^ad on joyed under the old system • The 

U,S, Education Mission had urged such a reform in the hope of» 

diversifying the types of educational opportunities available to 

Japanese yonth. In addition/ the Mission^ recognizing the serious 

financial situation of private schools, urged that some steps be 

taken to provide them with aid from public sources. Unfortunately, 

little action was taken to improve the finances of private schools, ^ 

leading to a situation where many- of these schools were forced to 

permanently reduce their acadeBtiic standards. 

.Occupation officials hoped to 'see authority for the control 

of school education divided up among a large number of local school 

districts 'just as in the U.S. However, the. Educational Reform 

Council argued that most iScal areas lacked the financial resources. 
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administrative experience, and political wisdom to memage their, own 
schools. For different .reasons, this judgment was supported by' ' . 
both the conservative government and the • leader ship of , the 
progressive teacher^* union. Therfe ofif f erences threatened the . 
likelihood of achieving Diet ^pproval for "bills detailing procedures" 
for localized control and administration". • - ' ' 

^ Finally in 1949 the Diet enacted a law turning over the 
control of education to locally elected school boards, but actual 
implementation was staggered, over a six -year period. A parallel 
bill to remove control of national universities from the central 
government and place them in the hands of boards of trustees failed. 
Administrative orders were, used to decentralize ceft^in other 
responsibilities. Yet ?ill things considered, it would have to 
be concluded that far less than anticipated was achieved with respect 
^to this particular reform theme. ' * * - 

The Situation o^'f Teachers 

Another recurrent concern in the U.S. Education Mission^s 
Report was the oppressed and impoverish^^ situation of teachers. 
The Mission was obviously impressed with the dedication- of many ■ 
.teachers, but felt they had suffered from" lack of autonomy.. At 
several points, the Mission's Report criticized the intrusions of 
governmental authorities into the classrojjm. 

. We have seen that the ef f^pts of the old regime are 
manifest in the teaching practices. Teachers have 
been told exactly what to teach and how to teach it. 
Teaching has been", by and large,' formal and stereotyped. 

.^To prevent any deviation from the prescribed content ^ 
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, ano^om, inspectors haye been charged with the 
duty of seeing that printed instructions were 
: f ollowed^to. the letter. Such a system h&i the . 
' ' effect of putting-N^eaching in a strait jacket. 

If the teacher is given sufficient freedOTi, he ^ * * | 
will make use of many facilities .dutside the school - 
to enrich the learning of pupils Farms r factories^ 
offices/ libraries, museums and hospitals jprovide 
educational oppbrtunitiesv "Tr^ some cases where 
classes are too large, a teacher skilled in demo-* 

. cratic .processes can call upon student leadership, ^ f ' 

; breaking up the class intq smaller groups under 

^student chairmen Z^*^ ^ " 

Mission enthusiastically endorsed ,the need for teachers 
tQ form prof essional ^associations of their ovn', and emphasized that 
while gbvernmental bodies, might want to encourage -such associajbiohs, 
••it is s true that th6 rtfost effective meetings of teachers are usually 
those which the teaphers ^eimselves organize** « The^ission sug^ 
gested €hat the wartime government's heavy hand led to a situation 
where teachers lost confidence in the,,governmente- 

7he teachers of Japan, in so f^ as their views « 
« have been represented to the Mission; are* critical •* 
and restless and are looking for leadership outside 
the Department of Education* \ • - . i*'' • , ; ^ . * 

Clearly the Mission looked to teachers and their' associations 
as major forces for building^the new education* In response to^ * 
these recommendations, the/Occupation developed an .extensive progfam 
to help Japanese teachers acquire democratic pedagogical technit[ues 
and provided considerable encouragement to fledgling' .teacher associations 



' Even when tl)ese associations took on some of the characteristics ' 
of a tz;ade union, the Occupation looked on approvingly at .first.; 

As one officfi"il in the Labor Division put it: * " / ' 

y ' ■ , . 

•i' The working classes constitute, potentially,- the 
« ' strongest if not the- only reliable basfe $or a 

" democratic rtegime' in** Japan* Japanese .labor holds / 
the key to success or failure in the attempt to 
convert Japan •£ rom a dangerous enemy into *a good • • 

neighi)or*^^ 



The new constitution fully recognized ihe right of labor* ta organize 
and the Occupation wai initially disinclined .to introduce- any 
special qualifications for civil servants or teachers'* As* the 
* IJ.S. Education Mission Report indicated^ Japan's teachers were 
•grossly underpaid. 

The? Occupation's viej^s were\axteedingly liberal' for that 
period. Even in t;he U*S. ^. teacher were not permitted to f orm ^ 
unions. Moreover^ the Occupation/s position was at considerable 

* varianpe wit^ the preference of nidsdb Japanese gove^nraeht officials; 

The liberal Yoshislhigo' Abe, -who served as Minister of Education 

■ - . • ♦ ■» 

:in 1946,. questioned the pirppriety of allowing teachers to organize. 

• r . >..,- ... / . . V , . 

yet .through the middle of .1947 , the 0'ccupati6n remained -firm in its 

.liberal; position ' and tinion leadferg made great progress in their 

* ' ♦* 

organizing Efforts. Well over half.40f all teachers liad joined a 
unions and rival groups were moving toward some form 'of federation.- 
A number of factors r however,- le^ ^the Occupation to retreat^ 
'from this original liberal position. For. instance/ the U. S.' govern- 
m^nlj's perception of ''international communism" was going through a 
significant transformation, and this' led. to suSpicigns* a^out the * , 
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relationsiixp ^9f Japan's .unipn leadership to this worldwide con- 
spiracy. 'Also, after an* ineffective attempt in 1947 by a leftist. . 
-coalitio n . L o a sstntte-control ofTTJhg^estftral government; the Occu- 
pktion developed greater resp/act for Japan's conservatiyp political 
leaders; . ^ • , , 

; The Occupation gradually came <to feel that Japanese labor 
was. demanding[ too much. For , example/ in early 1947 after the 
Occupat^Lon had already promised government emplbyees a substantial 
'iiage increase/ the unions representing th'ese employees agreed, to 
'participate with private sector unions ia a general strike. General- 
MacArthiir was so tipsetv by this plan that he personally intervened. 
. Referring to th^ general strike as' a deadly "social weapon in the ' 
present impdverished and .emaciated condition of Japan" /he ordered 
€he:-urii6ns to abandon their plans. . > 

? ' In; the immediate- aftermath of this j)articular confrontation, 

• /unions modified their conflictual orientation: For the first 
time ever inXrapariese history, the Ministry of Education agreed to 
enter. collective bargaining with- Zenkyokyo, the most prominent' 
teachers'* union. As a, result of 'the bargaining, teachers achieved 

: '.''''<■*'-■- 

'many of • the' benefits promised by union leaders a year earlier. 

^. The collective bargaining in early 1947 seemed to imply that 
the •government had decxded to recognize the rightful existence of 
unions. However, events over the next two. years proved otherwise. 
In 1948,. the Occupation refused to interfere as the Japanese govern- 
ment cleverly' framed a series of laws, and administrative orders 
concerning public employees that effectively deprived teachers' unions 
of their povjer to bargain with the central government. In 1949, 
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the Occupation carried out a "red purge" wljich led to the imprisonment 
of a number of union leaders. 

__ Thus^af-feer— appeardng-to-recpgnize^^^ right of teachers to 

organize, the government and the Occupation subsequently recanted. 
Surprisingly, these actions, rather than turning teachers away from 

« t 

their unions, seemed to increase their commitment. By the. latter 

years of the Occupation, three-quarters of Japan's teaphers had 

joined unions. Most of these unions beceime federated in a single 

national organization known as Nikkyoso . In 1952, Nikkyoso 

proclaimed its "Code of Ethics for Teachers", which, in fact, was 

a manifesto of goals for the union's postwar educational struggle. ' 

. Included among these were the following: 

•* • . ** 

' — Teachers shall fight for equal opportiiriity in education. 

— Teachers shall protect peace. 

— Teachers shall allow no infringements on" freedom in education. 

— Teachers shall fight side by side with parents against 
corruption in society and shall preate a new culture. 

* 

■ Conclusion ' . - 

The Meiji. government ,'^-tKrough strong central leadership, 
laid the foundations for Japan's old system of education. This 
system was reasonably effective in developing a common national 
morality, ,in (training technical manpower, and in selecting a talented 
central' elite.' Yet from the point of view of the American Occupation 
which came to Jap&n following the termination of World War II, these 
achievements had contributed 'in significant ways to the extremist 
tendencies that led to Japan's involvement in the war. Thus, the' 
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Occupation contemBlated a massive reform of the "old system". 

We have reviewed several of the central conCernS of the Occupation 



reformers. Perhaps the Occupation's greatest legacy was the ■ 

V 

democratic and hiomanistic philosophy of education which/ under its — ^ 

stewardship/ became implanted in the constitution and the basic ^ 

educational laws. Also, a new 6-3--3^4 structure was begun and 

steps were taken to improve the status and. injcrease the autonomy 

• ' . r ' • . 

of te'achers. Other ot tl^e Occupation's proposed reforms , particularly 

-those concerning decentralization of authority, were less, successful* 

While. some domestic educational groups identified with these 

• - ■ V . 

refoinrts, others hotly opposed them. Thus, when the Occupation 
left Japan in 1952 the fate of many of its reforms was uncert2w.n. 
The domestic educational struggle tb which we turn in jChapter 
Three. would determine the ultimate outcome. 
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f .CHAPTER THREE 
•THE ESTABLISHMENT AND THE TEACHER'^ UNION 




' (Below is ^ summary of Chapter which is hot included in the final report) 



In Chapter Two we, observed that the Occupation emphasized 
the importance of -an independent teaching profession and urge<3 * 
an improvement in the' condition of teachers. Thus the Occupa- 
tion allowed teachers to ,form' unions and exert .pressure for 
better wages and working conditions. After taking these pro- 
gressive steps, however^, the Occupation backed away from its 
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support of' teachers. In fact, in 19^9 it did nothing' to^ stop 
the Japanese government from enacting regulations which effec- 
tively deprived teacher^ of their Collective ^bargaining rights. 
Under .these circumstances, the government anticipated that the 
Unions would lese their membership. Instead the unions consoli- 
dated into the ^lationwide Japan Teachers Union fnikkyoso ).. This 
union has continued to count three-quarters of all teachers in 
^its ranks . throughout the- postwar period and has contributed in 
important ways to the postwar dialogue on educational policy. 

In th'is chapter, we begin with' a brief outline of the 
major interest groups concerned with education and their social 
backing. We show how the national government draws its support 
from the/ heads of large corporal tions.\s well as the traditional 
sectors of the economy^ this alliance we c^ll the establishment. 
In contrast^ the teachers jinlon is close to other labor groups 
as well as the modern middle class. Over the course of the 

••. ' . 72, . 



postwar period, the establishment and the teachers union have 
* ' >■ ' . • " 

developed conflicting views concerning the conduct of educa- 

tion. The establish ment hasLplace.d_'greater emphasis on the - — 

policies that characterized the old sySrtVm whereas the union " - 

has emphasized the goals promoted by the Occupation: Our review 

of these interest groups and their concerns- provides 'essential 

background for examining the following interrelated questions: 

(1) How has the union been able to continue to enlist the support 

of teachers? (2) What has been the, union's impact on education? 

W^^h respect to the union's ability to maintain teacher 

allegiance, we consider- the following 'factors: . ^ 

, (a) the. un.ipn»s skill in identifying controversial policies 

of the government that many teachers and parents object to and 

opposing these. , ' ^ ■ . • ■ ^ 

(b) the close relatloh the union has developed -with 
professors at many of the universities where the fresh cohorts 

J "^^ ■ , .... •: • 

of teachers are trained, 

' -.- 

(c) the effort the union .devotes to capturing' the 

loyalty of young teachers with its workshops and other youth 
programs. . , _ 

(d) demographic trends which have undermined the national 
importance of the traditional sectors where local elites, are 
more militant in tjheir opposition tp the union. » * 

With respect ta the union's impact, we make a distinction 

- ' H 0 

4 '■ 

between policy-making and policy implementation. Over the , 

course of the j)ostwar period^ the central government hf s been 

able to enact many new educational policies. .We revi^*"w several " 
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that the union has opposed-* When the union -opposes a government 
policy, we find teachers fail to' comply wi.th l^he policy and it 



usually— is--inadequately—impiement'ed"5- 



Because' (1)« the tmion ascribes* to democratic and 
egalitarian teaching goals and (2) nearly three-fourths of Japan's 
teachers are union -members and responsive in sjyme degree to union 
leadership, we conclude the union is an impbrtant cause of Japan's 
egalitarian eduaa-tlon. The union has enabled -teachers to resist 
.unwarranted external influences. Teaching 'practices\do not 
"correspond" with the demands of the establishment* ' 
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CHAPTER IV 

"the importance op .'CLASS and family 

An impressive body of research in advanced societies 
. indicates that the social class int'o which' a young person is 
born has a significant association with his (or her) achieve- 
ments in school and later in society/. Similarly a number of 
studies indicate a relation betw.een ^lass of origi n and value 
accluisition,'^ The available research suggests similar asso- > 
ciationsin Japan, though the strength of the relations is 

•of^ten weaker. The standard interpretation of these sissocia- 

* ' ^ \ ' ■ ' • ' 

t ions goes as fpllows: 7 * ^ > \ ' * , 

1, An adult's social cl^ss can best be identified by 
the type of wo-rk perfoi;med by the head of ^ the household j to 
which he (or -she) belongs. This Work role is the major source 
of the familyVs income, status, power^ and social networks". 

.2. Moreover, the work role leads incumbents and the adult 
members of their families to accept a wide rangeydf-cia-as- 
specific norms." These Class-specific norms ihc2^ude prescrip- 
tions for ideal, family stru|iture and approp.r£ate child-rearing 
practices. . ^ " i 

3. The families of different social clas£';s tend to' 
observe their class 'norms ." 'Thus the families of the respective 
classes differ in th^ir structure and child-rearing practices. 

4. These class-specific differences in family structure 
and child-rearing practices have a Siff erentiating' impact on 
the cognitive skills an(^ values of children f l-ora' the earliest 
■years of their develop;nent (the family-first assumption) 



5. Moreover, th*e contexts for the children of the 
respective cl'asses differ in important ways. The educational , 
resources available in their homesi the neighborhoods in which 
they play, the schools they attend, and 'the way teachers 
respond to their efforts a^e all permeated by their class gos^i- 
tion. These contextual features reinforce^ the initial family 
based personality characteristics. 
^ '* 6, Thus children from the respective classes come tp 
differ in their values, skills, and achievements. While some 

^ children will be mobile, the general tendency is^; f or -the class 
system through these processes to reproduce itself. 

• These propositions- underlie; the. mainstream inte3rpretation 
of the well-known empirical association between -class and indir, 
vidual development. Individual- iavestigators intiroduce, their 
qualifications: for example, • concerning tfte .pperatiwial mea- 
• sure for class, the extent to which class is sai^ to' determine 
family, and tTie extent to wHich reproduction is realized, -^et 

-±£ we allow for these qualifications we discover that conserva- 
tives and liberals are as firm in', their adherence to these . , 

3 • " ' 

proposition as radicals. • . . 

Still, we firid' a minority who object to one or the 

. other of tlr e propositions. In this chapter, we.ard particu- 

,larly (ionceiued with the validity of the .family first proposi- ^ 

tion (No. 4). an(i the proposition that families observe their* 

class norms (No.' 3). .It was Ogburn who first questioned the ^' 

' famiiy^first assumption in his well-known thesis that . : 
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✓technological change was causing jthe„ family to lose its 
functions. David Riesraan in the Lonely Crowd also suggested 

the family *s demise; in Riesman^s- opinion, ^other-directed 

^' ' ' * ' ■ 

youth were more susceptible to the influence of their peer 
group than that of the^r pareil^s. In the first chapter, we • 
sun)^arized other criticisms of the family first proposition 
by Albert Reiss and Kenneth Prewitt. Insofar as if can" be 
shown early family experiences are not so influential, . it 
becomfes more reasonable to accept evidence that later experiences 
suchjas- schooling, and work affect individual developmisnt . 

A second objection is to question whether families 
follow their* (jlass norms, indeed whether class norms are 
distinct; Talc otl;' Parsons in reaction 'to Ogburn's loss of 

m 

function, thesis has argued that the modem family is simply 

' ' ,' * * - » - 

mote specialized and its effective performance of its more 

limited functions is moye important than ever.* In this argu- 

ment. Parsons sJ;rongly '/supports the family first assumption. 

However,* ParsToris does not identify Jplass differentiated family 

norms Rather he sees all families as conforiu^ing in greater 
*' \'/*' * ' 

or lesser degree to tne contemporary middle class norm. - 

• . . " * " / 
Others hove advanced/ a similar posi.tion. 

Th.ese two_o\)jections suggest the fdicv/ing table. 
\ • • • • 

Along the horizom-tal axi#^'are arranged the two positions on 

* . . ' * ♦' 

/■ * * 

class, differences in family norms, and along the vertical' axis 

I- • ' ■ 
the two positions^ vis-a-vis the family first proposition. 



, ' • TABLE 4.1 • " 

PERSPECTIVES ON THE'CLASS AND THE FAMILY 



Glass-Differentiated 
Family Norms 



V 



s^', ' No 



. Yes Mains tifeam - Parsons 

. ' 1 

Family-is Pir^t - ' * \ , ' 

No . Qgourn • Postwar 

^ I ' • Japan 



If we wej^e to rely on t\ie comtnon folklore concerning the - 
Japanese family, there would be littjle need to express any / 
interest^ in these objections. 

Traditionally, Japanese society was rigidly stratified 
and families were 'expected to perform a major role i«r4hild \^ 
development. Confucius, the great sage who had such a profound 
influence dnr Japan^s institutions, considered the family to be 
the fundamental agent of sdcialization jsuid social contrql. In 
his Greater Learning we find the wqll-known adage: "Their ^ 
family being regulated, their states were rightly governed. «>' 
Their states being rightly governed, the Whole Kingdom was 
.tranquil and happy." Also, the available information indicates 
there were significant class differences in personality develop- 
ment. However, a number of leading Japanese social scientists 
question whether these generalizations hold for the postwar 
period. 



* Mikfo Sumiya, perhaps Jdpan's leading student or vaUue 

• • tf • * . • 

traasmis-sion, says "'the' Japanese family has completely^ sur- 

rendered its educative function to' a single-minded value:* 

getting children the i>est possible formal -education so they' 

can enter social life with the ^est-'possible /academic background. 

Similarly^rTadashi Fukutake, the dean of aoramunity* studies in 

Japan, reports "today* s* parents lack self-con'i'idence. in child- . 

* - . •* ' .* 

rearing and they, seem to be Igrowing even less certain about ' 

^ ' ' ■ 8 ' *.'*,.■ 
what methods are best." These observers are raising^ the 

objections to the mainstream interpretation we h^ye summarized 

in T^bie'4.1. iThey propose that class and family have ^ 

declined in importance as determinants of individual develop- 

ment. This chapiter will review the 'available evidence. 

' class and Family Structure Through Wgrld War II 

,^ - Scholars who investigate Ja5)anese families report a 

* . . , • • - .■ '„ '. ' . ■ 

variety of family types, and at least through World War II they 

••" ' 

fin4, a close relation between these types and the family's 

class .position. Most of Japan's family 'types share a notion 

that they are a stem (ie) of a broad family • tradition and • 

thus they attempt to achieve. continuity from one generation to 

the next by designa'tiiig successive main family heads. Where a 

head is not available among the male ,blood kin, adoption may 

be resorted to. -Or where there .are several male siblings, one 

will be. selected to continue the main line, and p;roviding 

' "* . • 

fSmily resources are sufficient the? others will be encouraged - 

to .set up branch families* 'Through these procedures,^ most ie 



groups -perpetuate themselves over several generations. . Thus 



families 'make a good deal of fuss ab^out their ances1:ors in- 
* clu<3i|cig ahcestral shrines and periodic trips to the tomb where 
.earliWr ^gener^^tiohs are buried* In this respect Japanese .fami- * 
lies 'differ from the nuclear family ^qharacteristic'^ of much pf . 
|;he West which, forms and dissolves with each generation. 

.T^hile- the- notion of le provides a cbramon thready in* 
other respects the;re has'' been much diversity of family struc-ture 
based in class and regional cultures^ Referring -to the Tokugawa 
.perlid^ Befu draws a simple contrast between the families of 
warriors ^md peasants: ^whereas .the samurai practiced exogamy^ 
-end^ogamy i^as common among the peasants^ the prominent role of 
^ family h^aas" and go-between^ in selecting marriage partners in 
/ thQ samurai classes contr^asted with the^ reliance on youth- 
initiated trial marriages among the peasantry^ "While samurai 
Ijiouseholds tended to include three generations and were subject" 
to. the authority of a powerful, family. head, peasant faniilies 
were more likely co be nuclear with shared "decision-making. 
The -eraoti_gnal- -tone in the peasant and. warrior' homes also- " 
differed": while filial piety and 'the family's welfare were . 
stressed in the 'samurai household and individual gratification 
was suppressed, the peas^^nf hoRs-eholds were more caf-efree and 
hedonic. Wii:hiii the peasant rahks.^ one finds .additional varia-' 
tions. Whereas trial marriages end female-dominated ^households 
were rmore cotonon in humid Soiithwestern ^apan^— male-dominatioa 
v;as t^'pical of the northeast"^ - Apart from the simuralVpeasark 



differences, Nakano observe^ that the merchant and artisan 
classes* had their distinctive variants as well*^^ In contrast 
with the x^arrior's ascetiam, merchants insofar as they had phe 
'ineans engaged in a much more lavish life-style inviting non- 
kin. to their tables and even supporting concubines. Artisans 
were carefree' in t;heir family life, frequently dissolving 
alliances .and generally living for the momelit. 

We have seen how there was extensive variation in the 
structures of families during the feudal period. The Meiji 
government, partly out of a feeling that the non-samurai 
variants were a national embarrassment and pertly out of a 
sense that the samurai family system was most conducive to' 
its modernization efforts, initiated a campaign to "samuraize" 
the family units of all 'classes. An official family code was 
promulgated along the lines of ' the traditional samurai family 
and an intensive official propoganda campaign promoting the 
"Japanese family" was launched through the school curriculum 
and the media. There followed a gr^ual convergence towards 
the samurai form — at least as 'gauged by superficial indica- 
tors: for example, from the l880's one finds a steady decline 

1 

in divorce rates and the incidence of children bom out of 

wedlock — events that were common outcomes of the peasant trial 

marraige pattern and the urban artisan class's casual approach 

IP 

to sexaul llasons* 

' "* ' » 
It would be a mistake, however, to assume that these 

trends indicate the unqualified success of the samuraization 



process and the elimination of alternate family types...-— ^^i?^a in 
of the converging trends are better understood as a function ^ 
of other forces, e.g. the demand for ."go-betweens" increased, 
simply because' in "the wake, of rapid urbanization many young 
pieople found they lacked alternate means of finding mates. 
Extended families continued to prevail at least in part because 
young couples in urban areas found the cost of setting up new 
homes to be beyond their means. Moreover, careful studies 
of family organization over the coursi^of the early^ modem, 
'period indicate the persistance^ of considerable variety in 
family organization and'.chiia-rearing practices that had a 
significant gelation to class position. 

. It v;ould seem that the samurai family ideal gained the 
widest acceptance ir the rural areas and the urban upper 
classes. However, even in these groups there were .many excep- 
tions. For example, in* the more marginal farm enterprises the* 
wife necessarily assumed a prominent role in the farm virork'and 
in domestic decision^ making. Women also were prominen-t in many 
merchant homes due to their participation in the family, busines 
In urban areas which up through World War II still accommodated 
less than half of the population, the nuclgar family was more 
common wi-th* the husband v/orking in a salaried position and 
the wife staying home to take^care of the children. Among 
these' urbarf families, the new middle class whose members often 
had a samurai background tended to outwardly conform to the 
official ideology. In contrast<^, working class families ' 
exhibited considerable diversity: some claimed a samui^ai 



.heritage and, responsive to the official ideology, maintained 
a sobe'r hierarchical structure whereas other reflected the 
influence of their more carefree artisan and ^>easant heritages. 

Up through World War II these , respective urban sub- 
classes tended to live in segregated "areas of the new cities 
and to hold different child-rearing ideals. The new middle 
Class ahd^ the upper strata of the traditional urban and rural 
classes sought to send their male offspring to the university 
and into the large bureaus of .-the modern sector w'hereas the 
remaining classes exhibi'ted less ambitious goals. The educa- 
tiohal system and ^the other socialization agencies of this 
period -^tended to reinforce the reproduction of the class sys- 
t^m. As we have already noted in Chapter Two, t^iare was a 
decided tendency for class related values ^and abilities to be 
transmitte(J across generations. Thus, "despite the propogation 
of the officirl family system idpology, there may well. have 
been as great a diversity of family forms in early modern Japan 
as in the feudal period. \ ^ . 

> 

Family Structure Since the War 

I ^ ^ Since World War- II, a number of forces havd operated to 
reduce the diversity in family forms or at least to 'push a • 
growing proportion of families towards a modal nuclear Conjugal 
form, In this modal form, role relations tend to be comple- 
mentary and non-hierarchical. In most pases, no more than 
token respect is paid to the traditional ideals of ie con-- 
tinuity and obedience to family elders. 

■'8'6 , . 
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> Among the forces promoting this new model family 
structure, perhaps the most important single development was 
the ^arrival of the American Occupati'on with its extensive pro- 
gram of reform ^nd reeducation.*'*^ Certain of the Occupation 
reforms constituted a direct attack qn^jyi.e7earlier_!^^^^ 
many of the most prominent families watched their fortunes 
dwindle^ to a pittance; moreover^ all but the inner circle of 
the Imperial Family were stripped of their, hereditary aristo- 
cratic titles. These reforms, at least for "a. time, ended the 
life of wealth and leisure that characterized the Japanese 

aristocratic family'. ^ 

^ - > . • A \ 

, Family structure was y?t another target of institutional- 



reform. Tlye Meiji government had imposed a particular legal 
structure for the ^family which invested tremendous pov/er in the,,, 
male household head, and left the wife and all' but the household 
heir virtually 'without rights. Fathers were to be ,the household' 
spokesman for all official matters sUch as property registration, 
voting, taxes, and what not;/ Sons could not marry without their 
father's consent until , the age of 30 {Z3 for. girls). Wives 
•had no, rights to family property even whdn the family dissolved, 
due to their divorce 'or the 'hus^band's death. Rather propei-ty 
.pas'sed on intact to the firpt son as heir to the family«line. 
What is more, the wife did not even have the right to divorce 
her husband. Whereas the husband could easily oblain 
divorce. Among the grounds upon which he could feue were infi- 

• • ■* ^ 

delity, failure of the wi-fe. to bear' a son dnd the wife's habit • 
of talking too much. ^ . ' . . • 



The patriarchal pattern of relations between authoritarian 
" husband-fathers and obedient wives and children was often used 
as a model for other role relations--as between boss and 
employees^ military officer and his subordinates^ prof ess or. and- 
his students. Occupation authorities felt the Japanese peoprei 
moved so easily into hierarchical adult role • relations because 
that Was whaf they had been familiar with since childhood. 
Viewing hierarchy as antithetical vii^h democracy, they sought 
to eradicate the problem at its roots. A new family code was 
introduced which recognized the essential equality of all 
family members. Wives had equal claim to family property and 
equal right to seek a diVorce. The principles of the stem 
'family and legal primogeniture were abandoned, and each new 
-household was required to Register fts an independent unit. 
Children could enter into a marriage without parental consent 
from the age of 20. 

These legal changes set 'the stage for family change. 
At the same time^ occupation autho^rities used all the educa,- 
tional rneans they had at their disposal to. familiarize young 
Japanese with these new ideals.^ .They found especially eager 
listeners in college students and the army of soldiers return- 
ing from the battlefields.' What followed was a shocking 
departure from the former, arranged marriage pattern: in 19^7 
it was. reported that over 49 percent, of all new marriage^ 

were formed by individuals who selexited their 'mates on their 

15 ' ^ • » 

ov/n. / Hqwever^ many of these spontaneous .marriages ended 

as quickly as th§y began and others proved to be less 
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satisfying than those formed through traditional procedures/ 
Gradaally an acconunodation developed* where young people sought 
^t least the approval and often the intervention of their 
parents or other go-tetweens • Thus marriages came to be 
"formedT-partlT on love and partly on more traditior^ 
erations such as parental Judgments of personal compatibility^ 
physical vitality^ family status ^ and so on. vWhile the rel?,- 
tive weight of these traditional considerations «t ends to be 
somewhat greater in upper class marriages (of both urban and 
rural areas )j stilly in far more cases than before the war the 
partners to be married are allowed the final say on whether ^ they 

wish to go through with it, Tocjay^ the parental rqle is^mpre 

16 \ ♦ 
advisory and less interventionist. 1 , . - 

* The rapid economic recovery with the accompanying shift 
from primary to secondary and tertiary industries has >also 
promoted changes in family structure. Perhaps the mosb sig- 
nificant consequence of this growth has b.een the rapid expansion • 
of jobs in large urb'aft^ corporations and government bureaus to 

'V 

the point that these cons tit i^te the most typical and sought 
after worfc opportunity. The^'e jobs are often not ^s remunera- ^ 
tive as other possibilities no?* do they provide the individual 
worker with as;<much freedom as, t^ey might enjoy iri^ for example^ 
a smaller enterpris-e or their own business. Hpwever^ thanks 
to the^ lifetime employment system^ most of these jobs offer 
security and the^ chance i*or a predictable income over the life 
cjrcle. • ' 



It is especially. Since .World War II tha.t.the employee 
working condition has led. to a new sararlman life style.''"''' 
Employees typically take up work immediately uppn'the comple- 
tion of at least a high school education; many attend a junior 
college or full university. ]ii "their ^ early worljcing years, 
they endure an ascetic ba'chelor's life while learning the 
company routine and putting' away some of their income' for later 
home-building. Many young women also are in the employee sec- 
tor, but in contrast with their male co-workers, most of the 
women employees -^expect to ^work for only "a few short years 
iafter which they will become housewives. In the short employee 
phase of their life-cycle these women tend to use their income 
to -purchase frills, such as nice clothes and overseas trips. 

• As the employees- reach their "lid to late twenties, they 
select a hiate and after obtaining parental approval become 
married and settle down in a humble urban dwelling. The gr.eat 
majority, especially among the females, prefer to set up 
separate households so they can escape the daily interference 
of in-laws. Surveys indicate that the members of ; this ciaSs., 1 
In part because they have been .influenced by the new" education, 
do not feel a strong sense of attachment to the traditional 
family norms including the need to preserve the 3^'s continuity 
or to obey their parents. Thus most sarariman couples begin- 
their marriage in a small apartment, usually considerably 
distant from the husbana's workplace'. By their late. t,hirties 
these coupl3s hope to save enough to movje int'o a home of their 
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ovnij though they increasingly settle for condominiums. How- 
ever, given the scarce supply of satisfactory urban housing 
and "their residual sense of filial piety, a jninority move 
into the home of either the^wife or husband's parents. In 
such cases, the wife usually shares housekeeping chores with 
) the former tnadam of the house — though other arrangements are 
also common. 

Ezra Vogel, in his detailed study of sai^riman family 
life, says that once the marriage is consumated, the bride. is 
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likely to abandon outside involvements including- work to ton- 

^17 ' ^ 

centrate^on home duties • * If ^ all goes according to. schedule^ 

she will bear a child within a year or so. A second will follow 

soon af ter^ and then child-bearing will cease for' the parents 

» " *" . 

recognize that neither their home size or. family budget can 

accommodate another. 

^ Alm6st, from the* beginning of the formation of this ney/ 
fa^mily linit^ a division of labor will emerge with ' the husband 

assuming the ma*jor responsibility for bTinging the income and 

if * i ' . .- • 

the wife^the resp^onsibility for child-rearing. The respective . 

priQriiJies;..are neatly illustrated in Yuzawa Yawahiko's I962 

survey^of ordinary ^Tokyo families. The wife^s main conceJm.is 

that her husband work hard,y and the huisband looks to his wife<^ 

as a' consoler "and child-rearer. fSee Table 4.2V. 

Accordingvto Sumiya vrhom we quot-ed earlier, the wife's 

main concern in qhild-rearing is to* facilitate the child's 

. success in the schools. In contrast to the more traditional 



TABLE ^.2 • 

THE REqiPROCAL EXPECTATIONS OP SPOUSES 
PROM THEIR MARRIAGE * 



Husband •^s; Desire of 
• Wife" ' 



Strength of • 
Preference 
Strong 



Wife^s Desire, of 
Husband* 



Good conversation 

companion ' 
.Zealous about children's-* 
' education, loves children 
No boyfriends; keep house 

neat* ' 

Can manage family budget, 
* 'condiserate 

Values in-laws ; " understands 
his work; looks nice , 

Planner; looks after 
husband " 

Understands the, importance^ 
of his socializing . 

Uot too pushy, s.imilar tastes 
in food 

Can bring in money 



1.3 
1.4 

1.5 
1.6 

1.7 

1.3 
1.9 

2. 0-2., 9 

3.0+ 

weak 



r 



Hard working ^ " \. 

Doesn't hit her 
c 

Interesting talker 
Lov^s children; under- 
sjKands home situation 
Planner; zealous about 
children's "education; 
does not gamble ! . ' 
No girl friend; let's 
her manage budget/ 
Values family; allows 
wife to attend- out- 
side meetings 
Social consciousness, 
easy to get along - ' 
wi'th, similar hobbles, 
similar tastes in food. 
Does not overdrink 



Source: Adapted from Yuzawa Yawahlko KazOku Mondal (PrcbTems of the Family ) 
:' , Tokyo: NHK^Bookuzu, -1973, pV-^T: • 

Seale: Spouses were asked to indicate their relative valuation of a 

long list of traits using a four point* scale from very important'. ^' 
» . -(1) to not so important (4) ' \ ^ * ' * , 



• . ' * ' ' 

.farm and merchant households which can transfer the, family , 
business' to their offspring, the new middle class parents have 
little property^ or wealth to, offer their children. Without 
education which the parents view as, a pa^port to a salariman 
job, their children will have difficulty ln\^;tey^±fej 

Sarariman families have a s.triklingly .egalitarian role 
structure. Masuda in his investigation of domestic decision— 
making among Kobe nuclear families found that shared-decision- 
•rtiaking was charaG.teri^tic of 86 percent of the sample. Of the' 
l4 j)ercent of the family units where one' of the other partners 
dominated^ i't was usually the wiffe Vho^was strongest. In con- 
tra^$, in a Detroit study by Woolf e^ it was found that ^husbarids ^ 
dominated in 25 percent "of ^Jrd units and wives had the upper 
hand In k percent; ?hared ^decision^^making was les^g common than 
for Kobe. As Befu notes in 'summarizing' trends of po^stwar family 
change in Japan^ " * , ^ . 

.criteria of differential S'tatuS;, such as/age, ^ 
generation, -and s.ex<» though- by no means completely 

' r gone, arei neverth^eless far less important than be- . , 
' . ^ ^ . 

fore. As, one expression of this,, in many urban , \ ' 

~ * , * •* . 

'middle class families, the traditional Icinship Jerms 
for father "and mother, which connote. respect arid 
deference, are now replaced by the Bogllsli loan words ' 
~~ "papa" and "mama. ■ • • ' ' • -.' 

Some social scientists maintain that the 'family struclJure in 
whtclf ^ child is reared serves a^s an impprtant .teacher for. 



subsequent role-learning; if so^ we can inf6r that the 
'egalitarian family structure provides chi;Ldr.en with important 
lessons in the egalitarian sentiment eyen pr.icr to the stage 
when they 6nter school. 

Thus far we hiavef associated the sararlmecn faniilj type 
viith the. particular occupational context of employment in 
^inodern organizations. However, a number 'of social forces have 
led t9^ extensive imitation of the' sarariman type by other occu- 
pational groups. This trend is especially notable in the case 
of ■ those blue-collar workers who are fortunate. to 'acquire Jobs- 
in large enterprises.. These workers enjoy virtually the same ■ 
incomes as their white collar co-workers, at least in the early 
stage of th(.'ir "working; careers. 'And often as not, they share 
the same aspirations for their children's educational and occu- 
pational futures. ' ' 

Even in groups where familial work roles are not so 
obviously congenial, - the sara.riman ty^e casts its- shadow. As 
Vogel notes, 

"th^e way of life'^ of the salary man dominates the mas6 
media, the popular stories, the "how to" books. The' 
•~ advertising and the standard package for the eonsumer 

are probably geared more to the level of the salary 

\ ■ ■ ■ • 

man than to any other group. The educational system 

- " ' 20 

. .. ' is 'dominated by the spirit of the sal.ary man." 

. , Also the. changing urban ecology has played a role. 

■Small, shopkeepers and industrialists once constituted a distinct 



class living se^rega^ed areas of . the. feity, and apart from* 

their, business activities associated largely with others of 

< * 

their classv .One .of , the fascinating aspects of postwar 

^apan^se growth has been the numerical *prersistenee-of— their 

* ♦ ' ' * » • 

small and seemingly ^precarious enterprises^ whereas in other 

• ^ ' * 

advanced societies -^the independent businessman has r.apidly 

declined towards extinction. However, 'the*. survival of small 

* business es in Japan j^xas been accompanied by changes in their 

pattern of .location. Apart from the downtown districts, no 

longer does one find these enterprises and the home of their 

family members clustered in common* places . * Rather, most small 

shops are strewn throughout^ the metropolis where they can be 

accessible to a local clientele." Necessarily t^e dispersion^ of 

•these enterprises weakens the "traditional community ties between 

"small businessmen and .forces the family members from the. old* 

middle class units to come ihtp extensive personal contact with 

those ^frpm' other social backgrounds. Especially for the wives 

and children of small efiterpreneurs;, the sarariman family style 

is attractive — it offers t'hem* greater independence and free, 

time. Often today when young women discuss mafriage to small-^ 

scale enterpreneurs, they seefe guarantees against being 



prfessed int'o enterpreneurial duties; the ^pr^dence 'of in-laws ' \ 
under the same^^tnlly roof might even become an issiie.. In the 
more stringent days of the past^ small . enterpreneurs would 
have experienced difficulty if they^made such coricessions to 
their .wives, but these da^\many do well enough to hi^e Dart- . 
time'hfelp; hence thqy are more likely to accept the demands 



" . ■ • I • • 

for independence they hear from family members. Indeed, 

grbwing numT^ers of small enterp;rise families have succumbed 

to the temptations of the sarariman . family style-. 'Several of 

thte" recent studies of urban family structure report surprisingly.' 

* little that remains, distinct about the family structure and 

' ' 21 

goals, of entrepreneurial families. . J'he only area where these ~ 

* ' « ' '* ' ' ' 

-stuQies, consistently report a t-ruly outstanding difference is 

with respec't tc child-rearing goals : entrepreneurial families 

appear less concerned with the educational success of their 
■ • * i 

cjiildren, presumably, becaus.e they hope the children will succeed 

in the family enterprise. At the .saiae time, the entrepreneurial 

families tend to be generous in expenditures for their children' s 

education, " i. ' ' * ' ' . ' 

Rural .fa^m families have"^^een more insulated from the " 

influence o^^ the new urban family ideals . . As we "have "noted, 

\ . "• ' ■ 

•the -samurai fac ly Ideal gained the widest a'cceptance in rural - - 

agricultura^l ds,^ and through World War li marty "rurai families 

' ■ k ■■• . . V - / V 

were able to conform with this ideal: family heads assumed a ' . 

prominent role in the labor of the family.agricultural.fenter- 

prise and exercised- extensive authority over othv i'amlfly 

members, t'irst -sons were cultivated to succeed their i's^thers, 

setting up a branch agricultural enterprise ^or prepaije for ah 

^ * * / : ' •••• 

alternate career. Extended families were not uncommon^ ar>d 

much respect was pafd 'to older family members and ancestors*. 

However^ with the postwar ref orms* and economic de,yelopmenty tSis 

traditional family form has become iess common.' 



•►The initial shoCk" to. rural soci'e1>y came frpm the * 

#Occupatiion Iar]id Reforms' which .equalized the amount of tillable 

&oil.thd.t; individual families could possess. -While prior to 

ibhe reforms^ the .inequality; in land hol'dings was by -comparative ' 

atrandards, hot espedially •great^ it was nevertheless the. case • 

. that; those, families with' the largest households were' most 

likelV to conform with the .traditiotiaiTfamily idgscl. .The large 
^- ^: . ■ ' . • • . «Vc . * 

scale of their farm enterprises provided them -with sufficient * ' 
' ' -". . ■ .• . ' • 

• .income to make it worthwhile for all family mejnhers to concen- 

. ■ J ^- .. , ■ . ' . • ■ / ■ ' . ■> 
tr^e on'agrid^tural worki Families With ismalle'r holdings 

• . - . » - * * . • . ' • 

■tended tb diversify into' othfer activities— food processing, " " - 

small supply shops, and ib on. And tenaAt hous,eholds were 

.notably unstable with memljjfrs frequently abandoning agricultural 

'labor fbr some other pur'sMt.. To. the 'extent membei-s of these . 

f - - - f . , 

households combined other activities* with' afericultnre^'/ they 

found it difficult to maintain" the tradi-§iohai fanily ideal; 

inevitably, power in the family 'became more equally shared . 

"The land reform^ and the si^/bsequent. economic grdwth'in 

the urban ;economiC' sector exacerbated thi,s tendency towards 

part-time farming. . Pol* increa&ing proporJti9ns of rural^ouse-^ 

holds ^ farming failed to produce" sufficient -income' to maintain 

an aceegtabae standard, of living. Thus many household heads' 

began dividing 'their Energies between agriculture ^an^ some fo^m - 

of, 'seasonal 'labor s'uch, as c9nstruction .or to- take*, up work in a* 

nearby faclfor orj at least a' part-time basis. In many" instances, . 

'.J " • . . >■ 

'the rural family hea.^ abandoned ^agricultural labor altogether 

P-e^ving* the farming tc^ elderly parents and wives.' As in the* . 



past,, this diversif ication' <^ *labor commitment compromised 

' ' * * 

'the traditional family ideal. * In the absence of a strong-- 
. family head for extended periods of . t^me, the a.urthori^y of 

*the wLie and her children increased* \ ' ' • . 

mves/ especially, have not been enthralled with- the 
.' ■prospect of becoming full-time farmers while*, their huslSands 
— work-dn-other-^pursui^s-. In jj^any-dnst^ncesy-they-iiavenirged — *- 



• their husbands to abandon the family farm;_. In fecenix years, ' 

young men who»iook ahead to taking over-JLhe family farm discover 

t . ,/ - ~~ ■ ^— 

that it i-s difficult to find a wife'. Pew of the giriy^pEF 



community^ are prepared to marry a farmer, and rath/er cherish ' * 

dreams- of ano easier life as 'the w^fe of -ar salaryman. These 

i . .. - ... * 

conditions have led for the first time in-tTapan's modern history 

* ■ * \ * ~ • . • . . ^ , ^ 

to a- preceptible trend towards a decline in tfie- number of rural " 

households . . As parents die, more and more of their children 

^ are giving up the family* farm ^o take up urban employment,— and 

in ail probability adopt an urban family style. 

. . , A somewhat different pattern of rural' adaptation, ' .* 

•dis'cussed by Vog-el, has been to convert the traditional village 

economy composed of separate enterprises into a Joint coopera- ' 

,tlve* liiTough pooling land and resources, farming" can become 

.more rational and productive* tn these cas es,"* individual • 

cooperative members become empl;byfeee and receive a salary 

Just lijce^ urban company men; their bonus becomes 'their cut of ' 

the cooperative's 'annual' profit • Because of .improv:ed- pro- " 

^ ductivity; und^r thi-s arrangement, there is a lessened need^ 

» • » < "A 

to press wives into work. Presumably, these cooperative v 



-ecdnomies enable tUd devislopment of a familylife style in t6e* \ 
countryside qUite similar to the. modal type found, in the .cities. . - \ 

Thus -far in. our discussion' tbf postwar trends in family structure, 

' • . ' ' - \ ' 

.we have emphasized AheM2onvergence towards, a nuclear conjugal ' \ 

family where partne^§|^gree /on a ^division Of lab'or 'and where - . ^^.\ 

role >elitions are .relatively egalttarla^^^ not, mean to . 



suggi&st that all families can characterized 4.^ this way^ 'but 

only to emphasize' thaf the differences ^^jetween classes are less /. 

mdtke.d ifcan before the- war. ' At^ the same time', ' it is' likely ' 

U,ha,t there is greater int ra-c las s> variatioif today.' Contributing 

rthts: pit ra-,c lass., variation are number Of . factbrs: ' the ' 

•increased incidence on^intergener&tion mdbj:lity for males, the . 

Increased incidence of class Jj[|^ronomous marriages, and the 

growing tendency for couples themselves 1>o negotiate ±he type 

' : • ' • - ■ ■ 4 ■ - ' .. 

of marriage and family .structure they personally, prefer. Also 

^ -as we noted, many^oung entrepreneurial farm families Hsive 
. i ' , • . ' . * \ ■' 

^ evolved structures which are, f rom ^Ke point of view. of their ' 

. - . ' ■ . ,•<?■'✓ ■ 

cla§s posit;ion, deviant.' ' ■ ^ . 

^ " ' • -ft/ 

These trends of dlass sconvergence and intra/cl'ass 
• diversity have* impbrtrant impiiaatioftSfc- First, they 'suggest- , ' 
_ that standard indicators of ciags background will be, lei^ use- 
ful predipt02^ of individual development today than *Ln the past, 
if for ho oiher reason than' tWt these -indicators are less . 
I related to the actual bases of variation-^ln family structure* ' ^ 
- Secondly, yi-vieHiOf the convergence.. towards a common^typg^ 
• ' it. becomes meaningful for -us to/discuss.gene'ral patterns of, ' 
^ 'Child-rearing- rather 'than. "the patterns characteristic of each 
respective- cless.' ' ^ • * ' \ - > { 



Basic" 'Child-Rearing t>atterns - , • 

' ■ \ \' " - 
jajjanese faimllles have alvvays accorded considerable 

importance to the task *of . child-rearing. , The traditional fafalli 
v?re,dlsc6ss€d earlier achieved Gont^^nulty in child-rearing " 
Jiractlces through the' frequent" presence of grandparents In the 
horns where young plo5le-weiie\.ralslng children!. Along with 
relaying" convlntjonai chlld-rearjjig^^^^^ 3[oung. _ 

parents, the grandparents played an In^ortant direct role:^ 
. wh^e'parent^ were; too severe on young . chlldrerJ, tli'e grand- 
parents would- add ^ soft J:ouch, perhaps provldlig ^ hurt child 
with some. candy or telling aj\ _^uslng story to relieve the \ 
strain.' Moreover, In 'earlier days,, child-rearing goals , were ; ' 

ijntent varied 

•f virtue and 

■ \. 

;^aranteed social 



'relatively comprehensible— while the specific c 
by class, the general goal was ' the cultivation' o 
diligence. Heredltaiy, patterns of- succession g 
placement for offspring. HOweve/, with the advent "of moderrtlA 
zatlon and the trend toiwards relltoce on the school system for 
soci^dT^lection, ambitious and ;^ell-placed flimilLles who wished 
their chll|ire.n , to maintain the family's status f6und it in— 
creasirigly necessary to devote spedlai attention ho ^their . 
children's academic achlevenfents . ' T.his preoccupatibn with< 
academic, achievement f-iltered down to the middle class as 
modernization proceeded*;' but it is only sinc^^f&rldi War II- 
tltiat the vast majority of families havjs developed much concern 

• " ' ' - ' - " > 

about itw As we will indicate in mor% detail below. ^ the Rvdk^ 

, • ^ , . ' " ' ^ ' ■ . 1 ^ 

,ing proportions of the population concerned with academic 

achie^rement has led to a complicated 'situation for- young people- 



and their parents Ij^iowri as th« "examlnatioA hell." iit >the 

■'.■4a- ' ' ' ~ 
saine^ime, modern jPamilies are coi>f renting" a context* of rapid 

social ^change 'wljere ^raditionaL child-rearing formulas are T 

.^said to have less relevance; in any case, with'.'ir? creasing fre- 

quency. th^y live %n dwellings of their own vhere their gfand- 

parents are; not available for consultation. Postwar f-amilies 

' ■ . ■ • • < i - . ... . ' ■ , 

_oft.en_spp_ear_j:i»fnaeia_,by^tlils„?L^^^ 



how to bring up their children. ' Parents turn to -a -great -variety 
of sources for. adyic(9--prof essipnal advice, bookf and ipagazines 
on child-rearing, television programs, and the suggestions-lof 

friends and r^^tives. The result^ is that-some mdthers breast 

* • ' ' \ • ' * ^ •• - ♦ ' 

feed while mothers 'reiy on bottles, some use store-bought -foods 

v;hile bthe^fi prepare theijhvQwi^ some' wean early whilS'^hers 
vait. Although most parents mudUil^through^' it. cannot be said 
that a ^typical couple has efc- very cleir^ef of i/f'inciples for * 
child-rearing, noY are there clear- class difi^r^ces in child- 
rearing' practices . .Just as in the case of .family^structure, 
personal preferences.appeear to be the 'major caQse of ihe " 
variation in child-rearing practice's t"hat%researchers hav€ 
observed,^ ' . , ^ . 

.'While personal pref erejtices do. result In consic^rabie' 
variation in actual child-rearing practices^* Bef u -sugge^^ts- it 
is posslbleno discern several salient "patterns of , child- rea^*- 
'ing which hold generally for most Japanese," *and which coritrast 
with 'patterns o^bserVed elsewhere as in the U.S.^^ • In partiau-. 
•lar, he identifies the follow|.ng:' • ' 



0 * 




' r quiet soothing inictncy— In comparison with>'. 

American .mothers, Japanese mothers t-end to talk. less tcj; theiW ' 
babies"~ana%more---ge)QLeraHy avoid actions and demons t«ttions \. 
of-^affection that^might resiilt'TrTs-timuiation. Rathe? th'an 
dwing or rapidly move their babies, the Japanese mothersrjrref-erL^ 
to qui«tly rock them., On^he other hand, Japanese mothers tend • 

tp spend a greater proportion of -the time in close physical 

' ^ . , >^ ' ... ' - ■ 

proximity so as to, provide their babies with a>ense of emor . 

- .-— ^ _ ^ ____ , _ ..^^ -A- , 

t-ional' -security. In contrast, American babi^ are left alone 

... - . ■ > ■ - 

much more. As early as 3-4 months after birth, perceptible. 

« " * ' . ,' . . 

differences can be- found- in the babies. Americ'an babies tend 

. ■' .- • ■ ' ■ " V f 

tO'b« more active* and vocally expressive. • > - . ; 

' • ■ ■ '~ ■ ,f " ' ' .■ , " 

• 2. . Avoiding,, Separation--Pefu. suggests that the continuous 
■ ' ' . . . - • .• . 

■physical presence of the Japanese mother t&ys the groundwork for 

the baby's strongJernQtiohal depenlehce. on the mother. In -fael, 

4n 'the early months , the mother will choose to sleep in the same* 

room as the baby even if ..this separates her 'from the' husband. * 

As^ the baby matures, the mother tries to', foster this close 

relation through minimizing the periods when she' beconjes 

separated from, her baby.- ,Thus the mother rarely leaves home 

without he> baby, and she' will not con&ider going out for an 

• ■' ■ ■ • ^-'y ■ • ■ 

-evening and leaving the child to/a baby-sitter. 

. 3. ^ Rel^anc^.. on' Demand-Feeding— Further contributing 
to the dependent relation is the teridency of Japanese .moljhers 
to feed their babies when the baby begins to' crjr and demand 
food rathervthan to stick to some kind of pre-d4termined 
.schedule. In Befu's'v,iew, scheduling and failure of mothers - 



' to. respond exo-ept at, the appointed .hour helps, to teach babies , 

' " . - . ' • ' *• ' • 

that they are sepfeysite" and independent, from their mothers. 

In contrast, on-demand feeding "tends to^ create the opposite, 

^■ff.ect,^. not only elj.minating opportunities fof developing'' 

• emotiqnal independenbe, but cresLting^'further opportunities for- ' 

reinforcing emotional' dfiipehdence on the mother.." 

~*4-r~-janimizing punishment — Consistent with their " 

t^espohsiv'eness^ tQ the b5^~^s~f-eeding^_4em^nds, Japanese mothers, 



gener-ally show jnuch grea.ter reluctance to refuse to-rebuke_ 

babies regardless of their behavior.^ 5»f u -cites^'severai 

* ' ■ ' .. ■ ■ , • 

studies which report the ^'Japai;esie* child- rearing pattern, cf 
not going head-on against a child*, not directly saying "no," 
but instead inducing the child to behave -properly/!. JThis in- 
ducement normally consists of reasoning -and if that'-does not . 
work." •with begging or pleading; and .as a last -resort, the 
mother might" of fer the child some sweets.' . In -oontras-t, Befu 
suggests 'that the American parent is moxe_iikely to stjahd firm 
with their child_and to resort to th^ats and spankings when 

. ■ - ' """) ■ *'"~.r ' ■ ■ . . \ 

the child fails tTb domply. . • , . ' ■ ■ 

„Irf- andther context, Pukutake suggests that the soft ^ 

"'approach ^of fhe Japanese parent is a relatively new" develop- * » 

oil ■ ' « • ' . ■ • . . 

.ment. He says that prewar, parents and especially the father 

..tended to be mucJi more "authoritarian while' relying on the 

, - * ^ * 

grandparents to develop a soft'er, more overtly affectionate 
and cajoling relation with child*. With the decline of the 
extended family Pukutake^ says that fathers and mothers have 
ab§ndoned their traditional role in place of a more affectionate 



approach. -While FuK^balc^' regies thi^ tsrendi as he feelS it .Is 
. ^the source -of certain* postwar problems' iiv\jchiid-r4aring,, Jie 
■ -• heverthelei^s would agree^with Befu that "Japari^ese parents*, 

especially the mother, tend to be muc,h les? authoritarian vis- 
a- vis children than American parents." ' . . < • '* 
. • ■ . The tolerance of Jajjanese parents is e'^pecially notable. 
y with' respect 'to at-home behavior. While a mother Might ask h^r 

- ;,chfW~ta ;g6~"t6^ bed,", rarely are fixed bedtimei^~enforcedi.-at 
- "J:; least uiitiX the" childTDegins school. Mothers ^are~cci[cerned: " / 

'/ _ . • ]' ' - \ - y cV- 

about the nutritional in* take, of their childre»i^ but do not . - 
fuss foo much if vegetables and meat are 'skipped or ^.f the 

• ; > . ' ■ • • • • \- ^ . /' • -, ■• . , 

child eats too i^any sweets. At home^, in the.' early years, the 
inain concern is to fost-er a cooperative atmdsphere.'' Hdwever, 
\^ once* the, family moves into" a public -setting parents become.. . 
' high "conscious of their child's dipj^ortment, and frequently. 

. exhoKt the' child tjo avoid 'disturbing .others or hurting their • 

■-■-./•■ :^ ■ 

t . - feelings. In the subways., shoes are taken off so-as-fiot tb 

dirty- the seats.- Wh6n with ^ndparents or relatives children- 

> , » are e:<p«cted to sh©w theiy best behavior, &t least at first i 

I ■ ' V . • - '\ 

And when with friends the stresses on getting <along and sharing 

- • . > .i ■ -"^ '^^ • ■ \ - 

• . toys withp:ut /fights . ■ In these extra-familial settings, parents 

'become more. Explicit about the type of behaVior they expect . 

from, their chMd!(;^n. The grea^r strictness in public settings' • 

does not stem from parental ^loncem 'to convey moral lessons, 

..r * few- in thi^area they lack confidence. '^|i4;hdr,_their strict-? 

^•.ness is related to a concern for other's and for avoiding 

y . ■ ■ ■ 

-embaraasment on .the family. Also as Befu suggests, persuasion 
■ ' . • . • ' . . ' ' Ji 

■p.-. '■ rather than punishment is the .typical means of control, * 

.ERIC : ■. .■ • • - ', . .., 
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'■ Seme Possible Impllcatllflns of the's6 Mo'dal Chlld-Rear lng 
PracilQes - '■ i ~ : - ' • 



sulDscribe to a national 
practices will have -a 



• In^ that, the above tendejp..ci^s appear tp be typical of" 
Dcial groups^^jits-ififght turn to coislder 5ome "of their 

mpilcat Ions-- for p[ers6na^lty deye'lopment..„ In doing. .so,-'two 

'>-'^'^ - . ; • ' 

ireSits shpuld be stressed. We do' not 

r-acter approach wh'lch assumes these 

^. determinan t effec t jonjthe Jg^ganes.e mind . " "Por. .one ^ as" We have ' 

l&lj^a^y. itr?ssed,;J;her^^ Is enough variation* around all_Qf.. tjlese 

practice^ ,t6 dispose young" Japaneae along' a great dlversl4y/of 

. —routes "of Versonailty development. 'Sehondly,- while there' are « ^ 

different opinions on this l^sue/ our own .position 'is tha°t 

. experiences Vl^cn'ocfcilr in the- family I are no more likely to - 

determine persond|i4'ty tlwjn those which occur "in otheS- settings. 

•JThese fam41y^expp|'lence.s wlil have pejrsonality consequences, 

only t'Q the extenjb they a're :'einforc^^d by subsequent expedience". 

• • ; With these qualiflcati.ons, let us consider' what tendencies 

th^' modal practices encoura^. .One. |Lmpllcatlon Befu draws 

. from* these practices and- especially /the stress orr depen?^ency 



training, is that Japanese children sCre more llkrely to asso- 
elate positive affect with their parents,. especially their ' 
' 'inother, than \he American. child. We can 'see in the .strong' 
maternal .attachnjent, the prototypal of -the Japanese tendency * 
to feel stroijg 'p'psltive affect towLrds the' small intimate 
group .of friends J co-workers, neighbors, etc. . American 
-^hild-rearlng is not likely to f o^tei:, as positive an affect 



In cfilidren. to their family, or lA%ythe ei^otional groundwork 



for s<-.rong positive orientations fo ^e' subsequent saall 

^ • ^- , ' 

groups in/ which the individual will find himself. The relA- 

' / • . ' ' Q • 

^ tively^ ^rong affect of 'the Japanese chl,ld to his 'family . 
. • ■ ■ ■ . ' \ ~" ^, 

groups makes the process of --entering new[ groups 'm,ore difficult.- 

/ . . , 1 — 

-Sor examplei, when Japanese children visit'-s^he homg^^^of their 

friends', *their 'mothers often go with them, for tK^first 



days of kindergarten mothers' are ,ex|).ee^ 
children for the. _full„ morning; the-^r outing, 
. .^chUd ceases Ijursting into t^^s the,j9t5men,t 
f rcM ^sight. However, once tl 



^ny^-t^e": 



/ 



itln^esjuntil the„ 
i0th^ivd i s app ears 
li'f.^ct is achieved. 



the ^panese. child is likely t^f^v^l^r^a strong attachi^eht TJI 

• \ V ' ' \ ■ ' \ ' 

the^new\group — "be it "of playmateV^/ schoo3!mates, -or whatever. . 

» \ ' • "'""^ , ■» , . 

He comes to depend on his neU- group for security and affection 

. - . \ .-^ ' ■ - , ^ 

« '• 

just as the. family. was- onq^- the,. source of, these gratifications. 

Secondly, we might sufmise that^ contemporary. Japanese 
chil'dren, t)e»caus*e^ they experj.en6e a ^relatlvely egalitarian 



family experience,- are prone to expect ^egJilitarian relations 

* • *' » • 

in other social situational .v -Most .important in this propgsi- 
■iion is the J^lication that the 'dispositions of today's 
children are/ different: Wh.ereas in the past,^ family relations 
in Japan tended- to be much more a»uthoritariaa, J)roviding'*f or 
some analysts an^ e:>g)lanation for the apparent tendency of the 
Japanese people td , accept authority, few today woi;Lld accept 

this' "family: writ large" argiipent.^° .Still we can appreciate 

■ ■ ' . . . ' • ■ 

hpw a more egalitarian' family atmo'sphel-e' might lead young . 
children to expect more egalitarian aj^lations: in other con- ^ 
.texts 4 Thus in.iii^eraction with friends^ leach child .would 
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expect to have an equal >chance to. talk o»|to play with toys-- 
and- be upset with a particular, playmate attempted to dominate. 
Similatly in kindergarten, or school- they .would prefer a *s*etting 
that allowed "coAsiderable participation over one where^they " 
, rnighl; be ignored, e^^luded, or merely talked down to. 

^ . • . ' ' . • • ' . 

In. our summary of .patterns we have also noted how. • 
Japanese mothe-rs^'tend to spend less time talking to their 
children than is the. case-for American' ^thers.^''^ Underlying*' . 
the Japanese paren?, and, efipp^cially- the mothers, relative ' ^ 

• > • 

lack of verbal exchfuiges may be^a'sense of inadequjaby. conc-em- ' 

■ • /- ■ 

ing what should be ^aid. .In the a^ea of moral education, as 

Fujcutake observes, Japanese parents are -hesitant to instruct 

their Children. ^ Rather, than firinlji tell'^ their children: what is 

right or wrong, parents will reason, ca-Jole, bribe, and if th^se 

... ' . .. ^ 

strategic faii, submit to their -children's wishes.. Parents are 

reluctant- to shape th6ir children's morality, \fox they are , * 

uncertain as to what orientations will be appropriate later on. 

, Also to oppose" the child is -to threaten, the harniony of the 

parent-child relationship. Figuratively speaking^' parents - 

leave a moral blank check for other institutions^ tb fill-oilt. ♦ 

» "* ■ * , • ■ 

From Kindergarten'' to Adolescence .- . , 

As we will 'indicate in the next • chapter , the primary 

' ■ ' ■ * ' ■ ' ' \ ' ' 

■ ^school is a critical experience for .«ost- Japanese chiOLdreil. 

. - t - • _ j ^ — - — ^ 

Whereas in their ^mative yeays,* life is home-»CflAtered, "once * 

children entjer the'primar^ school they become" sch^l-centered. ' 

- ; t • • " • ^ . - 

'Not only do children be^in to spend thjs .majority of their- v 

\ ■ ' ■ *■ »' . . 

waking/ hours at school, but they alao begin to vifew the school' 

7. : 5" . . ^ . • ■ 1 • ' 



end educational. acl^evyment'.a's one of their major purposes and* 
sources 9f satisfaction. Teachers come €o compete. with " 
parents* as obje■cj^3 of admiration. Also, children begin. to- 
..form friendships with classmates who liye outside. their imme-' 
di'Qte neighborhoods. ' -v - • * 

^. The tendency of increasing *sch6ol-centVredness" has 

' * • ' 

always applied to the minority of school children, who 'were ' 

destined for further- scho<^Ling beyond the primary level. But 

- - . ^ ■ .. . . , • « 

today .all youth expeict to go on to complete at least middle. * 

school-, and most expect >to go beyond that* Under these new 
' conditions^ '.the primary school experience becomes raeanlngfur 
for the entire 'cohoHv In' the next four chapters we will turn 
t® a consideration of 'what actually goes on in Japanese schools 
and with* what ;consequences. for the personalities of young peo- 
pie. There we/will .also* indicate how -the school, experience- 
gradually draws yo.ung people away from their f amiiiesT With 
every year this tendency becomes mor^^profound so that by the 
middle school years .the f am^l't^sinf luenc'e .has been sharply . 
reduced. • 

^^Slncie^orld War II, stimulated, .by?- such studies ks 
Riesman's Lonely Crowd and'imyte»s Street Corner^ Society . . 
American sociologists 'have become mqre. eonscious of peer 
contacts and their influence /on y6uth*s attitudes* In/«ed,^ 
some have gone, so far, as to. declare the emergence of d new ^ 
youth stage in the American life-cycle where |)hysically and 
intellectGally mature- young, people search for their 'identity 
and their -niche in tlie adult vork system*^^ Implicit in this 



coiiception, is the notion' that much that* children le&tn. in " 
their family ,an4 early school year's is subjected to aVreevalu-- 

1 . • • . i ' \v ■ ■• 

ation. . Insofar 'as there is such , a thing aa the 'emergence of' 



-*an indep&entVputh .stage, it' is necessary to modify the tra- • 

• ■ «( . . ^ — -J- . . . \ . . 

' dltioriai family^mpriTit^T)ersp-ec1rlTe'STi3n~swiJ^^^ 



Studies' of^ tlapanese society have' "been -slow to* recognize 
the ittpprtance of the youth stage, and have rather stressed the 
->.centraiity;^in 'adolescent life of the family~>(rf.rcle. For example, 
' Stoetze'l rep'orts 'ijhat "both youth and girls give family rela- 
^-tionships f Irst- p-lace more of ten, than any otjietr iclnd^ or activity. 
:S4lnilarly abcolrdjrhg to V6gel aoTolescerits ' ^end,.more time with 
' thelj; family than with their peers and ^the ^ma^ority .'do not have 
parfjlcular peers whom they consider clqae friends. Possibly 
•th-e|family emphasis was iust3fted.jat.ear lie r periods, ^at legist - 
.for cel*tain soVlstl strata., ,At the. .s'a;meTtlke3-.^'-(5onsidering , 
tfefese. earlier iieriods, it would be remiss to ignore^e. important 
role that youth groups played in many:-, village! societies— in ' 
. helping young people select their matea^ or. in facilitating 
«fche -military's. mobilizatioh for war. ' v- . ' - . ' 
■ . Whatever the past situation, it is'clear that- the, majority 
oi today youth, /both in' oity and country,*, expqrience a dis- 
tinct youth stage parallel's/that in Western societies. As. 
young >^le move into middle school-, they are- expdsed to ah 
extensile '^^rray' of ' ]^^lir school-based 'extra-curricular 
"activities. .In ou/ owrt" study of several Kyoto middle schools, 
we found that So'^percent of all first .and. second year middle' 
schoolers participated In these - activities, * and ever ""half 



participated 6n a daily basis. . The. clubs were . organized along 
remarkably dei^ocratic lines, and clearly "reinforced* many oi^ 
th€^ ■^di'ms, f or group interaction that had been instilled diiri^ 
th6 primary school experience. They encouraged participation. 

exP-rgksi.irfiaa&S-,_§^nd_(LQQp^ Whlle'depmphasizlng compet'iJ^ion. 



Most clubs included members 'of both sexes on a more or 'less - 
equal basis.' In the athletic clCibs such as tennis, a single 
girl would never b'e /pitted against- a boy, but mixed doub res. ' ' 
were'.hpt uncbmm6n. Students . viewed these activities" as the 
most rewa^rdirig pari? of their' school experience and indeed 'of' 
-their lives. .Thus they often showed up on Saturdays and Sundays 
for extiza-s ess ions and' they selected many of their friends frcxn 
am^g fellow clubmates. ' - * 




Adolescent Independence -in the High Schools 
I Gruson in a recent st-ftdy of a cross-Jection of Osaka high 

school students finds' they-have a -somewhat lower level of par- 
ticipation in scho6l'club activities than the middle schoolers 
we studied— which is understandable in that the' high school^ 
students arejmuch closer to tlie day when they take college 
entrance exams, and being^tied to the^ grind of exam prepara- 
\iave less, time for play.^^" .Even so, she 'reports 
that the high Ischool students find other occasions for asso- 
ciation—in thiir home rooms, going to movies and other cultural 
events, attending jjuku, etc. These young people clearly spend 
a much greater proportiofi of the^Lr extra-study ^time with friends 
than yrit„h , family Tnemt)ers. In*de*ed, one study reports that 



high- schoolers |perid an "average "Of only 2.4.jmiates a day^._ - 
talking wit"h their igothers.^^ High sohool^i^, prefer to discuss 
their future plan's and' their personal p/bhlems with clos4 f fiends 
rather than with -parents or sibllii^^Sl. 6 .percent repo3*t that " 

—fche y wo u l d •con ft dft th i ngs to- close- f^ nds^^thkt^h«3M<ould-not—^ 

" ' ' . • ' •311 ' J' " ■ ' •'. ' ' "■" 

normally tell their parents. . j ♦ < 

. Youth/report se^-ous difficui^ty .Irl^^coraffuQlca^irtg with 

their pa'rents', and sometimes outright cohf lie t. In instances ■ 

where^here are differences, a majority of. .youth feel thgy have * 

the ;right to stick .to their guns s InX^esponse to one .question-, " 

only 20 percent stated they felt a duty^ to agree with their 

parents." 'IrT^he words of these young people,'-' - \ '* ^ 

if ' * ^ 'k • 

-There is no use discussing .many issues with my parents 
because they are not equipped to discuss inteiligently . 



with me. ■ x ' v • 



Vis parents are ^incapable of giving- me any sensible- ' - 
adyice becalise they lack the^isducation whicji I have. 
I^am embarrassed *to ask my parents .serigus' questions 
"becausp they ha.ve no understanding of what is ^oing * 
on in'the world. . / • ; " ' ' . ^ 

Gruson notes that others complain of their mother's' lack -of \ 

knowledge' and "common sense. "^^ ' ■ i " ' 

- •>-.'*; ■ . ^ - , !...,- 

•■With<this low opinion of ^their parent's wisdom, it is not 
surprising to f ind • that • youth do a lot of ..thinking, on their own 



arid jLn consultation with friejids. 'indeed, their independent ' 
ttiinkinjl^ extends to makirj decisions on aome of the most crucial 



developments of their lives— ncluding ^eiect3,ng their college 

major and occupation. Nine out of ten who are planning *to go 

tO' college say they have , chosen th^eir, own major "based on my . 

interest.' Most deny direct parental influence,, oijly pointii^g 

'. ' ■ / * ' 
out that they have tried to ke e p wift^n the b^ds of wha't 

their family would cons^ider respectable Similarly, over '3 A 

say they .will make their own decision about wha* kind of work 

to pursue. .These .findings on adolescant* Self-reliance h'&ve 

been corroborated by other recent studies, most notable among 

these beingr a' series of White' Papers on- Youtli prepared" by the 

Prime Minister's Office; The 19'6Sl edition summari2e(f a ' ■ 

• ' ' > •■ ' ' ( . ' ■ ' ■ . .> ^ 

national, survey indicating that "a majority of adolescents either 

. - » ' ■ .' 

solve problems by themselves or seek, advice f rom f -rlends' and. very, 

few^^of them seek. assistance from parents J^^' Anothpr s.urVey. 

t ' ' ' . - . - • " - I ' , . 

'=**nphasizes the important role of the media In providing -young 

. >/ ^ \ ' > * ' ^ - ' • ' ^ 

people with .the information to make decisions. \ , ' . 

Regretably, one question bypassed in both the Grusen- and 

Prime. M5,nister Office's studies -was the differential role of 

fa"'- * . - - - 

qlass in shaping youth-parent relatioA^. One might expect that 
upper and middle class parents have a greater potential' for cqm- , 
munid^ting with their children thanks to 'their superior education. 
On the other hand, the elitist values, of these parents- and' their 
tendency 'to presuade their children to compete^ irl^ school might 
tend;; to frustrate parent-child interaction. , ^ - ' 



; " Cle^arly young people in Jap^ri decrekse, their reliancie on' 
••■parental advice a^d guidance 'as they proce^df.,,into adolescence.," - 
y Yet at the* sanfe time youth still^Jtarn jtp the^l^ome as a" place for* 

_-£^pport and^_ematj^6aajl:tbrt.lficaticax>-^-^^ 



.towards increasing self-reliaiice generates -parental^ concern and*' 
anxiety, but surprisingly little Conflict. we have, hoted', ^ 
contemporary Jap^ese -parentA Jtxhibit QQn5MeJ!^ab1L<?lt^>.Ierance 
towssrds 'their children. Parents seem to feel' thiat being young- , 
in, today's world- is difficult," arf ex^jerience- they. are \inat>le .tb 

.fully understand; thus their children are^ l.ocj^ed to^for s.ugge's- 
t^oris and leadership. Also, for many mothers their children are 

^ their central "life-interests. ' To" damage relations with their / 

i ' '.■ ■■ , ^ ' ' 

. children is to- undermine a m^Jor vsouirc^'of their personal ,grati- 

• > . '• , " *- ■ ■ 

fication. '--^ ^ , . • • 

. , , ^ . - . - - ■ ' » 

The tr.a:ditionali family was able to command "lihe ailegian'ce- 

Of children by presentSing the proa^ct bf an 'event lial transfer 

*Qf- family property and' connections; .as ybung people could,,not~ 

- ' '■. 
envision superior, opportunities,' this- was" enough to induce 

• - - • " • ■ ■ , ■ ; . ' ' ' V * ■ : . . , . • ♦ 

attitudes of respect 'and's^preciaTbion.-'. On €he other hand,' in 
t|jie modem meritocratia society', the typidal -urban family hjis 
• little it can offer while tiie' occupational alternatives for.- 
yputh to-choos.e from are much ^nofe diverse. and\less related to 
parental sponsorship. In .the modern circ\imstancV<^the prac- 
•;tical "ties that',bind ar^ weaker and': the .likelihood Of provoking 
-: youthful rebellion-greater. ' Moreover,, in. a small nuclear family 



0 



the**emo 



without grandparents or' numerous -children, " the'Wotlonal cost of 

• V ; . ■• * 

• a]*benating,a child ai;e"mu(^ 'grea'ter. -thus today ^s parents . 

\ ■■ . ' ' . * ■ ■ ^ • ■ ? • 

^ often apj)e&r to adopt a position which wii'l minimize the possi- ^ 
.J)iliti«'s for conflict. ^' ' . " . '. ' 

• They im pose 'a minimum of rules on th eir children and are 



mum 

laxv^ven in th.e enforcement or~tpse. Fbr~exaihpT.e, in Grusen'^s 
study, the only rule imposed W a -majdrity €f , ^parents, concerned 
' the time .adolescents should cjDme home.^ But ^pven- here, I.young ] - 
men reported their . par ents Tai-ely c9mmented when they exceeded 

• fhe designated time. Krauss''s {report on student radicals shows . 
■ :;th^t the/ rarely fait their parents^ at temp'tii^ to ^nge trieir 

political convict'ions;-- Mothers, => in particular, were said to 
-> ^ftvoid interjecting moral and political issues irito the relation, • 

' preferring merely* tb maintain a close'-^mptipnal^" tie/ Even when 1 

• ■ " " . t , . . - - y . ^ 
the radjicals took up activities which their parents strongly 

oppose.d, the parents usually, remained loyal. Onejfather con- • 

"tinued sending .his sr)n a monthly sjjip^d for school eoqpenses ' * 

^ even , though he knew .thev son. had ignored his wishes and .drbpped ' .* 

' .put" for full-timfe political activity.^?" ' • ■ 

• ^ ' • \ . •• - • ' * . 

'Some -Western psychologis'ts have' argued, that rebellion. 

against parents is a crucial^ stage in ^the ' majburation of • young 
. . . ■ '. ^ • ' . - i • - " , • . ~ty ' ' ■ ' 

\ ^p^oplej without^,the interjection of their parents, it is diffi 
' ' / - . • , ' " - 

- cult 'for >oung' pedRle to. take up a. serious committed role, in 
.' "--^-^-.^ ' . • ' x' . ' 

, the a'djult-^world. P*rQm this point 'of view, . the minimization of 

i ' , ' ' ' ' . , ' ' '. ' 

parenlj-child ;cphf lict^'poses ,a special problem, for Japan, and ' 
l^ads t*o a unique solution. - Becattse^he Japanese family feels 
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it cannot afford the cost of • internal .c6nf;Llct, it displaces 
thez-iatent hostility outfward^- tWards other institutions 
afifectirig the lives of youth;. - Political institutions" become 
one of the- focii- of pent-up youthful libido. But the -main, 
s yjnboL-i s^tlie-^xata-sys-t em .- -The-^sy s-t em--is-4ri e»r«d^with--c oinp lex- 



emptions, of awe and' resentment, of fear and humor. - It aj^ears/ 
afe a stern orderer of ^outh 's I'ife in the same way tiJat a fath^ 
ot mother appears to many .American youth. Indeed, accbi-ding to 



tills interpretation', much of the emotional" pl^ch surrounding' 

Japan's fexamin^tion- hell derives from the .examination system's 

symbolic rple" in f o^^ering the "brealc between youth and aduXthood 

•that the exams lead to success ;f or ""some and failure 'for others ' 

is somewhat- incidental. This _ interpretation suggests' 'impor- 

, ^ ' ■ ' * •■ ^ 

tar;t functions for Uhe examination system in the Japanese* s'cheme 

• • . ■ " ■ " . f'-^Y' '■■ ' V ■' ' • . 
of growing up that would be displaced to the" -extent that- social - 

reformers succeeded- in "iinprovihg"* the ev'llg of tffe exam, system. 

'Among pther consequences, the harmony of the modem family might 

be threatened". ♦ ^ ■ ' >- - ' ■ ' ■ 

Conclusion •. . • ^ / 

— '•. ^ - - . >■ 

* . > . .' . ' .< / ■ _ . 

.,Thi£ chapter has. reviewed, major changes in the Japanese 

^ . ■ • <» ' Z' ■ . , . . .. * . 

family that bear op our larger argument,. Whereas '\there once 

wei-p several class-related family - typea, class links have 

gradually weakened so that -today the vast majority of families 

approjcima'te the' conjugal nuclear type. ,5?he structure -of this 

family is much, less hierarchical than was the case in- the' 

idealized traditional family. Some would, argue thai; this shift 



in- family structarfe i,s- an impor'tant causal element in the 
•broader postwar trend towards egalitarian socialization. 

While contemporary families practice a great diversity ^ 

of child-rearing- practices, again ther« geems to be little rela- 

, * ■ . . ^ • . . ■. 

tion between class position and the particular practices of a # 

given family. Mother' s^^ucation is the only^class_jiftri-a^^^ 

whicfji helps to explain .observed variati-on^T' t)Ut even this seems - 

.a weak predictor relative--*cr5^^on^ taste, "it is ^possible to 

ftafce- several generalizations, ab<5cit- modal patterns that bear on 



our .overall ajpgumeilt^ ' ' , - 

the " modern , f amily all6wfi remarkably, egalitarian 
patterns of interaction among family 'nrembers. " , 

< (2) child-^r'earing practices are oriented to establishing 
close emotional bonds between, family members, but they seem to.be 
extremely permissive with respect to actual behavior. By and 



large,- the ^family looks to outside institutions f^'^^Ci'dance • 
concerning normative standards and for the actual ^Ihciilcation 
of these standards. • ' ; - . ' ' 

'(3) Finally parents encourage their children to develop 
la positive attitude "^to schppl' • " 

, These practices facilitate a', relatively smooth trans'ition 
from-home to school for young people. Furthermore, they serve 
to? motivate children to accept what- is taught school with an • 
open min<r, thereby -enhancing the school's potential effect. " 
As"'w6;,wiliN see, young people • quickly become involved in school ■ 
and in theiryown adolescent society— so much sa' that.* by the time 



they become ^eenagers, this becpmes their major -source for 
guidance and teupport. The family recedes into the background 
as a dii«ect U^f luence on tjieir lives'^ " 'Nevertheless , most 
a:do.les cents contitiue to maiilfcain a warm emotional tie" to their 
family^ drawing ^motional 'support as they pass through the 
stressful 'fexperier\ce of preparing for adulthood. 



•c , FOOTNOTES - - ' • 

\ 

1 ■ . • ' 

Most of . the important Ameijican studies, are summarised in 
■ . - ■ . . •■• • 

- Alan Cv Kerckhoff, Socialization and Social tlaag , p. 123-24. " 

; * . Per a review of selected European studies/, see Olive- Bank 

. Soiploiogy of" Education , pp. 6lff. /' . 

• *^For an illustration of the vreaker. relations between class 

and 'cognitive achievement in Japa;i, see Table 6.2. ^Por class 

and socioeconomic achievement,/see Chapter 11. \ ' 

f :• '/.."' • , • 

' ' . / • • . t 

• -'Though most American social scientists would object to 



?> having their rese'arch classified as. "rad-'cal" or. "liberal/'' it 
' ' Is possfele through revising the* assumption, goals, , -and 'tone 
■of diffferent reports to classify them into these ideological 
categories. Eyen so, we find that Bowles 'and gintis; . Schooling 
♦in. Capitalist America ddhers as firmly 'to our list of .proposi- 
tions as does Peter Blau and'' Otis Duncan's the American Occupa - 



• » tional Structure . . . ^ 

Viliiaip T?. Ogburn and Meyer P. .Nitpkof f , NPechnology aq^ 
~ the Changing Family ;" David 'Riesman et al. The Lon^ y Crowd / 

!<. . 4j rThe essays which.best represents Parsons' ¥iew on the 

'"• • " ' ""*■'*. • ' ■ 

."'family are found'^lii Talcott Parsons, Social Structur e and Per-* 



sonality . See especially ''The' Lin|c Between Character and Society, 
. ' J; "F^om the Greater Learnin g as cited by Rdjiald Dore in City 

' "' ^. /Li'fe in Japan ; Berkeley: .^ivers'lty of California Press, '1958, 

* p. 93. ■ ,/ ■ ■ y. ' ' ■' . 

.'Mikio Sumiya/""The Functions 'and. Social Structure of 
" -^Education:^ ,Sdtiool and' Japanese Society." Journal of Social and 
\ >olltlaal Ideas In JaLpan /Vol/ 5; Nos. 2^^ (Dec, 1967) I30. 
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8 ■ ' ' ** \ 1 

Tadashl Futcqtake, Japanese Society, today « p.t.4ii..- 

* , "'^An excellent discussion of Japanefee Kiniship is found in 

Chie,Nakan^ f^insh'ip and Economic Organfetmon- in Rural Japan . 

^Qnarumi Befu, Japan: An Ah^hrop'olo^ical Introduction , 

'p. 3Bff.. • \ , . . ' ' . ■ 
' . • •. \' 

~^^As summarized l3y Robert' J. . Smith-, "pVe-Industrial. Urbanlsm 
• I in Japanr A Consideration of Multiple 'iJradltttons in feudal 

Society, " fn City and Village in Japan , ed . ' Tr|omas C . * Smith; I966, . 
. pp. ■241-257: - . ' ' - ; 



^^Takeyqshl ka«aLsMm§r and Kurt Steiner, 'Modernization and 

Divorce .trends d'n-Japin," in city^-and -VtUage iA Japan .' ed. 

Thomas rl;.^,^Smith, ftp; §0.3-39 

^Smith, op. cii-.; .also see .Mikio Sumiya, Social Impact 

•/ V ■" » , \. ' ' 

of Industrialization in Japan . Tokyo: A. Japanese Ifeitional 

r ♦ ■ . • • • ■ 

Commission f or' upscO, I963, Chapters '3 and' 4.. 
\ ^^azuo Kawai, Japan ' s American 'interlude . " 
, •^^por one discussion of -trends' in-'mate selectiW^ see 

Robert 0. Blood, Love Match and Arrant^ed tfarria^e . p.\-8ff. 

• 16 ' * ' ♦ •^ ' \ 

See Yawahlko Yuzawa, Kazoku Mondai.- (Problems of the 

■Pamily), p.« 60. 
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17 " ■ ■ ' \ ■/ 

/Much of .the following discussjLon- of.sarariman families', • 

.is based on'Ezra Vogel, Japan' r jiew Middle Class . ^ ^ 

^^ased on research by" Mitsuyoshi MJsuda as sunmarized 

in TCiyomi- Morioka, Kazoku Shaka l gdku (family sociology) ,\ Tokyo: 

Yukikaku, I967, p. 57. 1- . <' 

19Befu, op. cit., p. 55. V 



'■' ' ■ •119 ■ ■ •.. . ■. 



■^Vo'feel, op. citV, p.-i'^67. 
. ^^Yuzawa, op./cit. pp. ZKtt, "-In Kyoto where bur research 
was coAducted, although there are large clusters of smaJLr sh"oiJ^ 
in the* downtown areas, most.of the jshopowners' now ht. fe hje^mes in 

•the suburbs. One -downtownr primary school which once had over 

^ \ ■■' ' ' > ■" • ~ •■ 

-600 puplT-sm^w has fess than 40., 




. =Befu,\op. cit. p. 151. 

.r3one study of family, sleeping arrangement's finds no 
i • '■ A ' ' /" " ' ■ ^ ■ ■ ^- ■ - ■ =^ . 

.-i!iffer^hclBS„by[ class la JaparJ,,despite_sign'ificant class dif- 
ferences in beiirooqi to ^family member ratios,* See-Williafo Caudill 
"Tand d; W. Platk, "WJio-^sreeps by Whom?"' Parent-child Inyolvement 

in Urban Japaries.e Families , ""^ Psychiatry 29 i 344-66. 
>'"^.- • -^ukifake, op. cit .-,-. p. 43. * - ^, a ' \ 

- / ••; , ^The/dependerice ^heme is most fully developed l|,\Tafceo " 



,Doi' Th e Anktomy of Dependence . Also; see YoshiakI YamamUr^^^" . 
Nihonjin |q Haha (The jl'apanese and ' their Mothers) , Tokyo: 
Toyokan Shuppan''sha^l971^ For a ciaticai analysis, see Hlrbsiii - 
■> ¥agat^uma, "Some A&pects of the Contemporary Jkpanese Family: 
phce Confucian, Now Patherl.effe,-" Daedaljis, (^Spring, 1977) j Vol. ' 

■ 106,, pp.>i8l-210. , -J- ' , , ' ' ' ■'• 

- ' - 26 ■ •• ■ • ' ' . ■' . ' " ■ 

»• Massey's finding that'youth *who report they are raised 

' in families with strong fathers ar-e .mor^ rebellious is thfe . • 

opposite of what would be predicted by the- "family wrl't large"" 

hypothesis. 3ee Joseph Massey, Youth and Politics in Vapltn . 



• , . Caudill and Weinstein report that Japaii'ese mothers 

spoid lelssvtinie talking to their children than American mothers. 

♦ *. *- - ' . ' , ' .- 

See Wiiliam Caudill'. and Helen Weinsteln^L ^"Matea^ial Care and \ 

Infant' Behavior in Japan and America,^ Psychiatry . 32 (1969): 

12-43..^ 'Similarly Honrja reports for a sample jof Aic.hi f irst * 

, ' ' ^ . ;■ . ' . " ' -v- '■ 

g-^<3er-s-4{xe-.laclc of associatjjon-Jajetween-jBloc'ial _ c las s ...and the 
. ' r ^ r ' ' . ' • • * ' -* * 

way .mothers communicate with their children; «ee Notuyuki Hohna, 

/'A Note on Social Structure Wd Linguistic Behavior," in Freed ' 

~- — ' ■ .' ' ' . • - " ' ' / 

Peng, 'ed. I.anf^uage in Japanese Society , Tokyo:, Univers^^ty^ of 

'Tokyo Pp:ess, 1975, .P. 2p7-. 



- David '^li^sman et al. The Lonely Crowd t William ,Whyte 



Street Corner Society . 



^^Pertv^ps the fi^st^book to .develop the thegis' .of a 
new youth, stage, between adolescence and adulthood was Kenneth 
Kenniston, The .Young Radl^ials . ' , . ^ ^ 

^^Jean .Stoetzel,- Without the Chrysanthemum and the Sword , 
p.^169. , .■ ' ■ '<r ■ . " ■ \ ' 

' -^^Vogei; op. cit., p.*- ll^ff. •. ' -'o . . ' • 

^ Hirokp Grusen. Parent'-Adolescent Relationship in • 
Japan: Patterns., of ^Dependency « ' Unpublished EdrD. disjsertaition. 



1971'«t« ', 
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' ' . ^^Sorif u Selsh6nen Taisaki^»^onbu, Seishonen Hakusho ''. 
( White Paper on Yodth ) j:969V 

, 3^Grusen, op.v cit.., p. 132. ^ 
: '^5iijid.., ^-. i26ff. , . ^ 



. 37soyif u Selshoniwi .Taisaku Honbu, Gendal no Wakamdno 'jT achl ' 
\ (Contemporary lrouth),/l97d. ". vj'^ . ^ - t * ' ' * 

^' . . 38(jrusen, op. cit.', p. 112. / . , 

^^lliot Krauss. Young Radicals- Revi sl'ted. ^ . • ' 
^^Christte Kiefer, "The Psychological Interdependence e 
of Family, * School, ''and Bureaucracy In ^Tapan^ " ; . 
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CHAPT-ER'FrVE ' - ' 

' ' . . ■ - . - _ . 

\EGALI;TARIAN EDUCATIDN-IN-JTHE- PRIMARY SCHOOLS 

^ ^,^0X1 has always Tjelieved that schools should, develop 
"whole p.fople"* rather than some narrow aspect of indivi'dual ' 
potential, and since the 'Meiji rest/Dration, Japanese primar^ 
schools have been assigned, the most' important role in this * 
proaesB,' that of transmitting a common culture and pf moti- 
vating* youth for their subsequent years in the school system* 

-I 9^^^ .'^^^ course of Japanese history, the^ primary '^school ^ 
interpretation of the coWon' culture has* varied: Im the early 
stage^ of, modernization, much stress was placed on* the hierar- 
chal, aspect^ of social relations-. DmrLng the, years leading up 
to Woi|Ld War li nationalistic tftemes were promoted* And 
, since ^orld ,War II humanistic and egalitarian themes have been 
^stress^d. Inl ^^^chjpf these p'eriods, the schoG^s emphasis has 
abtusllkr been somewhat at variance with the actual trends of , 
the. adult society Up to World War II, this devia|:iori was 
thanks to the leadership of -the nationalistic governm'ent* 



Since Wojpld ^rar II, the government's influence hsts been 

reduced in certain areas whereas^ that of the teachers, led r 

' ' 'I ^ _ ' ' ' ■ / . • ..v' 

by th^ir lifleological union, has 'substantially irici^eased/ 

Our^concirn in this chapter wili be with th^ postwar primary 

school, and the manner in -which it. qpriveys the common cultui;e* 

,In <^ixr consideration of the old' system we found' that 

tlie elemerltary school received ^all the. nation's jroiitiriLn^^ . 

exi)osed th^m to a common curriculum, but it did ncft give them 

6 
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axi equal educa^ibn. ^ Ppr exainple, ^some scfi?>©i§. by virtue of - 
V their location in backward prefectures or " isolated a^^ea^s were 

poorly equipped and staffed. MoreoveV, withiA given schools 
.teachers tended to favor certain children, respecially bright 
students and those from better famtlias, ■ » / 

, ^ But over'' the postwar period this situation has changed. 
Todays S cfacili;fcies and treatments, appear remarkably equa,^. - / 

There are several reasons for' the change: ' . * , - 

^ . - - -" > * ^ ^ ^ ' ' ' ' * " ' ' 

1) The'Oeeupation reforms and the neW laws institwjbionalized. . t 

egalitarian educational valueij. * * ' o 

♦ ' • . • .1- ^ ... 

• 2) Public, policy has proriioted equality of facilities; 

3) Selfish parents have always demanded that schools ' 

» • ^ . % • • • . 

devote special attention to their child. With the' spread of 
' - exam competition inost parents "have become Selfish. Teachers.^ . ' 

have found that thgi eaalest solution is, simply to treat all 
' chil'dren equally ♦ ' ^ / \ . ' , • 

^ ' 4) The extension -of compulsory., education through the 

ninth grade has enabled teachers 'tp practice equal' education 
^at'least through the primary school. ^As stu^dents^hjave a ^ * . 
' ^chance 'to accelerate later^ most primary* school teachers do , 
not feel 'upj?et. that their equal education holds tlfe bright 
'students back. ^ They feel little strain in devoting ^"tabre than, 
equal at-t-ention to the slow ^tudents who need it^mpst^ ^ 

fj) Teachers draw support in their effbrts to practice . 
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J^egallta^tan-edtrcBTlrlron^^ Japan' Teacher's -'Union. The 

Union is cbmmittea to a sociailist conception of a more equal 

. ^. - ' ; ' - 1241 ■ " . -> • •> 

/ 



fiocifetjr that upholds a peaceful worlij order. ^ Teachers are 

J '• » '/ ' • , ■ . ■ , 

constantly ramiAded of these\ themes in Union 'newsletters and 

meetings. "Especialij^- in. recent years, this Union. has shown 

mubh interesv in. the actual process, of educations- ^he- Union 

has chosen as its special educational goal that of helping 

every. child to understand /w akaru' I as well a,s ,to simply .perform " 

fdekiru) . jbie tasks that are pre>ented in the curriculum. The 

— ' — r'-: . ■ ' V " - ^ . 

Union's educational ideal i-i" not unlike that' of .America's 

v. ^ Jir' . ' . , . ■ 

• » • . • 

.-Mastery Learning. . . " ^ ^ " - . ' 

Schools teach many lessons. Some are'' ir\ the fortaai 
Curriculum, some in what has come to be known as the hi'dden or 
latent curriculum— lessons' which* reside, in the structure of 

schools, the rhythms students are put through, the manner in 

■ ■ " ■ " . • '5 ' ■ . ■■ 

whi-ch they are- regarded, the ex§imple teachers -set , Some of the 

school's* and teacher's lessons are intentional, but. many a^e not 

Those Who are involve'd in schools ar§ unlikely to provide 

■ . . ■ *. , . • 

. . • - . . ■. . 

an? especially revealing account of these lessons— in part, 

. . ' ■ ^ • . , i,t • - ■• ' ' 

because they are so busy with the formal curriculum, ^or can 
one find, any ^ccgur^ts of these' lessons in the literature. ^ 
In\that there is suchTa scarcity of information on what schools 
teach,,! decided , to- go to school myself.'. , In lat.e I973i ^or a 
few weeks I visited schools in the Chicago area to freshen my 
-childhood memories of school life, arid then I went to Kyoto., 
^Japan,. wh&r'e X spent the.- better part cf a year visiting schools 
and talking to people, about them.'. ' . . ' 
. ""Needless~to say, the expression of -my desire to visit 
schools "caused consl-derable confusion. .''iTf first I simply 



Visited a couple of scho61s- wt-th a st^enipnt in Japanese about * 
my interest in education and social change and nay 'desire to vi'sit 

■ ■ ' ■ ■ ;■...<. 

several schools to conduct' intensive f ie^dwork. ^ ' ' 

■" While principals could' recognise the valtae of what I planned 

to do,, they were concerned with the disturbance it might create 

' * „■ . . 

•in,, the classrooms . Teachers wei*e wary for . the same reasons; and 

, , ' • .J . ' ■ , ' . ..i. 

's-ome^were. suspicious of. my ideological "notions. "Cher e were 
several refusals, and as.. worked .out personal connections to. a 
school prdved to be the key t^x^ntry. The first school I was 
allowed to visit and observe was dne"whi^ch several of 'my" 
Japanese* relati><es attended. "One of ^ my rii'eces was a student in 
the. first class I obBeryed. Roughly half the teachers in this ^ 
school agreed to let me watch their ,classesj the teachers, talCfng 
into account my desire to see a. representative, spectrum of courses, 
decided^on my scfhedule. Usually I spent six to eight days, over,, 
a period of'thrge weeks in^a 'single clas^robml; and after the 
observation period, I chatted with the teachers' "for from one to 
three hours.. Following the initial^obsefvarbd^iaJp^riod, several 
teachers ^invited me to come-back for check-ups arid I gratefully 
accppted. . ^ ' ' . • " "~ ^ 

. Gradually, .1 overcame; the f ears ^'of the members of this 
schobl and they 'spoke about their "new student"' to friends. 
Within three months I was welcomed to several schools in „the' 



local are^ dnd received many^ chances .to " check-out the generality 
of~my -ini^al observations, c Later I trJ^^^lled 'to other pre*- ^-r^- 
fectures for short periods of observation.* 
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These visits to -rVarious settings helpfed me to appreciate . 

- " • . V . " ' * ^ • ' \ ^ ^ 

rthe VJivers'f'ty in Japanese education— apid in Chapter 3 and 8, I 

' discussrsome aspects of the diversity in greater detail* One ' 

. ' . ' \i — ^ \ ' ' : - ' ; 

key fispect is the extent "to which* the teachers of a 'School ^ 
.arfe unionized* , Wh^^re they are, the egalitarian educational 
t'hemes will be paramount j in Kyoto unionization Is^ virt^ually 
uniyersaj., • so my concentration of. fiQld work there "leads to a 

qerta^in' degree, of bias* However, , my visits to other areas of 

^ • • ' . . .' • ' ' * " 

'Japan left me with the. s.trong impression that th.e ^regional 

deviations are not signficant uhtil^jijae middle, school,, ana th8i,t 

• - • 6 

there, is a common pattern at the primary scliool lev.el, ^e 

. toilowingsAs my effort to summarize 'that i)atjbern. leaning on my 

experience at the first school, while adjusting , it where its ; ' 

•* ' ' # 

practices proved .exceptional, Opc^aslonally. comparisons, are made 

• ^ • . * . . ' ^ / ' • ^ 

with a stereotyped American f oi^aiat from my own field observatloirw 

and from,. the literature which I will be careful to referenceo 

Primary^ School;. ^ " ' , 

TheyOpeMng Ceremony . : ^ ^ . * • • • , . * 

Cn' trad Jit lozial Japan, growing- up -was .signified by such 
events as boys or girls 'day or youths day,- However, with the. 
Increasing importanc'e of ..the school system, a- chil^fl's 'progress 
"through life has come to he marked by hia 'status in the" school 
-system.^ Schpol is a common experience ;for Japanes.e youth, ey^n 
more\so tlian for American's. Textbooks, ^ facilities, and-schc^ 
events are remarkably uniform throughout Japan. Also, in con- 
t-rast with the U.S. one can accurately .determine f. youth's, age' 
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^ from his school yearl Entering first' grade prfmary"students arT 

all six years bid as of A^ril first of -the" year .when they begin 

school. The Jiapahese' school does not" fail -or accelerate the 

•• ' * . • V ■ ' • • ■ ^ : 

•grade level of .any of^ its s^tvidents- so 'six years later when * . 

•these students 'begin middle school they .will be twelve years 

old,, and then fifteen when they begiri high school,-'> 

Stages 'in school (and stages in growth) are .celebrated by 

elaborate- ceremonies, a^ least, by^.American stanaards. . On "the 

first official day of "school, each new first grader comes to ' ^ 

• school '-dressed in his^ finest along with his; mother or .father . 
While the parents go* to the assembly' Kail, ihe "children line up 

. in their new classrodjfts, and at the .call they- Solemnly march 

• * > < , . " ■ , 

in to take the seats beifore their parents. The- p'l^incipjal 'introV 

■* * ' .' ' . . ■ • ■ ' 

' -duces the student's.' teachers and delivers a shori speech on the* 

•'".'*■ . <> t, ' ' , ""x- • ■ ' , 

ideals of the school, I, ' *' ' . ' ^ - " * 

At -the school I attended the principalis speech was brief 

• • '..V • • . ' • * ■' ■ . ■ . 

•'but moving-.; he told the ^children ..that they now. would .lyecom^e 
■ ' -\ ".v '-.^ * . 

members of a larger family witiere they would 'have an opportunity 
. • ■ * * ^ ■ . ' " • . ' • • f< ' . *■ ■ . 

to make many^new friends?. ^ They would nefed to cooperate as this' " 

. new family was' much' largely, than'i:hat at ' their home. * If they 
were -confused or did npt underi^tand things, they should feel 
. fxee* to ask. anyone in the sc,hool -for .help because* all belonged 
.to the family. ~ Tlowever,, Jbef ore they sought help -ihey should \ " 
.always try to solve. the problem themselves. ThC^principal 

told the story of Thomas. Edison, the'*fafebus. inyentor, who said 
. that achievemei^t was 9956 perspiration arici ^15^-.inspira.'bion: He 
alsoNmentioned the coriStaen't "of jjapan'9 Nobel- Prize Vlnner, 
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" Yukawa Hideki, that, success in any^d^avor comes through 



• contliiuous repetitive prac?lilce' until; ^ne mast~e^SL^€^^ery detail.* 
So." the -principal- as Iced . his. new charges to work hard to under- • 

-"."jStand what they, were exposed to in the-schobl and to seek helj^^ - 

■ . ^ ^ ;■ • . " ' . ' . 

• only after "they had exhausted all 6t'Ker possibilities-.. Finally, 
;• he told them to be, careful- of the t^raf^ic when coming; to school. 

: , /.^'Turnlr^to the parents, ^he prlrjc^ipal- asked that they., 
trust the school and the teachers for th^ite people were pro- 

• f essionals >rith d-eep experience... " School,, he stressed, aimed 

nol; only at developing the minds but also. *he" spirt and the body. 

\ Parents these days were too wbi'rled about the academic achi>ev6- 

*- . -* 

' -. • ■ . . ' ' • •' \ 

■ men.t. of, their children. Tfiey should, not- feel that their child • s 
; future was ,goin§ to -be determii|ed by' what happened in > single 

day or even .a ye^r of - school. He entreated the parents to relax 

•■ 'and help their children enjoy this new\s;tage in life. . To com- 
■ , ' f ■ ■' ■ 

plete the" ceremony a group of second graders stood lief ore the. . 

. newcfimers to chaj^ a>he^rty welcome and to extend the hand^f - 

' friendship.' ■• / •} . \ - 

.-Following the assembly,. teach' child went to his new 

classroom, and as the parents stood around. the back th^ teacher 

^explained th« procedures -he intended to foilow. . As with the 



' ' principal, he tried to reassure the parents.* He told them that , 

:he loves chilxnpenpeBpBC-tal-ly-'the JTirst and second graders, / 

"that he already has several years of teaching e^^erierice (only. 

^rarely is a new teacher assigned the difficult task of handling 

. ■' . - ' ■ ■ ' ." . ^ . 

. first ^grad^.rs)^.. - He explained his concern to develop not only 



the minds o'f these children but also thelij hearts ahd^ bo.dies. . 
•The classroom^ he emphasized,- 'is different than ttie homfe, and • 
some may experience problems. But, he entreated the parents to 
be tolerant and to trust .In him . He urged parents to come to 
him.ifor discussion of their .child's adjustment, but always in 
these dis<5ussions to keep in. mind that their 'child^ was not the, 

. only member -rj/.. the .class . Rather each* parent • s child is one 
ainong^orty. T|^n the teaclier turned to the student;s. and 

■-.called out^heif names', and -for -the first time each student . 

stood «p to say present. -Some forms anftounci^ig school 'prdc e- 

' ■ . » ' ' ' ^ • ^ -> . • 

duifes we're handed -out which the children were ask^.to take 
home' to their parents. And the -^irst- day of school came/ to -aci 



end.'; ^ 



Establishing-, Order 

— ' — : — . — — — 

One of the/ first problei^;' the Japanese school attacks is 
that of creating order in the classrooms-. In', certain obvious •. 
. respect ff>. this problem is more pressing in Japan -thao. in the 
U.S. Th^ typical Japanese primary .^Ch'ool has .between for'ty 
and forty-five students per* teacher in every class at every 
;grade levelj moreover, there ar-e^. no extra assistant teachers • ' 
or specialist' teachers to assist in ovei^rowded classes. With- 
put a high leygl of student compliance, 'this system would 
rapidly fall into; chaos. In cont;rast, Amei-ician class sizes*, 
lend^ Fo~W~ifiuc%"-smalierr;par and second 

grade levels^. In- addition, the teachers , at these grade levels. • 
are likely- to have assistants! In a sense-; the American teacher 
can substitute attention for order. ■ . - ^ • 



Ordfer In. the Japanese. classroom in^JUides^ greeting the 
teacher $ach" mornlr^g, ^^standlnc: beside one!s desk when speaking, 

i 

listening to others and tl>e teacher,' In silence, and cooperating 
^ grbup. ad^lylttes. Even. those, teachers who personally adopt an 
ln]^rmal sty le\ try hard tp establish this c»:der for these "soft" 
teachers recognize their style Is somewhat exceptional, an^i,they^ 

feel, responsible to'lmpress In the children's minds a picture of 

... * • , - . "> 

proper classroom behavior that will last them through th^lr 

" sch'ool' days. * • , . ^ " 

Recognlz4jig^that a fijll day of- school ^-cah be exhausting, 

the school schec^ule slowly eases the newcomers Into ^the routine. 

For the first several weeks, the students come to school for 

only three to. f oi;r periods *a day, and return to their homes, for . 

lunch. After this initiation perlQjJ, the days are extended to 

I'r.om four to five periods. Most the four period days end wifh 

school lunches eaten together in the clas;Sroom; on the two five 

period'^days of each week* the first graders return and go lor 

one period , after lunch— often music or some other favorite " ^< 

which easily catches thefr attention; ; - 

Within.. the framework of- this relatively uridefllanding 

scTiedule, the teacher works to establish order. * One, typl.cal 

trick is to, announce certaifi basic rules*'such as for the arrange- 

•m§nt of desks, and *keep on checking to see whether students 

comply;with tMs. Still another is to establish a hecific pace 

of activity in the classroom composed largely of things that 
*^ * ^ ♦ ' 

the students want to do — openings texts, reciting, perforMng 



_lexercises^ singing songs. Thus_the'^tudents ar e Xeft- wlth'^'ll t tie 

» ¥ • - • 

time to , become disorderly. A teacher adopting this strategy 

might. spend ah unusual amount ol^ time preparing colorful displays 

to put on the blackboard, ^or trying to teach through game- like 

devices, often prepared by' the students. Classroom order is' 

developed through conditioning students to cooperate in groups 

■that prepare contributions'^ or" the total class " ■.* 

One'^^.ofjbhe most impressive strategies to establish order 
' ' ' W ' . " . - ■ • , ' ■ 

•was shovn me'Sy a' veteran teacher who particularly enjoyed the' 

f4.rst*and second grades. This teacher told the students that 
•they had to use all of their senses -when they worke;3 in the 

classrooms; their fingers,- -dheir tongjaes, their eyes and ears. 

The teacher often pointed to her own eye^ ear^ tongue or hands 

as' a -way of asking, students' to turn on. one of their_^gehses; 
-especially she stressed the need fdr students to open their ears 
.and listen when she pointed to her ears. In turn when it was the 

student "s turn to' present, this' teacher would focus, her eyei and 

1 •• ■ • . ^ ■ . ' 

.ears on them. This teacher was remarkable in her ability to - 

keep her side of. the promise; she would seem to lend" her total 

attention to'^lrhe student, presenters and always managed to express 

some gesture of appreciation, whether through a twinkle In h^r 

eyes or a brief, comment (while the actions seemed natural ,$hey. ' 

were part of a complex system of rewards she had developed • over 

the years).^^ The. students were apparently impres^sed by the^ 

sincerity of .their teacher for withih<onl/ a^few weeks a: sort Qf 

classjroom culture had developed 'where on^ was really a bad person 



\ * 
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ijE-Jie-og-sheyXadlea.^t^i:-CjaQperat,p when the <>tea.ch«r pointed -at- -i 

her 'forehead . The students became so accustomed to lendlrtg ; 
'fi * ' \ . ' ' ' ^ i 

their attention When, the teacher spoke that .by the end of the ; 

' • \ . - > ' ■ ' • • 

first year she rarely needed to point to her forehead.." 

■ ' : '7 

- In, most Japanese primetry schools, a custom has developed 
of splitting the six ^grades int.o' a lower pair (tegakuneri ) , a 
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mtd'dle pair - f chugakunen ) , and an upper pair f kogakunen ) Inso- 
far as possible^ students are kept together in'' the same 'home 
rot?m. through the full span of each two year period. Moreover, | 
they usuiillV k3f|p the same teacher. 'Thus^e lady I 'mentioned' 
■above took per class into the second .year, and by the end of , , 
that jferiod the students were the perfect picture ot concentfa-| 
tion. Whatever -.the activity, tui^ed to, the students were close 
to total involvement. .The/tea|her ha^ to devote rTo more than i 
. -ten percenf of her time' to maintaining order. Benjamin Bloom 

» ' *> , . ' * 

has commented that thl? hjgh level of concentration and dls- 

/ ciplirje is a key ingredient in the succe'sses of, Japanese . 

education. Accordirjg to Bloom,, if the average Japanese class-r • 

^om were to be given a sco^e of twenty percent in terras of 

time .devoted to keeping order |;he lypical American classroom 

would be close, to sixty. Indeed^ studies : of American classrooms, 

- i • . ' 

especially those in the -urban centers, ."indicate- that, teachers : 

spend- more ^tlme ordering than teaching. Tlie Japanese school 

attacks the 'problem of order right from th> beginning, impres- 

.sing 6n .students the importance of paying attention to their 

teacher and their fellow class members. Once this pattern is 

• implanted^ pe/iodic reminders such' as the*greeting prior to 



i3r 



starting eacli class are sufficient to xedflnd students of the 



*need to apply* themselves. As a result, after the secSRd grade 
a far greyer proportion of each school hour Is available for 
the teachers to attack, their educational program than Is true 
in the U.S. ' /• ' 

Preparing to Present. Oneself ^ • . • 

'One of the 'most difficult t^ks^of formal education is] to 

'get started • By the time children ^nter the primary^ school, \ the 
majority have had some experience in an educational institution. 
Ppr example, in 197^ seventy-fl,ve. perctent of all Japanese flv 
yfeaf olds, attended, a kindergarten or nursery 'school; elghty-fi 
percent in th^ U.S. While much of their pre-schooL education * 
was focused on play activities, a surprising prbportlon of 'these 
chirdren. can write'' the alphabet (or the kana), read simple'pa's- 

•sages fVom story books, and perforgi othesr intellectual activities 
that they will elaborate over; the next years^ Ho>/ever, while' 

* the chllaren may have these s^kills they tend to look ^on th^em 

' as games m^ch.JLlke their blocks or dolls* They do n9t appre-* 
clkte the significance of these sklils, and certainly are ©ot 
anxious to demonstrate ''Ih&m before, a sea of strahgers in the 
classroom. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ /.^ ^ 

I One of the first goals of the primary school and of .the 

"teabher is. to get the children *to overco&e l;hls fear of formal 
presentations^ In the first year^of a Japanese 'primary school, 
probably no other objective receives a.s much Attention as this.: 



Prom tH^ first-day of school- .the .teacher asks the ttudents to 

L-.. • . : 

answer when he calls their name*. But in thir^equest the 

teahher redlly asks for more;* he explains that the room is, 

I . . . • ' \X ■ ; " ■ / * 

laitge ana he wants all. the students to know €iach Other -so it 

yrould ."be best if they stand beside their, desks to. answer and 

speak, in a loud voice. Later the teacher 'will insist that stu- 

* \ / ' • . ' ' . ^ 

dentjs stsind up when they speak, r^ardless of the type of presen- 
tation they are asked to' make. students respond readily 
to thXs -routine, hut a iiiiy;ioritj^ present prqhlenus/ Some of the 
more reb^lious refuse to stand'or intentionally slouchj the 
teacher may rebuke these 'sliudents. before the clkss or, malj:e some 
Joke ^bcfu£ how weak they are; as- many of the slouchers tend to 
be the class Jocks, their self-image Straightens their posture. 
Students who would not stand properly were required to repeat 
the procedure of standing and responding two or three times 
until they managed' a passable presentation.- Another group of 
students hfve small v.oices, or simply are afraid to speak, and 
&s these students' tend to be quiet and sensitive the teacher 
approaches them very carefully. One teacher proposed to "lend ' 
her voice'* to a quiet student in an effort to convince the littl/i 
girl that the other . stu^en ts were, intere.s ted in what her small" 
voice had to say. In another class, the\eacher asked the 
classmates to-oiap when a quiet girl finally spoke loud enough * 
for' all. to hear.- In these examples, we see the teacher leaning* • 
heavily on the clsssroom group to draw the problem students 
out^. . * • 
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• In many of -the early classroom activities, tl^e teacher, 
tries to obtain f.ull participation, p'or' example, in a reaj({lng 
lesson the teacher* might provide the sentence'' model and tWen, 
ask eight students of a given row to repeat after her. Then 
the next 'ihodel' and the next row. • Iii this way, the teacher -can ♦ 
get all the student's to speak at' least once duri"ng'a forty-five.' 

^ '.. v. 

minute period . y ' . 

; In the early fall,* the school has a skit day (Gakugeikai) 

" . : ■ ..- I • - . . 

where each class fjrom the first grade through the sixth performs 

before the visiting parents.^, (at;fcendance ife close to''lpb'l»^rcent) . 

While all the% classes devote -a lot of eaergy to preparing their 

performances, the first gra4e is most extreme* skit is chosen 

where all can participate^-f or example, In^a Nativity s'cene skl-t 

that i 'saw- the script was split into five two-minute ac.ts and 

witlj a different set" of students' playing the lead roles of Mary ^ 

■ ' . - , ' : •• _/ 

and .Jpseph in each act.- Of alx the grades, the first graders 

put in the most time practicing— possibly as much as one 

fourth, of ' each May the last two weeks befofe the presentation, r 

Also. they/ spend the most time on costumes.* The^ effort is 

worthwhile for their performance , tends to be the^ best with *' • 

' • * . • * 

"well enunciated' lines aiid a smooth rotation throughout the 
scenes. Within a few short months, most of the fi«st graders 
have, overcome- their ,fear of -public- presentations. ^ 

The Centrality of the School ; -^j, ^- ^ *" ^ -' , 

While studeiits. may be eaj5.^d;into the school system, soon 
it "becomes their major activity i^^^^is, is even more the case 



in 'Jap8(n than 



ih the U.S. In almost every respect one can thlnh^ 



of, Japan seens to '1?ak«/.an extra step| towards enhancing the ' 



f V' 10 
centrallty« of [the >'Sehool^J 



The* Japanese school is required ,to hold. classes for at 
aeast.24o day^ each ye^j> or roughly six clays a week f^r fbrty/;. 
weeks-. Everi tkough^|l^e ^phqoL year is much longer in' Japan, ' 
attendance rat^ ai*# inuch higher.. Parents b^lipve their clil-'-'. 
"dren sljould go |b school,, no matter what. Rarely will;,parents 
plan a '^amiljr ' trip when' school is in session, and the pendency * 

for mtJst fatheijs to "work a six-day week^ discourages long family 

■V <' . \ : " ■ ' ■ ' . " . * • _ - •_ 

weekends "at the' beach or in other diversions. The" major excuse 

• - • ''1 : .; - ' ■' " . ' , . ' ', 

for absence, from .school is s^ickness, yet many childr(»n with, 

^ ""1 - . ' • . ' ^ '■ 

severe colds'^and ot"her ihaladi'es refuse to. stay home.*,. The fade 

•masks; and runny nc>,ses spe,ak for themselves'. At ' tfte^^chools T 

visited ..wh-3,ch tended to average in size frok 400 to 900 students 

an average of from 5 to' 10 s,tudents would be absent on a given 

day— or about one percent. The absentee rdte" in Ameripan - 

primary ^schools is at least thYee times as liigh. 

^ The school, in Japan* runs from April to- March, and- ' ^ 

rather than a long sjommer vacation as in the U.Sl, it hag 

several smaller breaks — tw9 , weeks between school years, ^ a 

"golden" wet.ek after the first month of school, one and a 'half 

mpnths of summer vacation, a week in October, and then two 

weeks for the' New 1 Year ^'s festival: Thi's s.eries of short . breaks 

provides children '^with relief, but never reaily gives, tljiem a 

^^long enough span of time to cpmplej;el^ fprget. their status as 
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students. Even during the summer^ brteak/ student^ may receive 
•assigrimerits and some i&ay go on excursions iJ^l^nned by thei,r - 
school club. ' . ^ * / ' ' ''^ . 

As' the Ja^panese populatid^i and economy, have girown, land, 
especially in the. cities^, has becoine quite 'scarce. Thus in 
niany communities the school grounds ar^ the only space available 
for children to'pla^.' Henqe'^; even during Jhe summer many chil- 
dren come txD th§ir schools to^play with th^ir friends. And 
during the -school yeair|^, they will linger af;j:er School *until the 
grounds ar^ .closed. , In ^spacious America^ children , are more likely 



to find play space near their homes — a loca][ little league ball 
park^ a wooded area,* or an armory. 

* Traditionally in Japan tke public school was. the only 
place availaljle in jsl community for holding community sports days, 
assembling for Icc.al festivals, and listening to speeches *by . 
politicians or famous men of letters. Partly, for this reason, 
the -school was considered a very imjlprtant institution, and ' 
parents Vied to gain positions on the school P.TIA. board; - 
To a degree, especially. in * the "cities, the broader community 
functions of the school have declined. Nevertheless, most 

.parents still esteem the school anjd its activities. * 

• " ^ ' ' ' ' ^ ^ 1 ^ ^ ' 

I Invariably all famflLlie^ who have^ children in- school pay 

their dues to the P.T.A. and attend T:he appropriate functions.- 

The monthly "observation" day is one indication; on this day 

^^arents are iWited to come and cratch Itheir child ^s^ class for 

an hour^or two; at .the lower grades (despite the other obliga-- 

tionS they have such, as part-time Job or housework), easily 



seventy percent of^ the' moth§rs attend each month. The high; 

< ^ \ " \ ' ^y* _ . . . . - > ' 

l^evel of participation" siems 'frdm the parent'? desire to see . 

' theit;.qhil"dfen adjWtI,cbnif drtabiy to the* school routine. 

The parents fexpect a lo^t frQm the schools. ' Increi^singly 
parents recognize the critical rolfe-qf, cognitive sichievemen* ^ 
in determini-ng educational success and hehce (so thejr assume) 
oc'cupatit)nal succeis/. ^-As we shall see later, the Japanese* 

/ parents anxieties fx)r the cognitive achievement of their 

nese^pfiCrents expect ever> rnore.^ They seepi especially positive 
about the school's extensive program aimed at developing the 

'* ♦ . ' * . * ♦ 

'non-cognitive $ispects of personality — €^g. ambitiony social 
attitudes, aoid moral' orientations. .One^'of tl>e reasons for . _ 
the '2i:e-institution in 1959 of a formal course in moral education 
was the ^ense that the schools were falling clown in .this 'regard.- 
Of cpurse, at ^imes there^re protests about the specific con-; ] 
tent, of moral education promoted in "the schools, but' few pareAt^ 
di,spute the^ important role, the school should play in this area 
of personal, development. In contrast, .American parents seem • ' 
to believe this broader education should take place- in the 
homes, the ^community, ^and the church.' 



\ 



Moral Education 



Formal schooling in morals has a .long' history in, Jjapan. 
Some wduld say that Tokugawa education consis^ted of little 
else. The founders of the modern educational system* included 
,this course in the curriculum, originally .borrowing texts 



from Prance. ^ ; However^ ,it was not long -before native texts 
were deye;Loped^ many of wM'ch were quiite* Inspiring^. ^Unfor-? 
tunately this course was misused by the military .during the* 
wartime period to indoctrinate .youths and hence as it acquired 
a bad re|5utation it was originally ^eliminated^.f-rom the postwar 
curriculum. Howev^er^ against the 'strong ob;Jections of "many , ; ' 
p**ogressive intellectuals who feared a revival of * narrow in- 
doctrinatlron^ the course was revived in 1959.. ' . , • ^ ^ 

Given this backgrounds -I expected the worse when I went 
*^tb my first .morar education class: dull Confucian .texts ^ 



sermonising on the need for patriotism or greater filial 
piety. * Mucb to jny surprise^ the class had no text. Rathter 
at the bells of the stu'dents turned on*the-T.V. at the 
front of. the classroom and for. the next f^lfteen minu^bes we. 
watched a short drama. Afterwards^ the .teachtsr,^ and the students 
In a discvission to try to identify the ftioral lessons contained 
in the drama. From w^ek to week the content vaVied^ but, never! 
did I see the ^ programs grapple with -political themes. Rather" 
thfey emphasized fundamental concerns such as. the vkli^e of lif.e; 
the. foolishness of figh.ti^^ the importance t of, friend ship ^ the 
problem? of old 'people. Ac^ally no drama conveyed a 'specif ic 
message. The lesson was developed through the ^subsequent ^-^ . 
^dialogue of the, teacher and, the students.^ In a drama where 
a child failed to ^respect a parent^ the- teacher, could have . 
directed the dfscussiori towards the traditional theme of^ ' * 
filial piety. Inst^ad^ in the class I 'watched the teacher \ 



steered the discussion towards. the more general value of respect ' 
for the->dignity of others. Th^ format allowed considerable 

.' flexib'ility. . • • ' 

*• . I quickly overcam'e Tny bias against moral education and. 
looked forward to" each week^s new drama.. Prom -the rapt 
attention .the kids paid ,to these^ programs, 'I could tell that : 

. I was not^elong, The6e classes by themsMves probably achieved 

very little*, HoWever, the lessons they presented were rein- 

• . ' ' - * ' ' \ , 

' forced by other school activities providing a^dim^sion of 
education that Is- not found in^tlte American primary school. 

The School Routine as Moral Educqilion 

We have already noted the great pains the teaSher takes' 
v . * 

to estaljlish bf'der^in the classroom; most tekchers try to - * 

explain to ""the - students tha€ proper classroom iSehavior is. a ' 

way 'Of showing^respect for fellow students. ' Also by reiying 

on groups, the teacher tries: to get the studentfe to appre- . 

ciate the worth of their- billows. * * 

Monday morning of each school week begins with the 

chorei c a* simple",, ceremony where \all the students Line .up on 

the school ground;^ to listen to various announcements from 

stuctent government officers^ club leaders^ and .""^achers . 'After 

these 'are completed ifhe principal i^tands, and makes ^ . • 

a. small speech .which us-ualiy has a mqral element in it. One 

of the memorable speeches-^ reflected on the imports^nce of 

^^things^" both inanimate, such as the school .grotgids . and 

/ */ • / . . 

equipment and animate such et^ 'the animals kept by one of the ' 



student clubs; above all, the principalj emphasized -the 

importance of human life- and coft^luded bya^sking the* studerfts 

* * ' • ' ' ■ " 1* 

tp look-out for their. own lives and; those* of their felloW 

" ** ♦ 

^ students, to be c&reful of the* tTaf;f ic,- to not pdsh themsel\jes 
• • • • > . • » 

when they caught colds, etc. When an untoward rash. of events 
such as systematic rwime-calling emerged among "a group of ' stu- 
-dents, the principal would speak in an"ol)lique way about the 

* — 

dellcac;' of hiiman feelings. At the end of th^ quartet, as the 

students pr.epar.ed for vacation, the principal .urged them to 

\ ' — ■ " ' 
try to think pf one special thing to do each- day that would 

help their parents. ^'^Thes^ little 'speeches were delivered in 

good humor and rarely lasted for more/than five minutes. Most 

students appeared to* forget the specifics of thes%-s^peeches ' 

by the lunoh^'peribd* However, the^ spirit of the principal's 

words did'seem to sticlc with them. , ^ 

Each day'.s routine also included* several events with 

V ' V ^ ' ^ . * ^ : • • 

definite moral messages. <S:o me, the most impres.sive of 

iJhese was the noon-day lunch period. Partly for economic 

reasons, most primary sphools do. not have a separate lunch- 

•room, "but rather 'the children, eat in their respective class-. 

rooms with the teachers . Cooks prepare' Jjhe tsisic ingredients 

(usually a porridge, a condiment, a bottle of milk, and two 

slices of bread) 'and around noon divide these irtto' trays 

intended for each dO-ass.*. At 1^15 following the bell for the 

fourth period, a group, -ofi.stud^ts -from 'each class puts on' - 

■ '. ■ I- ." ^ 

white aprons and masks, walks, to the kitchen, and collects 



\ 

\ 



their classes portion. These groups then carry, their classes ' 

portion back to the 'classroom and serve each/studel^Vf^ Whqn 
■* * ' • *^ 

allvis preparecl, the students sing a little song of thante^ 

and begin, their lunch. After lunch, the entire. class cooper- 

•■ ' " ■ i ■ o V ^ ■■ ' ■ 

ates .in putting away. the dishes. ;<Then after the rest of the 

class lea^re^^to play on the school grounds, the lunch period 

group takes out. a set of brooms .ond fags and proceeds to clean 

■ ' " , . • ' ■ . ' • .■ _ >.*■■•. 

the- classroom". " Over the course o'f a month, every student serves - 

.*'..' \ ^ . ' * 

"on a* lunch pel'iod.'- group. \ • • ' ' ' ^ 

This lunch routine, least tc -my eyes, contains^ 

several moral messages: no wor.k not -even the dirty work* of 

\ cleaning .is. tOQ low for a student; ;all should , share equally 

in common tasks; the maintenance' of the school is everyone's 

' responsiliility. To ujiderline the&e messages, on certain days. ' 

eacV year thfe entire school .bpdy from the youngest student to 

the- principal puts on, their dirty clothes <and spends a couple 

of hours in a comprehensive cleaning of *th"e school building 

and' grounds. ' , ' . . 

• ' ' ' - 

The schools actu.^illy depend on the students, and teachers,, 
for they have no budget to employ personnel especially for 
cleaning.. Some say it' is a shame t:o make teachers and stude'rits. 
perform . thesa^ dirty tasks, but to -me the educatioh^l merits 
and the economics far outweigh whatever liabilities there * 
might be. American schools, with their more lavish cafeteria 
■ facilities to .serve food and their special personnel. for ' 
cleariing forego an important educational experience. • • 



ERIC 



•\ ^ * student goverment prpvldes anc cher vehicle for. moraJ; 
education. Slach semester, the_ fourth to stxtli graders megt 
3co Hear, speeches' frofti candidates, and then select-^^he 6fficef*s 
for a. student self -government association that performs an 
impressive array of servic-es. Student government helps in the 

- ■ • • • - . ' , . ■ - ■ 

planning of school events such &s sports day- and cultural day.j 

-if sponsors various cluDs 'such as. the animal cluD that main- ,. 

tains a smarll collection of animals on the school^/^rdunds, 

the gardening club which .plants flQwers, 45'ev'eral sports clubs 

which among other things help^to keep the'groimds in good 

condition, and the radio club which operates the. school P*A., 

system making most ,of the^ahnouncements 'And providing a -daily 

lunchtim^ musical program. Teache^ advisers supervise th^e} * 

student activities, but insofar as possible they stay in the 

background and let students l6arn on their own to make aeci- > 
» 

sions and assume, reponsibili'ties.- ' 
, * Schpol events dlso provide occasions for moral ed^^cation 
in the broadest sense. At a minimum, each year every'-clisis^ 
takes a day trip to some well-known place, they might not , 
* otherwise^ go to* such as a shrine or a bCtanicai' gardens The 

^ • . ^> . : \>^. ^' ' \ 

. sixth graders take an,*ovemight trip. The major aim of these 
trips is 'to* promote fellowship and a memorable common ^ ^ 
experience* At the same , time, lifctle lessons 'such' as the 
need to^keep In line, to ;throw trtii^h^away, and givQ seats 
on. the public busses- to old people are, not neglected. The 
annual spoirts day and cultural day provide occasions for 



class mates to work fas; a te^. In sumra'er virtually, every 
aspect of the school routine, is permeated witrf^ manifest • 
objective of getting something done .and a latent objective 
of developing student character. ■ 

> . \ • • " 

'H&ndllng Problems 

. ^ • Perhaps because so much energy is devoted to moral 
education, most. Japanese primary schools expestence very few 



"serious" problems with their students • The a€t6ndance rates 

are highV and virtually all absences are ^nvoluntaxy. One 

: sees yery. few fights, and most that do occur are broken up 

C ;klmost Immediately by classmcites. Cliques and heckling stre 

rare.: . ' ^ * * . • 

■ ' lA the school I- visited most intensively, there was only 

■ ' ' ^ •* ■ " 

jf. -one .serious problem throughout the year, and it- was interesting 

*i?^o watch how this , was handled. '^ The incident began during the . 

_ ; morning i-oll-call when" the boy in cfSaJge called a' girl by her 

(dnappre*ciated) ijickname of "pig". The 'girl ^as, off ended ' ' 

* ■" . ■ i • ' • . 

and refused to answer so the boy raised hi#. voice and yelled 

pig- several times^ There was sniclcering but the girl still . 

'/refused to answer. Later that morning during a break several 
kids gathered ar9und the girl and chantisd "^pig, pig,'^pig^. ." 
Deeply hurt (or as Japanese would say, "having. lost her face") 
she ran away' from the" group.. F,or the remaJjjder of the school 
d&y "she did not speak a word, and af-t.er going home she refused 
to return for over a week. The teacher In charge of the class 
had not been present during the periods when the girl was ^ 

.insulted so .she did not appreciate what had happened. 



Later that day tho. girl's mother called to ask what had 

gone on. Immediate] v the principal began a* guie,t investigation 

in coope'ratjlon wfth the teapher.- By that "evening, parts .of ' 

the s^ry were out and the principal visited the.child^^'S' home 

.to apologize to her 'parents. '.The next day and on each siic- • 

cessive day until the problem was solved, special, teacher »s^ 

meetings were held with all '.present to seek a solution. .On _ 

three occasions the principal and/or the g.irl • s homerooK 

teacher went to the girl's home and- talked with her. Tl^e ' 

final resolution involved' a visit' by the entire 'class to the 

girl's, hom'e where apolbgies\ were off«jred along with, a request 

that the insulted girl .forgive, her friends. Two days ^later 

she. ifeturned to school, and 'two weeks later the involved t 

teacher read' a final rteport to the regular teacher's meeting 

.and then apologized for having caused ^he^schoor so much' 

trouble. This process involved a tremendous amount of con- ' 

■ • ^ • 

' sultation and. patience. Yet throughout, no one was blamed or 
reprimanded and; no one reeeived.rblack marks fan their pertaanent 
"record." The%oal was restitution rather than punishment • 

-and it succeeded. The. school went on as before,, and all were 
a little wiser fpr' their trouble!, . ' ' ■ ' ' j ' 

The Curriculum ■ ■ ■ * : 

... ^ 

The .JTapanese teacher 'is harnessed* to a demanding 
curriculum declidlid by the central ..government. At the prinuRry 
l^evel, this curriculum covers three- different arejas — moral ■ ' 
education, special events (such as ceremonies, excursioris and ' 



athletic meetings, and classroom guidance on health,: safety, 
etc.). and regular subjects. As we consider the first two In 
greater detail elsewhere, we concentrate here on the regula]^ 

curriculum consisting- of eight subjects: Jajfanese language 

< 

ahd literature, social studies, mathematics, science, music, 
arts„.and handicrafts, home-maklng, -and physical education. 

While as In other advanced, nations, the subject receiving 
the largest amount of -tline Is language and literature. It la 
of some^lnterest In view of the reported^ complexity of Japanese 
. to" find that the Japanese primary school §pends a sihaller 
proportion of Its total educational time on language. On 
the other hand, the Japanese primary school spends relatively 
more time on music, fine arts, and physical- educatlbrf — subjects 
that children, esjJeclally young, ones,^ tend* to enjoy the most^ 
While national comparisons in other areas 'are more difficult. 
It would appear that' the Japanese primary school spends a 

■greater proportion of ,its ^classroom time on arithmetic than 

' • ■ ■ ■ ' i ■ ^ ■ '' ' • 

most American primary schools i and somewhat less time on.- social 

studies; also It tpeate science as a separate subject from' - 

the. first grade whereas American primary schools" tend to 

integrate science with other subjects. 

- ^ ■ H6wever, these- dry statistics do not really convey the * 

* ■• . . . 

complexity of the' Japanese curriculum, nor the demands it \4 
■ ■ . . S 

makes on the teacher. Whereas in Amerlcai. some of the subjects 

such as physical education and music tend to be strictly for 

fun and' with no real curriculum, that is certainly not the 



case in Japan. Even for physical educatifiii the teacher gives 

^ • \ , ' * ' . " 

a lecture before t.he students parade out onto the grounds. The 

^ ..si " ' • : • ; ' ^ 

curricUltiifi goes through a systematic program from the first 
.through the sixtl^ grade designed •to develop motor skills in a 
*sequence*related to scientific research on physical development. 
Toss ball, dodg.e bal! and a number of ^^er related games are 
injtroduced in primary school/ but basketball is postponed until 
the**first "year of middle school* • ^ 

Of all tl^e courses, ?;n , the Japahese primary school, music 
'.was to me tlie mos^t inqpres^ive.^^ The vast majority 'of schools 
have special rooms for music equippeji with piapos, organs, 
accordions^ xylophones, and several standard percussion instru- 
ments. Prom the first grad^ students begin to practice the • ' 
recorder and by the second grade they- ar^ familiar with a longer 
wind instrument similar to a simple clarinet ♦ Aliso they begin 
th read music^ -\Pjrom the third grade,, those who know sojnething 
about the piano (in urban areas, .as many asi^ SC^ percent ; of the 
girls .take 'lessons) try the organs, \arid gradually tliey share ._ 
their skill with the others.. ' At this stage, 'the students .are 
sometimes split into "severkl groups to play different scores 
of music. yBy the time th.ey are fourth graders, they have suff 
ficient divtersity in their music reading and playing skills so 
that they caJp. produce an orchestral sounds And while* the 
quality varies from class to class according to the skill of 
the teacher. Some classes by the time they are in sixth grade, 
produce a^-verw impressive- sound. Moreover, most students at 



this level- are able to switch readily between at least three 
different instruments. The 'first time I saw this level of - ' 
-achievement I could not believe my eyes; but aftjpr the fifth • 
t)rijnary school, I 'had to 're^gnize that it was widespread.. 
While the members^f-tttie orches-tras and bands in American - 
Rrimary schools achieve this- levelj'^moat of thet remaining 
•Students a?e musically illiterate. Comi)arisons in art are 
nearly as ^dramatic* ^ " " ^ 

These achievements are all the more impressive in that they 

% ' * * 1 • 

are nurtured by- the ordinary homeroom .tjeacRers who have respon- 

■ •. . / . ■ • ^ . • . 

sibility'jipt only for these subjects but also for all the- othe^ 

^subjects of the curricjaii^m. The typical primary school'^has 

ho specialists;' each teacher i? expected to be ablis to tersh*- 

the Yull curriculum, and most do. Some who feel especially weak 

in a certain area may exchange their responsibility -in, for 

example, music for another teacher's responsibility in, science; 

. ' i V 

but such arrangements are, private an«l relatively "exTceptional. 
Seventy percent of the. primary 6ch\ol teachers' teach the' full 
array of regular subjects. While it is. a strain to cover so 
many subjects, the teachers, seem to enjoy it, and moreover, 
they think it their responsibll'ity as conveyors of whole man 
education to-be as clofe as possible to this ideals . . *■ 

The Texts for Social Studies • ' - ■ ' 

H ; T"^ ■■ - -^^ 

-Educational innovation places increasing stress on 
audio-visual techniques .and learning through emerience. 
Nevertheless, texts still remain "ihe principal vehicles for 



education 1)9"*?^ .iJ^ *'"*P**i U.S. ,^ anjj" so .1 made a modest 

effort tx> bec^n^' "aV4'aaikt*^»jii^ • . 

One difi^j?iehB;e.,H!i^iK*ljn struck me Was the • ' ' 

friendlier fe;ei;'or?^*liS[t^^^ They usifetly'have a- 

face -the size of a "larg^' p-ocketbbok wi-tn some humorous piature 
on* the cover, and iat;" th«.prijriaiy level they are no more than 
a centimeter thick! lEtie cover -is -made" of pap^r giving -an 
appearanfS.^' closer to a ^^aic "book than- a real jo'ook which 

\' • ■ . -■ , -i^- . : ; 

M^ilcan schools seem to^^pi:efer. Partly this d&ference stems 
from the practice, in iTapan of giving frie texts to the studkntS 
(which they cjan Iceep ^after the^^eiii' is over) contrasted with 

\ • \ * / % 

the. text loaning syst era, adopted by most American schools • ^\ 
Also the Japanese 'Prefer light texts fas-., the school childr«i ' 
take most of their texts;fljpme each d4y rather, thah leave 'themv 
in .their, desks.. ^ 1 - ^^^f; ' 



' Whil^ it is '■ea;isy to ^commenct/on vihese,'^'^?^^^ diffeirences 

the analysis of- what ds found, insi^de 'the .t^xts is a mutrh iQDre 

complicated business. - To' der^a proper. Job, one almost* }ias to 

perform an autopsy of every page of eveVy .subject, obviously 

lieyond the" scope of this report-^ ' Instead, - I will limit 
/. ^ " 

mysel/ here to mentioning a "Tew^ifapressions relevant to the 

' ' . ' ... i:- ' ^ - ■ . 

theme of egalitarian whole man education. .For this purp'ose, .* 

the social studies , texts ate the most interesting, 

\/ Texts in Japan are written on^ the basis of a Course, • ' « 

Guideline develope^d by the Ministry of Education, and, inore- \ 

ove,!*, have to be approved by 'the I^inistry appointed examiners. 



, iH'thai^the Ministry is irjesponsible to a conservative regime 
and i,ts , examln,eris are reputed ^tb censor progressive themes 
(as In. the -case of Ienaga,<Saburo* a. hfgh school .text on 
. , Japanese history), I expected that these texts would present 

. . , .J ^ : ^, . 

* a .distinctly conservative picture of society. ^ To my surprise,, 
the texts i'f - anything were predominantly progressive In^' tonel 
TOiile" they ^celebrated work, prlmarlly_they highlighted .the 

.t ,/%ordlnar.y'^worK of :the coramdn'peop And the texts were cr^itl- 

• cal '.of "the ravages of i recent heavy industrialization. 

^ • ^he first year social*^ tudies text dwells on places ' 
that are part/ of the immediate experience of students,-- their 
School, "^hei'r home'Sj .an^ .their neighborhood. The. chapter, on 
the ^chool Introduces ,the students to the varlous.,pe>^ple-lin- 
.volved with thfe, school ^but placing special -emphasis oh the . 
-T^fiportant contrlbu^blons. of the building and grounds personnel 
"' and the cooks. On tlie 'other hand, no ^^entioo Is made of the 
principal. The sjectlon on homes begins with a picture of the 
-various ^task's p'erformed by the members of ~ a .gray-collar family, 
•'and . then portrays variation^ In homes centered around other 

worki ^11 thQ homes illustrated dn the text have p,arents 

' ' . ' L "\. .",,"■> ' \ ' ■ ' ' 

'working., in .blue or gray , collar occupatlxDns and the text seems 

" ■ • . ... /. • . - , ■ 

.intent dh emphasizing- .the contribution .Qhlldr.eri are expected 

•to make a fahilly life. ^ In a later section the text lists f:.,, 

the'' v*ariQus people who come to. thie home, - the milkman, jthe, 

mailman, the oilman, etc. anci' 'stresses how family^ life depends 

oh these /sertrices. ' • 



The second year text picks up on the work theme by 
introducing 'people who "work In the market f/om which the 
food for the family's meals come, and the'n goes "bfeyond to 
8 discuss the llVes. o'f_ farmers* and fishers. Finally the ^text 
turns to "bus and train drivers and public servants including 
firemen and policemen. As in the first year text, the ^ 
descriptions are .limited to working and lower- middle class 
occupatidns. The third year text 'shifts the focus towards 
geography and ebology. On the very first, page is a picture 
Of Fuji Cltjr lying at t:he foot of Mt. Fuji, Japan's premier 
symbol of naturalism. The picture features a factory'- ; 
belting clouds of smoke into a hazy sky and pumping out a \ 
white scum that floats on top of the harbor water. Under-^ 
neath is a cap,tion which/notes how the city is troubled now' 
by pollution. The text begins*" with several /l^essons- on map^ 
reading^ and* in the process gives the students a picture of 
dmaglnary "Green City*" Gradually it turns to the types of 
facilities located in the city and the problems that develop; 
'lack o^ water, an inadequate sewerage- system, garbage, pollu- ' 
tipn,* automobile .accidents, an4. fires. Finally the text 
reviews the process of city government and notes how citizens 
caa participate. The fourth year text builds on many of the 
above themes, but f^ns out to introduce children to ever wider- 
areas of' Japan* stressing the varying 'lif 5 styles of the 
peopIe~especlally farmers, ' fishers, and sailors— and. the 
transportation "that facilitates movement between the different 
areas . - ' . * 



aJhe fift-h 



year- text /focuses 'on technology and the * " 
productive process of various Industries, while the «lxth 

grade text begins an 'Introduction of Japanese history, stress- 
/ \ > ' . — - 

/ \ • ■ . . . . . • '. 

Ing. the Interrelations of Japan and the world. It concludes- 



"with a discussion of the atoni;Lc bomb thatT fell cin Hiroshima '.. 
and the Importance- 9f Peace, and then jiotes- some activities 



of the United Nations. 



All in all, these texts present a remarkably openr 



minded,, everr-progresslvd -picture of Japanese- SDclet-y., Th^lr- 
strpngest theme| is the diversity of work per formed. by' the 
Japanese people.. Rather than 'picture some occupations as more 
or less worthy than others, the texts stress the interrelations 
of all occupaitions. 'Clearly, the hidden agenda' is to' cultivate 
a climate of mutual re spec^among students from' diverse social- 
backgrounds that hopefully will carry over into their adult ' 
' , . ^- , •- > . . • 

lives. • Many of , Japan' s .social ^problems are openly recognized, 

as is the Importance of the democratic , governmental process 

in providing solutions. ' . . , -> 

.' ■ '■ ■ S.. ' ■ 

^ Teachers reported that these texts were .among the ' 

favorites, especially of upper grade b'oys. The themes they' 
covered', tended .-to dravf but many of the children who sSemed . 
restrained in arithmetic or language. The texts carpfully^ 
avoided references to. Japan's minority .groups, and naturally 
they did not portray minority group pegple in- low-status social 
roles- as often appears to be' the case"'lri American text's. How- 
ever, teachers w^re .quick to note "other deficiencies— for 
example the picture of /thef typical family in the first grade 



text clearly placed th6 mothef'in the home. '*But the teiits were 
so flexible in their tone that a teacher could correct this 

^ image by asking 'students to imagine what life might be likb 
in another home where the^^motber worked. Indeed, especially 

. through "the early years' t;he texts seemed designed mor% for ' * 
promoting discusslbn* thah transmitting information. Thus the 
social studies texts enabled the students ttf reflect on their"' 
'own social situation. ' , . 

'Conventional Teaching '\ 

Japanese* schools throughout the nation are renmOjayy^ 
" , ' ' ^^"^ » - ' . 

similar in design: the buildings^ whether wooden or ferro- 

concrete, consist _of .Jialls^ on one side, from which |3oors open 

into rectangular .classrooms. At the -front of each classroom 

there is a blackboard and of ten, a raised platform from which 

■■ • f ■ •• ' 

the teachers are expected to teach. On. the side opposite -the 

door are windows and along the back side will be a bulletin 

board and cubby holes for each studeni. Desks and chairs will 

be arranged usually in, six straight roWs (alterjiately girl-boy) 

of six to seven seats facing the front. ^ Rarely '"hoes one s-ee a 
, ■ ' . . . •■ . - . ^ . , ,i • 

classroom which departs from this arrangement: 'e.g.' with extra 

rooms for individualized instruction of with a pie-shaped 
design so 't^at studentg find it easier, to look at each other. 

, . The classrooms are designed for conventional teaching a'fid 
by and large. that is what seems to^tftke place. The^ basic pat- 
tern of teaching inVolve*s lectures, directions, and questions 
from the teacher to the ° students, with relatively little 



interaction initiated qn the part of studertts. At any given 
time-, .all of the stud'ei/ts/grapple with. the same subject- 
-matter and rarely is. tfiass room ."time set aside, for independent . 
study or individualis/ed -Instruction. ■ " i 

EfiLch- school day is .divided into a series of equal length 
periods with bre^k^"' in between— at the primafy^leyel normally' 
five minutes "though between 'the- second and third there is. a 
20-miruite play time arid 75 minutes. is set aside for-lunch.. . 
Usually^ the tgach'er starts a new lesson. at .the. beginning of. 
each new period; even if -the children en^-oy the reading they 
begin-in period one, it is put away to" take up'math in period 
two, 'etc. ' . * 

Many Japanese teachers> especially those' with clashes' in. 
the early primary grades, express their', doubts about .the con- 
vehtional teaching approach, but explain that tjiey heve "to 
use it in 6rder to' cover what is in their view an excessive ' 
amount of material. -They, express interesc in the supposedly 
freer teaching methods of- the U.S. and. in innovations s-uch- as 
the open classroom^ that they see and" read about in the mass 
media. Especially they are envious about- the smaller classroom 
size in American schools, and feel they mi^ht be able to try- 
different, methods if they enjoyed these favorable cbndl.tions .^^ 

/ Despite the apologies .and claims to the contrary ope. 
discovers that -most Japanese teachers do make significant , " 
departures from the traditional approach.- For example) I was 
especially impressed with the efforts the teachers devoted to ^ 
maximizing" student participation.- ^.As I noted earlier, the 
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^stress on participation begins almost from the first day of 

sc.hool.with the aim of building up' the self-confidence of 
^stifc'ents. Depending on the subject matte^' a teicher may get ■ 

from ten members to the whole class to make a • presentation ' 
• during a given period. Most teachers -eareful-ly control the- 
♦procedure l^f or sel&c ting students so that ^no individual is called 
injure or less often: than 'the others. One procedure is <to go down' 
the rows;, another' is to go by the alphajjet . a third is to^-ask' 
the students, who complete a. presenta.tion .to" sfelect the\next 
' person and so on/ One teacher I watched was 'a truV'inaster at^ 
, achieving full .particlpationr\ she attempted to get every ^ 
s^uHen't" to. make at" least one" presentation ^ very hour; , duri'ng~~ 



one.. 45 minute • mathematics^ class I say her elicit eight . 

different acts o^ student participation. Most- of these involved 

' ■ - . , • • • ' . . • 

students advancing to the front boarrf to solye a probl[em-. While 

. - >, '• ' . . ' ' . - . ' ■ ' ' 

thi's, teacher maintained a calm face as if there' Was* nothing • 

unusual about the level -oVparticipation she. achieved, at 

least to the outside .observer the -pace was dizzying. It * ' 

seemed perfectly "appropriate for the teacher to' periodically . 

-interrup^eafch' frenzied day with sprees of simple exercises.' 

.These relieved' the muscular "tension that seemed' to develop in 

the/necks and Shoulders of the students. 

/ • <> - ■ i. •*..>. 

■ A second departure of interest was the extensive reliance- ' *> ^ 

. * ^ ' • - 

on sub-groups both for •'education and for. other school tasks. 

Indeed^ the sub-gi*oup structure waa of'ten so complex" that I 

wondered how 'the children could' keep _up .with it. For normal 

• olassworkj the teacher ususily spilt the' cl^ss Into groujjs of. 

■ •• 156 . - • ■ . 



four or six children sitting in^ adjacent seats. For special 

. assignments such as ^ science experiment or putting together 

a collage, these basic groups would work together. Sometimes 

* * * ■> 

the teacher would eyen ask the class to break up into -these 




'In the- rlv.erSj.or; the lack of a sewerage systeni in ce1:taln 



areas bf their city; a representative of the group, (the person 
usually would .rotdte from day to day) would then 'provide a 
•group report. A- different set of groups wer6 formed to V * 
alternate in managing the weekly student activities class, 
still -another set of groups Was formed to .assume responsibility 
^ .for--^-he-various Glass ^cho?es--suc^ keeping the b'iackboards ~- 
^ clear^ ^preparing -exh'f^its,. for the -bulletin l^oards^ and so on. 

. <• : • . Tc- . " / ^ i . • ' 

,,An yet another *t^ifas .criVt'ed; ^?<ir.. th? physical education 
period. • As- can Ve Seen, the organization of a class is sur- . » 
prisingly *Qomplicate<J. * ^ • ' • 

Of the groups,^^ the most frequently' used were those 

o mentioned" first. 'The%''baslc grqups, whlch\o«ld do something 

■ together at least twloei^.-day were kept Intact fpr about two 

: ■ ■ ■ . '-"^i^K- . ' ■ • ■ . ■ ■ ■ 

months and then' the members would be reshuffled. ' The teachers 

explained that they -formed these groups and relied on them 

largely to pE^nipt^e a>frlendj.y and- cooperative, feeling among 

the students (na^ybshl .) . Teachers put a lot of thought Into 

the composition b'^/thelr groups", in general they tried to 

■ create balanced "groups composed of -people with diverse abili- 
ties^ and they would encourage the students to help each other. 
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' Sometimes^ when*. students worke?d on th^r arithmetic "'the teacher 

would ask the fast members, of a group to cpadh? the slow 'ones. 

• ' *'■ . ' T ' ■ • . . . » : ■ 

Irjdeed on? teacher I watched clearly planned her arithmetic' and 
' ' ' ^ « •• ■ . 

. language class. .assignments sd that 'the quick, students would be 
■ - ." • *■ ' , 

, . done in 15 minutes, then after checking their 'W6rk she would 

send them off to help 'others. She consci'dusly employed the ' 

"learn orie-teach'one" apE^ch, because she felt it promoted 

• 21 ' 

' comradeship among the students. In one of. the classed I saw, 

* a male student was socially inu^atu're for his age so the teacher 

put him, in a group with three ex:ceptionally. tolera'nfr girls who 
- < ' . • " \ _ • • ■ 

. seemihgly toolc it as their mission to bring the boy around; 

w hen he would, not stand up for a class presentation^ they " 



^ would push him up and 'when h'e s truggled- with * an ansv^er they 

would .supply him-, with tips. Under no' circumstances would the 

«,teache!rs.'''aonsGiou6iy -form groups stratified by ability al is 
■ ' . ■ .. ' - .■ ; \ ■ ■ 

the practice in growing numbers "of .American schools. While the 

. \ ' 

.teachers recognized differences in ability among their 'students, 

they felt it was their responsibili^ty as public s'chbol;. teachers 

in a democratic socjLety to try to bring all the -students \up to' 

a common level; rather than promote the bright students at the. 

• expense 'of the- slow, , they sought to channel' the energies of^^ the 

'bright into pu^lltrig' their slower "fellows , up. Groups .were con- 

'ceived ^^f as educatfonal vehicles in the ^broadest sens^ rathe 

than' as mere instruments for,, .rationalizing cpgnitive educatiorL 

When the teachers 'shifted to the group method, they ofteA 

would 6,sk 'the students- to rearrange their desks so. that those 

of each group of four came t^ggier, ' Other seating -arrangements 
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were also employed. For example/ in the .student-, activities 
class desks ^oui~d~^of ten be rearrange* in, a semi-circle to 
face a central table behind which the week^s discussion 
leaders would be- seated.^ Occasionally this same arrangement 
would be used when the cl^s dlscusseci a problem in social 
studies. -On raijiy. days when the students • could not go outside 
for physical education, they would pushball the desks to the 
back, and play games in the classroom. These departures from, 
normal seating arrangements were p.erhaps not as frequ'ent as- . 
one would find in the typical American school; on the other 
hand, the desks of a Japanes^e. classroom ara never nailed to 
•tihejfloor as Silberftia n. says sometime s happens in the U.S,.^'^ 
Japanese teachers" also utilized unconvential, teaching . 

aids s.uch as slide projectors, special drawing and graphs, 

/ ' ' . • * ' » ' 

mimeographed sets of arithmetic proB-lems they prepared at ;h6me, 

and so on. However, various factors prevented them from using. 

* • 

these devices as much afi they seemed to want to^ or cas much / 
as seems to be th? practice in. American schools. For on^y" ^ 
commercial companies have not made the. Sjame advances with * 

X 

these devices in Japan as in 'the U.S. and even when appro- 
priat^ devices are available their cost is often beyond the. 
reach of school budgets. So if a Japanese .teacher wishes to 

* ' V t ^ — — • 

use.^ne of these devices, he often finds he has to prepare.it 
at 'home. -The heavy teaching schedule, does nojb leave large 
amounts of time for this." 

As we can see, , Japanese teachers often depart from* the . 
framewolrk of conventional teaching, but restraints- of class 



size, the demands of the curriculum, and the time'and money 
they have available for preparation keep them from straying 
very' fa,r. Japanese teachers seem interes*ted in more innova-^ 
tion; on the other hand, I was Impressed with. their confidence • 

Ir - 

in their present styles. Especially those teachers who had 
"been at it for five years or more exuded a sense that they 
tmew exactly what they were doing when they, went- IntQ the 
classroom, and seemed "able to adjust readiljr to- the unexpected' 
dev-elopments\of each school day. , ' 

. . In contrast, U.S.'^- teachers are much more prone to try 
imconventibnal teaching approaches: Ihe teacher *s colleges 
in the U.S. constantly -generate new ideas which they share 
with the future 'teachers who- stiioy^there. AlSo America-s 
educational administrators, whifc take' a much stronger role in 
school administration than their , Japanese counterparts^' seem 
much' addicted to experimentation,^^ Thus we 'find, that some " 
Amerieari schools are livewire of Innovation. .Bells are bftenu 
ignored; teaching aids tend to be heavily' relie4'^^ oh; schools 
of t'en .employ ^specialists in areas. such as reinfedial reading 
and science laboratories; in recent years individualized 
.instructional devices have enJoyed_ a greit boom. . While these 
new approaches offer great promise espediaily 'in the hands of 
the teachers who fully understand them," iM>st American teachers^ 
apply these mechanically *at best. Many in the American- "teach- 
ing profession feel uncertain, and uneasy about the 3ff ectiveness 

' ^ oh. 

of the innovations .they find then^selves using. The , Japanese 

' ' '-' ' 

* ■* ■ ' • 
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teacher, through .sticking closely to the tried, and proved 
• conveutlonal pattern rarely suff e.rs 'in ^thls way. " As In other 
areas of life, perhans confidence ih one's teaching ifther 
than the particular approach used Is the most Important in- 
gredlent, ' * 

Encouraging and Evaluating Students ' ' \. . 

American, schools assume that individuals have different 
abilities,- This accounts for their tolerance of many of the 
recent educational innovations, noted above.. Despite- claims to 
the contrary by their promoters, these -innovations actually . 
seem to accelerate differences in student performa^tce. 

- are less^ ready to concede that there 

are, inherent differences in ability, or even that the environ- 
ment.fron which students come has an"' indelible effect. Par 
more than their American Counterparts, they assume that children 
are equal in endowments and that, differences in performance 
stem from lack of effort on the part of the students. They 
also are disposed to reason that inadequate effort stems from 
Inadequate teaching? ' " , " 

Most Japanese primary schools administer I.Q. 'texts to 
■ , ■ ■ . 

their students -soon after entrance, and record the scores on 

the student's school record. But thes'^ scores are kept in the 

school off fee where even the teachers rarely go. The. Schools ' 

also seek reports from the parents on their financial "'status, 

the -study space avaeilable for children, and so on. Teachers 

— - ' . ' . - t . • 

turn to this material when they become worried about the ' 
performance of an individual, but otherwise they ignore it. 



Essentially the teacliers do'' hot belidve the tests and 

... • , . :. 

background infprmation ;riecord what' they should know in order 

to go about thHr work'. They, believe thal^ excessive' attention . 

/ , 

to this data cduld Zeati them to discrimiriate against students 

\ : /■ . • • . 

who score low bat'' have hidden potential. Also they fear that* 
the 'releasfe .of this information to outsiders, whether as indi- 
vidual scores or as averages for the school, could lead to 
social discrimination against the graduates of their schqol. 
.Especially in recent years, Japanese schools have resisted the* 
attempts by outsiders to perform the traditional school achieve- 
ment studies which measure various personality traits and 
study their relation to school performance. Even- if I had 
wishect^Td^Wdwy wrt^l^hdrd data, that the Japanes-e . school v ^ 
develops the whole person (and not m'erely the cognitive area) * 
I would not have been able to find a school where I could 
administer the appropriate, tests — at least not in the Kyoto 



areas • 

4t 



As an observer sitting in a prtf^j^y' school classroom,- 
especially 'up to the*fourth grade, one^an tell after a couple 
of days that two or three students are not performing up to the 
average level, and another handful are way ahead ^ of the rest.' 
Most of the teachers i" observed tried consciously to ignore 
tligs;e differences and bring* all intp classroom activities. 
The very slow students often' posed problems, but teachers * 

sometimes found areas where these students did , well — for 

t> " ' * * 

example, in art or physical education — and made a special effort 



to calsj^n them during these periods. In other classea the 

teachers to^ht- steer the easier problems to these students:. ' 

While I could, see these subtle departures from equal treat-. 

ment^ it^ was doubtful^ if the 'members 'of' the class were aware 

of them. The teachers worked hrrd to give the impression to 

^ each student that he -could and should pull an- equal loadf. * 
- * 

Apart from presentations before the class, the tedchers assigned 
various problems either to do at home or in class./ Each teacher 
\ <>had his red pencil, and seemed 'to take great delight in splashing 
- every s-tudenfe's page with a sea of cUeck ma rksV~-In_the_ in- 
class ex;ercis-es,' the teachei^,^tilH allow the brighter students 
to supply the answers to the slow students before descending 

...with the red pencil j • Thils everyone seemfed to win.in^the„_ ; 

-^academic competition. .... 

This .approach seemed to motivate students. Even if a 
Student. was unable to perform at the class level,-he-gradually ' 
developed the feeling that he should be able to. Thus by.:the ^ 
sixth grade, it was really' quite difficult for me to spot th« • 
weak students, for somehow ^t hey developed ' techniques to cover 
-up their inability--on tests, though the^y might .not answer, .all *' 
the question^ /tjhey would turn, the answers in promptly so as not 
to appeal" slow. To prepare fpr reading periods, they rQight 
prior to class write the kana beside the difficult Chines? 
characters to prevent stumbling. Thus '^he prevailing assump-^ 
tlon of equality seems tsS opdrate as a self-fulfilling prophecy. 

The relatively narrow range 'in academic achievement among 
Japanese students is possibly attributable to the asstimption . 



of equaiyty of endowment 4^"^ If one were to listen to the 
critics of Japanese education, one might conclude that^ teache2?s 
also as6un4 that their ^students are equal in performance , ^Por 
example,- one professor at Kyoto University olaimed that all 
• ^he^ children in his daughter's class w^re given a ^rade of .^c 
three (average) in music,' whereas the professor protested that 
surely at least In this area differential performan.ge was easy 
to detect, ' Actually 'these critics exaggerate, for at leas't * 
im my experience (E never found a school which administered 
eqaal grades. 

In the schools I visited the teachers* meetings decided 

on the principles they would use in grading'. In most cases, 

the teachers agreed that .the readers of each class should be 

graded on a five point scale relative to the. other members of ' 

their class. Roughly five percent would-be -given the top '^rade 

(5)^ 15 percent tJae better than/ average gradfeJ(45K^ 60 percent 

the average grade (3), 15 percent the lower than average grade 

(2), and five percent the lowesj:\ g?:ade (1), This distribution * 

has a fat middle category; somfe^ schools only put 50* or even 46 

' * . , ♦ V* * . \ ' . * - 

perqerLt here; some go .above 69; but -aj.! preserved ^ome. latitude 

to 'recognize 'exceptionally, good** and poor performances. Tests. 

often prepared by the manufacturers of the texts used .by the 
■■ '■ • -. ' -•' > 

.school, .were administered to the" students', and the test- results 

• ^ '. • A. . ' ' - .\ / 

along with claS.s performance bec'ame the' basis for assigning 

students a grade in each regular subject. I took a careful 

t ■ , \ ' - • ' • 

look at ^ the .^grade distribution and found that^ all teachers kept 

' ■ ■ ■ m ■ ■ ■ ■■ 



■ plose; to* thg-abov^^starfdardj even the softest' teachers gave 
'. . ' '\ * ' ^ ' . ' ' . * ' 

their i^tiofca of l>s-anav2'si , And' despite the desire on ^he 

part, of teachers to .find sti:ong points In all their- students, 

some' report- cards-j consisted only of l^s and 2's. - '. 

••'l. After' 'handling out the grades^ the teachers would tell 

* the.'class 'that most had dohe a good job, .but she wanted each 
student to. do better- -next time, to 'try to get' more ^'-s^and 5''s 
on^thelf'..card'. "JEspeclally those who recei^vgd!^/s and 2's 
were.askfed to 'try|harder^^^^^Jat5^ consultation ' 

• day>the teacher-" W^ld-'Sfend ten minutes with' each parent talk-' 
le pf|rf oKmance of their child and especially about 

^h6se' .aspects, riot noted In the ..official report card — behavlor- 
in- the-^e-lassroqm^ l ability to get along with otiiers^ healthy 
-l9.nguage^ and sp pn. • '\ ' , ' . , 

, ,y 'At thfs stage of off Iclal performance evaluation/ the ^j, 

■'''.'''■■"<. • ■ ' • • f 

Japanese primary school appears to do at -least as explicit 

a |ob as Its Amerloa'n counterpart ; 'However, I sensed that In .* 

Japan the process' generates much taore strain oh the teachers. 

'At one, school where I spent a' consul der able amount of time, the 

. ' > ■ ' • , 

teachers had been! 'conducting resea;rch on grading for' the past 

•several years. Some- of 'the teachers wished to move from a 

■ ' . i ' . ' ' ^ ■ - ' ' 

class-based absollmte* perf ormance crfteria to an Ihdivldual- 

.based criteria — how much each c'hild had , developed, relative 

to his* or, her level at the previous Veport perlo.d. Also the 

teadhers wished to simplify the number^ of grades to two or 

thre^ -levels fr,om* the existing five as well as to broaden - 



the categorlp;. evaluated in each subject. Rather than a slngl 
grade for literature^ they wanted to include separate evaluia- 
tions for 'reading., speaking^ writing^ knowledge or literature^ 
and so on^ so that parents' could have a clearer sense of their 
children's weak and strong points. Also they felt the report 
card should include comments on non-academic performance. 
Actually, the^ records the teachers prepare f.br the school off ic 
contain information of this kind. And in some areas of Japan^ 
jgio'tably Kyoto prefecture outside the main ;city;^ .these newer 
• method;S- for preparing report cards a^e being practiced. 
Rather than dwell on. each student's academic standing com- • 
pared to his peers^ the new report -cards stress total develop- 
ment relative to each individual's past*. * ^ 

Graduation ^ * ' t ^ * 

* . At^the end of the primary school^ a graduatioh ceremony 
is held where ,students are gtven^a degree and asked to hold 
up the good name of the school. Traditionally^ the school I 
visited chos^ a .valedictorian to 'deliver a speech on behalf^ 
of the graduating class^ but out of deference to equality this 

practice was discontinued about twenty years ago. Instead^ 

^ ^ ' •*'">» 

the members of the graduating class chanted a beautiful song 

* »i ' ' * ^ ' ' 

of nostalgia celebrating their struggles to I'earn^-the grati- 

tude *they felt towards their teachers and parents^ the fun 

they had on the school a^thletic dayjs and the class trips ^ and 

tHelr sense of anti-cipation about theii* nexft life stage^ as . ' / 

middle schoolers. . ' ■ . 

• . • 1.66 , 
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The Middle School Opening ' Ceremony 

- The very same students we had observedfjln^ the last year 
of pi'imary scho'ol took their seits in the middle school audi- 
torium one month later wearing uniforms to mark their new 
status. ^ The principal welcomed them and expressed his hope ^ 
that they work and make the best of the new experience. He 
explained the . opportunities that were before^ them — to study, 
to participate in the clubs, to .take ^i-esponsi-bilil^y for the 
management of the school-^-and then In a very serl'ous tohe ,he • 
said that the students were.. likely to- follow one .of three 
routes:, some would devote' themselves wholeheartedD.y to all 
•the school activities right from the beginning and thereby *' 
build a strong foundation of life, some would devote themselves 
to the extra--cui»riculum and then in their fifial year break open, 
the books ta prepare for the high school exams, and\a final 

* 4 * ' 

.group would merely coast through wastifig their new opportunity. 
-The "principal said it was up to each studefi't to choose his oi^' 
her path; now as middle schoolers^ they would tiave to take 
greater responsibility for their 'own development ; ,The speech 
was much -sterner than that delivered by the primary -school 
principal six years earlier, and it signaled to students that 
they were how entering a^ new^ and more critical stage in their 
educational 'career. ' ^ ^ 

' The Middle School as a Transitional Period , • ' 

Given the neat age-graded character of Japanese education, 
most students enter mfddle school in their twelfth year. Over 
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the next three years until they graduate from the middle schopi; 
these students experience major developments in their mental 
and social constitution and especially in their physique that 
bring them closer to adulthood. During these years most 

I 

middle schoolers will a'chieve puberty; many will experience 

a rapid spurt of - growth that will bring them close tb the . - ^ 

maximum height they will rise to by adulthood. Also thes.e 

, youth will/become more independent and anxious to do things on 

their- own, less receptive to authority. 

\% €ornial educa;tion that occurs in 'the middle school is 

more diJ^icult and more explicitly bognitively oriented than 

that found in the primary school, though not to the extent 

■ - • • . \ ^ ■ . 

that prevails in the high schools,>^and universities. While 

teachers are still concerned with developing whole men; there 

r are not 'as many" opportunities fqr, achieving this, through the 

formal- educational process. " . , . . ■ 

• , , , 

■ ' The Middle Sch6oli's ISe lection Function- - - • . - % 

~~\ ~^ \ — ' 

" '\ In the AmerjLcan system, places in public high school are 

• ! i ■ • . « • ■ 

generally guaranteed to all. those students who wisli' to go. More- 
over, in most American school systems, the high school an indi- 
vi'dual attends is determined by the place of his residence. 
For, these reasons most American junior h^gh studeats (the 
eauiyalent of Japan ''s middle schoolers do not have a very 
strong sense that their achievements during junior high school 
will affect their lives.' ' • 

In contrast, in Japan places in public schools are only 
' guararfteed through the' middle . school. . Toddiy most students 



(over 90 percent) go on .for some kind of -further education— 
but the opportunities these different, institutions, lead to 
are quite diverse. The big choices in* high schools are' between 
public 'and private schools (vihich tend to be more expensive), 
and between ordinary (academic) courses that»prepare students 
for higher education and vocational courses. In 1975, 31 per- 
cent of all the high school places -were in the private sectxjr 
•and 60 percent were in ordinary high schools. 

J^e main tendency' among today's youth is to "wish to go 
•to a 'good academic high school so that they can promote their 
chance to get into a good university. „ Several of the most 
effective .high schools in preparing students for universities 
are in the private sector. These' "famous Schools" select a 
relatively small proportion of the total high school cohort 
(perhaps two percent) based largely on their performance on . . 
competitive academic .entrance examinations-.. Most middle school 
students^ cannot hope to meet the. entrance standards of these, 
schools, -and "even if they' could often times their parents 
would not be able to afford the tuition. Thus ^ the. -byp'ical - 
college oriented students .aspire, to -get into a gobd public 
high school, or failing tiiat one of the less noted private 
ordinary high schools. • (Some are reld,tively inexpensive). 

Public high schools also use entrance exams, but often 
these account, for onljr one half 6f' the total score used in 
"deciding admissions. The other half of the score is based 
on grades during the third, year of- middle -school." In Kyoto, 



we might note that the high school entrance' exams cover all 
of the subjects that students have studied during -their middle 
.school* days (that is^ not .only whal: might be considered the 
core subjects Of Japanese language, social studies, ^mathematics 
and science , but also the softer subjects of music, fine arts, 
.health and' physical edudatioh, ancj industrial arts or home- • 
making). Similarly,, the formula for determining gyrade per- 
^formance. takes account^ of all subjects with weights assigned 
according to tjie number of hours studied eacff wedk. The Kyoto ' 
ediicational officials; explain, that they believe each of . the 
subjects is -in the curriculum to develop a different^ asp.ecit of 
1:heir students. To insure that ^t'ldents do not* neglect specific 
areas this comprehensive -evaluative system provides* the greatest 
incentive. Public high schools in many of" the other prefectures 
tend t.o only test the core subj^ects.*. , — ^ 

The- .Cognitive Function -I'n Middle School" Education 

Regardless of the system used or the'typ.e of school a^ * 
student aspires to, what he has learned .by the. end< of his 
middle school days Is going to play a crucial role. What the 
ordinary student learns. Is In part determined by what he Is 
exposed to — or at least this seems to be widelji' believed in*- 
Japan. This'.bel^ef leads to a much .stronger sense Of .pur- 
posefulness in the middle school classroom.^ " One indication 
is. the plain decor of the school — few flowers on the grounds, . 
virtually n^ decorations in the rooms, and of course the^ 
sobering uniforms worn by the students.. ' 
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Teaching in the mi-ddle, schools is also more purposeful. 
Except for the smallest liilddie schools, each teacher specializes 
in a given subject, and he appears over the course' of a day in 
several classrooms to teach his . specialty. The- style bf^ ' 
teachihg is far more cognitively orient^ed than in the primary 
school. Teachers lecture mor.ei, and are relatively less likely 
to turn over time to sub-groups in the class. While the 
teachers cal^ on students, they do not show nearly as strong 

one ern with achieving full ^participation. Indeed- in the 
-classes that I attended, teachers actually seemed to bias 
their calls for 'student presentations to thbse who were the 
strcSngest performers.. In part,^ this was to impress me. But 
when I asked" the teacliers, they also explained that this was 
more efficient from' an educational point of view. Moreover, 
they indicated that they wsre more concerned wi'th the develop- 
ment of. the best students than with those who did not try! 
, This last explanation, of course, reflected their belief that ' 
performance was essentially a function of effort^. ^ 

Student behavior in th^ middle school classrooms generally 
.reflected the seriousness^. of their teachers. Most students pre- 
pared their lessons and seemed concerned about grades. During 
the exam^ periods at the end of each, trimes^ter, they really 
buckled down putting* in four to six ^ours of home- 'study each 
day.". Theyy in general, ;showed the appropriate -respect to the 
teacher. sta,rting each class with a "good 'morning" and stand- 

ing when called upon. There was, of dours-ey some^ cutting up, 

■< < 

especially In the afternoon and in courses the students could 



not get very excited about— English and homemaking for example. 
But these rarely appeared like^systematic efforts of* disrup-" 
tlon, just natural expressions of humor aimed at relieving 
tension; y * . . ' " 

Th\^4:€^ts in* middle schools are stocked with many more 
..facts and figured than those of the primkry school, and I ^ound 
those I read to t»e pretty dull. They reinforced my general 
impression that the middle school «took I'earning,, or rather the 
ingestion of mate'riai; very seriously. ^However, the teachers 
T met insisted that I did -not have .the full picture. A math 
teacher said he tried 'to get students to| see' the beauty of 
mathematical proofs, and th,e possibilitie|s -for creativity in 
this subject. A literature teacher saidl he enjoyed trying to 
convey to students the .wonders of great liljerature — the com- 

"plexity of p/iots, the resurgence of themes; the s ubiety, of 

^ ' 1 " • ' ' " 

.symbol?. Indeed, most teachers expressed lofty goals. for their 

teaching, goals of teaching through thej curriculum the -feelings 

-and behavior appropriate**in the* real.world, ^but then in the 

next breath they said these ^^ere difficult to achieve given 

the pace ,of the curriculum. \ 

Evaluations -inl the ^middle school were more explicitly 

. ■ ' "I 

tied to. achievement than in the primary school. Towards the 

exams were administered to all the students 



end of each semester 



in all their subjqct^. However, in contrast with the primary 
school, tjie exams for each subject of each grade were -usually 

- V " '' ■ ' ' 

prepared by all the teachers who had these classes. Moreover, 
the marking was performed jointly by all these teachers. As.. 



a result, -a student^ s mark from l.to 5 in a given course 



represen'ted his performance relative tio all .of^tKl^ students at 

his grade \ievel in the school and not merely, relative to those 

\ \ • . . 



in his immediate hbmeroom. Also the school^ occasionally 
administered all city exams to si^ze up the school ^s>pprf<}rmance 
relative to other middle schools in the city, and to help . 



students understand their level of performance relative to a 

'1 ■■ . ( . . • - . - 

wider group i! 



Compared to the sobriety of the Japanese middle school 
classroom, t^e American scene is closer to a carnival. ClSfss- 
rooms ^re o^ten disrupted, and teachers struggle to get through 
what is a mUch less, demar^ing curriculum. In America, this is 
considereja -a peri^od of adolescence where youth should not be 
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Whil^e I present a picture of pu3T?oseful fdrmal education, 
the middle' school has its lighter side and this* serves to 
round out or humanize the total experience. ^ One part of this 
mof'e human* side is the -tight' knit homeroom. Each year, the 
entering s»tudents to the middle school are divided into 
several' homeroom classes of about 40 students each. These 
students are assigned to a specific homeroom where they will 
spend most of their educational time. Also^they are assigned 
a homeroom teacher who meets with them as a class once a week 
and who is ^vailable for private, conferences whenever indi- 
vidual students wish this. ^As ia the primary school, the 
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members of the homeroom assume the responsibility. for cleaning 
-their classiroom. It is also the ba'sic unit from which repre- 
'sentativ'es .are- elected to the student government. 

Several intramural events" are scheduled each year under 
the^auspices of the student government association to promote^ 
a we-feeling among the students. In the spring, boys repre- 
senting each, of their homerooms^ compete in intramural baseball 
and girls in softball. In the fall there is an athletic meet. 
And in the 'winter, the homerooms face off in soccer and basket- 
ball. Also a school culture day is held each f all atid the" 
members of each class prepare an exhibit of some kinS in their 
classroom as well as present a skit or musical performance in 
the school auditorium. These activities occur ^^ith surprising 
frequency throughout the year, and most homerooms try to do 
well in them. In the process, the students get to know each- 
other in a more informal way* At the ,end of a year, many home- 
rooms hold .private -parties iat a tea house with" their .teachers 
wher'f 'they reminiscence about the fun thej/ ha^ had together. 
Sometimes SL hcnneroom cj-ass becomes so clpse that its members 
form an alumni club (dosokai) and make a -pact to meet^later . 
on. ' ^ 

r 

student Clubs " ' ^ ^ 

Japanese middle schools^ave a large number of school 
clubs for activities such as tennis basketball, socder, 

V 

music, art, and history, and. virtually ^ every middle schooler 
belongs to one. . ' , / ' 
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PiTst year students Join these clubs simply by expressing 
an interest and participating- regularly in the club's activi- 
•tiesj if the student's abf.ility is low (as, for example, in a 

-skill like\tennis that most middle schoolers have no, prior 
exposure- to) the older club members provide instructions. The ' 
idea behind the cluib is to promote f ellqwshlp\and an oppor- 
tunity for personal development; the clubs of a given school . 
piay play that of another, ,but this .is usually in fun and ail 

"members are allowed to compete from the most skilled to'lihe • ' J 
raw newcomers. These clubs . receive . small subsidies from -the 
PTA to purchase necessary equipment such as J3alls, bases, ' 

■drawing papier, etc. ^ . • ; • ♦ 

^ I personally got a. great thrill out of watching the c.lpb 

" ' * • * j# 

activi'tjies. Most clubs met fev-ei-y afternoon after school for 

about ^an hour and a half -and on ^Saturdays they might meet, longer. 

At these times- eVefy inch of the school grounds seemed to be 

employed. • On a single tennis court six girls might be popping 

tennis balls back and forth at' each other.- Then after ten 

minutes they would "rotate with a platoon ""of boys. And then 

• ■ . 
back to the girls. In the meantime advanced players would . .- 
* • . - ' ■ ' ' . . ' ' -- -i 

give tips to newcomers while others 'would find. a corner to 

practice vol? ^ing. Nearby vigorous basketball and volleyball 

games would be going on*.^^ - " > ' ' 

Student Government ^ ' / 

, One other vehldle for whole man education is the student 
government association. As in the primjtry school^ this asso- 
elation, assumes responsibility "foiya surprising diversity pf 



functions^ and without it the school would truly be crippled.* 

In addition to those activities mentioned for the primary 

school, the middle school assdciation manages the various ^ 

club activities, it arranges the school events, it. selects 

and purchases books for the school library as well as provides 

the librarians, and it develops and administers the regulations 

on student behavior ,(e.g, uniform styles,, length of hair), 

' , • Each homeroom class elects representatives, to sit in the 

association* Also twice each year, association officers are 

selected following a week of campaigning which sometimes, gets 

quite spirited with long soap box speeches and testimonials 

during the lunch break and in the sjjecial pre-election assembly. 

These campaigns and . assemblies as welL as the assemblies, 

wrapping up each ."regime's", term. of service are also, of special 

importance as a means of channeling s^iudent comp^laints to the 

school administration Cthe principal and most teachers attend 

these assemblies). At one assembly, I heard a female repre- " 

sentative complain /that the girl's bathrootil stalls needed 

locks, for, in .her/ words, it was very embarrsDssing f of two • 

, girls to face 6acti other "cheek to cheek*," Naturally, this* 

expression provoked a lot of laughter, ,but a week later locks 

were ;on the stalls. In this same assembly, another girr stood 

up and made a moving speech .about discrimination: in this ' * , 

^^she touched, on the discrimination of big people against , 

smaller people, of olde^* students agaihst new students, *feind 

\ ' ^ / ' ^ 

of teachers against students;., possibly, this girl was 
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addressing herself in as subtle a way as she could to the • 
broader problem of class and outcaste discrimination which 
has in recent years Jjegun to troubie some of Japan's schools. 

% I ' ' '* 

*■ - • 

At the end of thes6 assemblies, the principal stands up and 
comments -on the proceedings^ invariably one of his comments, 
is to the- effect that the students/have not, been very atten- 
tive to the speeches of their fellLw students'". This he 
points ^ut shows a lack of* maturity and respect. In response ^ 
to'the student's -requests, the principal promises to do what 
is in»his power, and also makes, clear what' is impossible. In 
this way, .understanding between students and staff are' 
enchanced. Md presumably the st adents develop -a slightly 
better understanding of the nature of power and of politics. - 



Graduation 



While the middle school ha$ 

t) 



these more, human aspects,- 
only the first and. second year students take full advantage' of , 
therti; Third yea,r students from the first days of April buckle 
down to prepare for. the high school entrance exams they will 
v/rite ten months later. Many quit their clubs- or reduce their 

' o ■ 

>^9-tten^anpe. Others retire from^ responsible roles in the s.tudent 
government associations so that 'they can. have more tdme to 
study. At least one-third of the students begin going t'o exam ' 
preparaticSi schools in the late afternoon or evening, and 

perhaps a foUrth' receive special guidance from a private t^tor*- 

' " • .' ' . « ' ' ' 

once a week at their home. After ten months of this regime " 

-^ • . ' • * 

the stCidents' si.t for the exams that decide their'high school^ 



ft 
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and then in mid-MarGtt they attend their middle school graduation 
ceremony. ^ . . . ^ ■ - • 

In some 'respects, this 'ceremony ma^ksVthe most cif'itical , • . 
transition of their Mves, • Despiti th.e -pressur.es ' of study, . **7'v ' * 
these yoath enjoyed 'much free time fpr IjipMWelay 'and ^developing * 

' ' " ' /• . • '•'^feCv^^' ■ ' 

rich friendships •dj;;ring their n^dd^Le. s^^dbi>,4a^^^ Thpse who.^ 

*' . ' f i ' /: . , * •* f ' r ' 7 

secure. enftran?e^ to an ordinary high ' &^hc5(3i Will- have* to slha^ndon 

^ \ " - V. " - • ' . * /" " • > , • • ^ ' * 

of this fun in-order to' make a Vred'iiile pr^parAtion fo> • 



• the sub'^quent; university.' Qjtitrance.exems. .A minority- of the 



• . 'Tnidrdle, schoolj^' graduates v'lll'he^aii'traight for the labor force ' " > 
^ ■ . Whepe>^ -f r.oin the ripi^^-^ge ofi;I$-, .they will belied- to a demand- ■ - 
" .ing;;%iiy rp[iiine.'. • ■ '£he gra^uail-pn'.c^'emdriy ending the tniddie.,^;'^ 

. J '. ." '-V. ''.,. '-£,■'* '^-r^y " • ' ■ 

" ' sc^OQ^Vas -ap^prorifeitel^ sqiejnn^v'.-This wa"s-the fi^st Assembly J 
• ■ , 'J^-'.'^\ - . v 'J'A'^/^ /• ' • 4^-. . . . . I ".*.*" 

* wa*t.ched '.wherfe'' th^ire'-was/not even", a single unruljJ^t^feep ■ f r.oin the ." ■ * " 

.. , « . studerlts. The";.-^chool prihcipal* wi-sted tlae'*s-ctiden.ts well .and ' , ' . ' 

...5' hande'd/dutii-^he, certificate^. \/rq:be hea4--of- the' K-^iA^^^^ ' * .> / 

• - . *" ;v- •• . 

, -^offere^'his g66^i.^'Wi-sh6s/ -Finally' tlie '•vaie^ictcJrlan'- of the" 
' -X . .•^'^ • • ' ■, 

^ i^^jgi^^ijati^ cl'ass-rs^rofo.pllzing ,the'sch!6ol',s.bei tfjdt spjie ' . 

had 'mads;betn:erf use of t'heir middle ;s"chool day/; ,thah attiers.V-^^H: ^'^^ 

. . v.gave-a short ;ppeeeh; pai^jb'ry.' nostalgic an,d 'partly .pkilJ3S''opM'Salj ^ 1:V 

' . ■••'but" aboVe;'all fiilirbf 'complic-ated. w^ gtnd* ]^ra-S^1s'''to' symbo- K^'^fi*' 
. ' ' ■ ■ ■ . ■• •.<■..' - ■ . , • . ■■ k * #vr . 

." lize".the\irjtel.leccu.al acbiev.einents o*f-.h"ijS class. "♦The-ktudehts''^ •'" 

-', • <- • ..•^ , * ^ ». ^ . " " . , . •,• *^ .- • : I * „ 

/ ■"• then ma<i:,ched ouL Of "the g.gs-.embly'.aiTd.-.thyjpugh the schpol gate- • - , 

* ,as:;theil* parents -^nd *the , younger .s.tudents'' e'xap.pt^ la .rhythm. 

, ■' • / . '-Thik^y y.ears ^j^o/- this scene would ^ave^'hlean.'t'i.th-e/.students were* 

' . , .marching" off to -war'.-. 'In a sTerise, things have not changed, 'i 

. . ' " * .i~;>' \- ■■.'-•"■*. 'J'- ■ - ■ 
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o'thi next stage is 'the lives of most is what in Jap.an is known 



as the examinatiori helL*, ' 



think deeper than feefore. And , there ^are few 



Jhe High ^School Experience . 

V-l^, In looking beyond the 'middle school/' peVhaps *the most . / 
important consideration is the particular, high sj^hool a student 
manages to get into." Up to this' point most students have stud- ' 
ied .the uniform ^curriculum of public middle '^schQOls J Depending 

! i *4 ^ 

,ori the- high school they enter they will be expose^! to either" an 

acidemia or voqatiohal curriculum, a fast-paced/exam^oriented 

: • I ! - ' ' ' ! ' / ' 

educational style or a more extensive general education,, and 

they will^ either fine?, time for clubs and furt or* become chained 

" : ' . j * ' - / 

.to the rigors of , exam preparation:. High school marks t;he low, 
point, in the life-cycle of many' Japanese youth. ' They , have to 
work harder and 

haman compensatiBttb . Still It Is a, place of , growth ^and change: 

i , ^ • 

.Of. esDec'ial importance for our broader argument, high school is 

^ ^ . \ ^ ,' ' ^ ' ' ■ • / 

,the period when! youth solidify their ind^entif ication with their 

^ ! ^ ' - . 
]6eers/and €akV,]D old ''steps to move^ ?tway from familial and other 

adult institutional influences. In Chapters seven and. eight, we 

will;*examine this development.^ * / 

Parental Participation * , - • y 

Parents^ clonstitute an important b^tjctfcg round for the/* . 

' * V - * * /\ ' 

activities of the Japanese schcol. It is surprising hdv/ much' 

interaction goes on between parents and the ^school, and how hard 

the sc.'.ool works to try to exBlain^ what it is doing. ' The objec- 

. I ^ y - ^ ^ . . . / 

tive in the fechooHs communication effort seems to be to win 

.1 ^ • 

i * . ' / 
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way, or; at., least to establish a - 
basis of empathy on' which- a reasonable discussion of dif- • - 
"ferfences becpmes possible;. ' . . * 

,^ ^ 'The l^.T.A. is th& formal organization .for coordinating.' 
pareniial.participatioA. In- the schools .1 visited, at least 
one parent of each.-student belonged. Prom each homeroom, 
three Mothers- ^(sometimes a father), were chosen to. 'participate ". 
in..the P.T.A. 'Council, and the most 'active among these were 
made, of fic erst The Council met rarely, but the officers ; 
^frequently telephone'd ...Council members or'sent'^out notices. 
On the other 'hand,- 'the officers met almost weekly with' the 
school principal and thus had abundant opportunity to learn 
about the school as well as to convey parental .concerns. 

One of the major concerns- of' parents was to see how their 
.children adapted 4/0 school, so the schools- have a monthly par- 
'ticipation day. On this day, parents are invited to watch 

^ • < 

their .child's class for a couple of hours. Afterwards there is 
•often a special lecture for the visiting parents on a topic such 
as- family education, safety, nutrition or w'hkt not/ With only 
a few exceptions,: mothers represented their families, on these 
days; usually two out of every three' mothers were present. On 
special pcc^as-tons^such as sport '^s day or report' card day 
(teachers^^not only gave^vit-wr-ttt.e.n report cards but also were 
expected to meet with all interested parents '^n'^a given- day to 
discass pach student's performance), participation was close to 
'^^^ '^^^^^ occasions provided parents with the oppor- 

tunity t9 speak more bluntly to t*beir t.eachers, and many did 



not hesitate.' .They , complained that their child did not' 

understand certain lessons, there ,was not enough homework 

assigned, that they did not think their child had a very good, 

seat in the classroom, arid^ so 911; and -of .c^^urse they asked * 

.about the grades. Teachers quickly became accustomed to these 

complaints anfl developed strategies of response, kt the same 

time, the exchanges wel'e human and served to remind 'teachers 

of how much the parents looked to them for effective education. 

' , In addition, to fcioilitate communicgition most -tea'chers ' 

sent out periodic notices of class activities, requesting, f6r 

example, that st udent s wear 'dirty clothes for a special paiht,- 

, ^ * . ' . ' 

ing day or good walkingXshoes for a nature excursion. Also 

'J • , \' * ' ' ' ' 

many schools, /especially tlTos.^.^ the middle school level or * 

_aD03i&5:--^UibJi^Ke^ monthly newspap)^r (financed by the P.T.A.) 

V7here, teachers and the principal e^cplained what the, school was 

trjMng t.o accomplish. ' . • - : 

While parents were encouraged to- participate and had 

channel's that enabled them to influence their school, 'they had 

# 

no power.;. They could not bring about the resignation of a . 

1 

teacher or principal noi* force a' reass-ignment. Decisions of 
this nature were the province of teachers, the principal, and 
the local school board. Thus despife the conspicious presence 
of parents and the extent ^to which they p articipat-ed in the. 
school life, the schools' were in most importance respects 
autonomous from parental influence* ^ 
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The Democratic "Management of Schools ;' 

/ - ' • ' . 

Through watching the ways therr schools are run^ students* 

gain impressions about the 'appropriate- management of other in-i- 

fftitutions. While there is little gueS.tion l^'ut that what goej' 

on in Japanese schools is ultimately th?Tesponsibility of local 

scho'ol bgards and the principal, it is remarkable the extent to 

which the school^ manage' to obscure this fact. As we have seen, 

■students perform a great variety of managerial tasks: they call 

.roll- clear classrooms andt? "buildings, serve their own lunches,. 

run.* the.iriterc.om system;^ develop and enforce codes of conduct, . 

/ • . ' 

plan .and manage sports day,. and„ take, virtually total resportsi-^ 

bility for 'the diverse program of schOQl clubs. This t§ not 

' accidental. Japanese educators believe that this student par- "\ 

ticipation in school constitutes important] training , for later ^ 

citizen ^participatlpn in society-. - 

It was also of considerable interest to me to find that • 

teachers participated extensively in the government of « their ^" 

schools-- much .more^ so than one finds in th6 U.S. As one^ 

principal remarked, "How can teachers develop whole-men"* if they,> 

In their,*own affaijs, fail^to practice democracy." But of 

course the explanatic^.- for teacher power is more complex. 

We have already airscussed in Chapter three how the 

Japanese teacher's union, has become an extremely powerml force 

in postwar Japanese education. < In many prefectures tne union 

organization is so strong that Ipcal governments cannot pro- 

ceed in educational -policy without first achieving the. undei^ 

•standing of union leaders. Thii^s stanc^off between the union. 
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^nd the government casts its shadow on the management of 

individual schools/ Especially in areas where the union is 

/ . ' • ■ . ■> , - 

strong, such as'lcyoto, principals find it imperative to develop 

'■'"'■/■ ■■ 
a cooperative rather than an authoritative relation vis a vis 

their tea<ming staff".. Decisions oh the budget',. the various ^ 
schedi^les, teachor and student "class assignments, . and a multi- 
tude of other matters are all made by the teacher's meeting.. 

is meeting convenes for about five minutes every mbming and 
for an hour or so one afternoon per week, . and it is chaired -on 
a rotating basis by each teacher. The principal and "the 'assist- 
artt principal are treated as ' ordinary members in^ these meetings. 
Tfie assistant I principal's special contribution is to make 
anno\mcements labout matters where he, as full-time administrator, 
is especially well informed— e.g. repairs of the building and 
grounds, the content of the daily lunches, and such operational 
matters. T^e principal . is often called on to. give his opinions 
on questions, of student guidance, discussions with- parents, and. 
.other educational areas out of deference to his lengthy experi- 
ence. However, "it is not unusual to see other teachers dispute ■ 
the principal's assertidns, and sometimes the tpacher' s. meeting . 
even rejects the recommendation jDf these two administrative 
officers. The' principal can request that • individual teaclj^rs 
do various things, but ,1 found no area where hq could give an 
order; thus eveM wl;ien I- asked for the chance to observe schools, 
the principal Stressed he was in favour but the 'final decision'^ ■ ' 
rested; with the teacher' s meeting. ' \ 
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Concerning- conduct within the classroom the principal 

has virtually no role.' Teachers are selected by the local 

school board rather than the principal^ and once appointed 

' they have tenure. Accord^lng to the 'regulations teachers* are 

. supposed to. submit daily and weekly teachi^ig plans to the 

^ principal for^is inspection, . Bdt those teachers who -submit 

^ plans (about half )" usually do this after, rather> than before,' 

they cover- the indicated material; ^ Principals are free to, 

"/^ ' ' 

visit the classrooms of teachers ^and frequently • dp so, but in 

my'yeai: of observation, I never heard of an instance where a 

_ '_„£3:lncjLpal_.dl_r^^^ a principal 

_ , ** . 

•had, misgivings, he would try to express these in an indirect 

' lAahner—with a philosophical comment at a teacfier's meeting or 

-^-^^i^:lL_ij^.^^ ■ ^_ \ : 

< aj; one of the bi-weekly research m^tings. Also-most schools 

. conducted periodic , demonstration classes where all the teabhers 

and the principal would visit' the class of a specific teacher^ 
. the dlscussi-ons following these sessions' enabled the principal 

■• to matoe his point .if no one else made it for him. In other 
areas pf Slapan^, where t.he teacher ^s union is not so strong, 
principals are more forthright and assert greater authority 
than in Kyoto. Nevertheless, even in the most -conservative 
p-reas, teachers a3:e allowed considerable freedom in their class- 
rooms and^n impressive degree, of influence in broad'er admin- 

/ ^istrativ^^^isiorjs..'^'^ ■" ■ • ' . \ 

*** " . '"At fhe end of each, calendar year/'most Japanese Work » 

. orgahizatlons/jiave some kind of 'party to "forge,t the old year." 



: . : — . J • 

(Sobetsukai) . .* I have attended a number" of these .in the past, 
biit none was' as memorable as that ol! the Kyoto primary school 
.where I first launched my fieldwork. Arriving at the party, I 
along with all the other attendants drew a ^traw to determine 
where to sit - would it be with the principal, the prettiest . • 
teacher^* or might it be the janitor. The fact is that all the 
non-student members, of the school were invited without distinc- 
t^-on. In watching the way this school had. managed its dally | 
affairs, I -had increasingly come .to the conclusion that the 
principal of hierarchial authority, was D'irtualiy -absent. Rather 
each member from principal to cook to Wacher was a specialist 
in h^s or her particular function havirig special' say on matters 
pertaining 'tn their specialty and equalj ^ay. on 'matters'- affect ing-> 
the" entire schoql. The end -of .the- year party reJE'lected this - . 
.everyday reality. While I drew a seat at the principal's, tabley' 
soon he Was floating about the. room sharing his cup^ith all the 
personnel.- Likewise, most of the_ other participants were stand- 
ing about pretending to be merry and making fun of -each othei^; " 
Songs were half-sung, and drunken dancing feigned. ■ After it 
was all ov^r., however, tj-aditional Japan returned. The men 
retired to the assistant principal's favorite bar. And. after 
two hours of drinking, 4i€, as the most important member of our 
small group, picked up the talj; I, .somewhat guiltily, appre- 
ciated this convention to'i-ts egalitarian alternative . - 

■Goyolusion , ' > 

I have tried to .j^ovide the redder with an- account of 
the Japanese educational process as I v^itnessed it. I had" an 

'■■ i85>' 



Objective In mind, to discover egalitarian themes* Perhaps the 
-^Qbjectives closed my eyes to other phenomena ofv great signifi- 
cance; Regardless, I think I saw enough to reach a few 
conclusions that are difficult to dispute: . \ * 

1. Education occupies a much more central place in* the 
lives of Japanese than Airieri'can youth. ' Japanese ' ch'ildr^n believe 
their performance has'^'great personal consequences , t^hey go to 
s-chool more hours put "of each year, they have fewer alternate 
waysv'to spend their time; more9Ver, 'their parents* encourage them 
to work hard in school.^ It might t?e said, that the Japanese 
student ''S* relation to his school approaches that of a patient , 
or crirtiinal to a,. total institution. When individuals like 

o 

total, institutions, these individuals are likely to be posi- 
'tively affected by the Institution's treatments. 'Japanese' 
children Iik3.the4.r schools. " 

^2. The Japanese schools aims to develop an egalitar^.an * • 
whole man-^ as caq^e learned through talking to principals, 
teachers and P. T. A. Officials. Or by wat'ching what goes oh. 
Teachers attempt to draw out the; full range of potential "in 
their stu'dents rather than to focus narrowly "on cognitive 
achievement.. Md-'they make a. conscious effort to reach the 
whole "Class. -^'^ 

3. As the Japanese student progresses through his * . 
educational career the er 'las'is on egalitarian' whole-man 

education declines relative to , other emphases. But these* 

' __ * 

later years are normally considered^ to be less^^eruc^iar'foY^ 



primary socialization* The egalitarian whole-man emphasis Is 
so' strong in the early years of schooling and the Japanese 
student's relation to his school is so involving that we feel 
certain 'it has an 'enduring impact • The next chapteriwill ' ' 
identify, the nature of this impact and its consequences for 
society. . ' ' , - 
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FOOTNOTES TO CHAPTER FIVE ^ ' 

» • 

1 . * ^ ♦ 

I wish to express my appreciation at the beginning of 
this chapter to the many teachers and students in Kyoto, 
Kagawa-ken, and elsewhere who cooperated to .make ,the' field ^ 
work reported here such a memorable and hopefully communicable 
.experience. s- i f - 

' ^2^s '"background 'for this chapter, we should note that the 
Japanese people trust 'the^ir public primary schools. Over 99^ 
of "kll Japanese chUjdren of primary school age that are physi- 
cally and mentally ;able attend a public school;, ttiis compares 
with 87^ in the U.S. ' * . • ' )' \ 

Not only do Japanese .children go to public elementary 
schools, with but few exceptions they go to nearby schools 
where, thanks to the so'cioecpnomic heterogeneity of Japanese 
* neighborhoods, they study and play^wifh children of diverse 
social backgrounds.. As Sumiya Mikio observes, "during the 
,.unprecendented, p^s-tswar housing shortage, people from both , 
classes v;ere forced to live side by side in- similar* areas, • 
thus breaking ,the prewar pattern of segregation and /erasing 
significant differences in consumption patterns i" In "The 
Functions and Social. Stfucture df' Educations JSchools' and 
Japanese Society," Journal of Social and Poliiical ideas in 



Japan Vol, V, Nos. 2-3 (D.ec, I967), p. 121. Soon" after' the 
Meiji restoration the^ tradition of separate scho&ls for 
samurai and commoners was abandoned. And since that time. 
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the resistance to separate schools for separate people has 
strengthened — a't least at the primary level. Tcxiay, even ' 
the handicapped (except for extreme cases) attend schools 
alongside normal' children, .and Insofar as possible are* 
expected to join In' the same activities. ■ ' 

\his. orientatiSn is forcefully presented, in former tihion 
chief Motofuml Makieda's- recent boo^:: on the Japanese, teacher,' ' 
Nihon no Kyoshitachl . For ah offlSial statement, see'.Umene 
S'atbru, Nihon no Kyolku Do Aru bekl ka ? ■ ' 
"^Beri^ar^lri-.Bioom,* Human Characteristics and. School- 
Learning . " ' • . • • . . 

-^o))ert Dr,eeben^^> On What Is Learned In School is s^iai 
the most suggesMve study -of the ^hidden cu^rlcujCcim. x\ . 

My confidence ^that> the differences at- the^ primary^ school 
level are o^ot that greAt across^;areas has been reinforced ?iot ' 
only by my investigations at other places ^but also, by communica- 
tion with Thomas Rohlen wha worked in -Kobe, Pr^)fessor 
Hashiya who ^^rked iri rural, areas of Nara prefecture, and tiy . . 
reading the ;J>hree voluire ^account' of the.'^ observat 3,6ns of a team 
of Asahi Shinbun reporters who made 'frequent .visits "to schools 
largely in the Tokyo, ar^a^ their accdunt is reported in Ima" n'o '- 



Gakko de . « 



There -are some drop-outs .in, the Japahese system,^ and' an 
untold percentage called ochi-kubori who 'are prpmoted with ' 
their age mates even though they have not mastered the material 
of the previous grade-level. I devote some discussion to .this 



latter group at the end' of this chapter. • On dro^-outs, .let me 



simply observe that one is unlikely to find 24-year primary 
school, students as fs said to be not uncommon in*the U.S. 
.according to Office of Education si^rveys. ^ . 

r ' --^ The figures L present.. in' the. text were suggested by^ 
.Benjamin Bloom in personal CHDnyers'ation. There are a number 
.of studifes* in this, area which suggest control oriented inter- 
-action ranges from as low as 20 percent to as high as 75 percent 
of all teacher- interaction in American primary , school -classrooms. 
See.j.^Whlle it Is^jiif f icult 'to. rpake precise cros^ -national com- 
■parrsbnis wi„th 'respect .to this statistic, I expect ihe frequency, 
pf control interaction is 'at leaqt twice ^as* high in^the U.S; . 

9prime Minister* s ^Office, ' Kpkusai 'Tokei Yoran Jinter- 
^national Statistics), 1975 J 



TO < 1 • , ' . . ' . 

-^^Statistics are from ''Minis try of Education, Educational 

standards " in. Jap&n ,. -1971 . . ' - . . . 

•'■-'•Theodore ^Brameld indicates that PTA positions., are still " ■ 

avidly sought for in rur^l arfeas; see Japan. Culture, Education • 

and Change in ,Two Communities , p. 108. 'John •S4.ngieton also ' 

- » ft * " 

comments on the ^centrality of the s,chool in 'Nlchu, . especiaMy 
p. 60ff .•■ He -notes, that the post -of' ETA chairman of.te;i serVes 

as the sp^rifigboard for a political --career. ' '''''' 

12 \ ' . • ' i ■ . • ^ V 

Tbjsse .impressions are confirmed by 'other field worker|; 

they^notB that ^schools whiclj of f er* f eWer parent participation 

dq^ys "are viewed with suspicion by parents.- . ^• 

' ' ^3Herbert Passin in Sociej:y a'nd Education in Japan descri)\e}S 

^this borrowing -process. For. translations", of a. selection of ' 

V • . ' , i ■ . . . , • , 

these- texts, see i^obefrt K. H^ll, Shushin. Also gee Chapter Two 
of this book. ^ ■ ■ . . ^i^^O - . , • . / 
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^ » ,1 

\ 7Somd idea'-of . the detail of this prescription can be 

giean§d "f rom a reading of the Ministry of Edu(Ja,tion's' Course 
of -Study for Elementary Schools in Japan . 'The English . * ^ 
language tr.anslation runs to 228 pajge's; as. a random example, ' 
'four full pages are devoted -to desc-ribing the -contents of "third 
, grade 'sports education. In the' section on gymnastics-, t eh new **, • 
w^rm-up exercises are recommended as a prelimljiary for teaching . 
ele&entary skills in the horizontal bar, the vaulting horse, • ^ 
an,d the tumbling mat. While the introduction' to the Coutse of 
Study says a "school may organize a curriculum not following , ■ 
the- order of teaching prescribed," it is difficult to find a 
. -public school with, the cburage; after all,' they are all heavily. u 
subsidized by the central government. On the other hand, 
experimentation is quite common" in private schools arid those 
"laboratory^schools" affiliated to national universities. ^ • ' 
"■^^j^nistry of Education, 'Educational Standards/ 1.971 ^ ' • " 

-p. 49-.'^' ; • ^ ; _ 

- 16. • " '• .. . ■ ^ * - 

• 17 

• ' '-I read all the social science texts used in the Kyoto 

. city systeni as this area is closest to my own academic specialty " 

of sociology;\^lso its cognitive content has the most direct 

. -X ' • ■!. • • ^ * - •■• ' 

bearing on the sttMy. I also inspected' texts in. other areas, 

.. especially science.. 
* iS 

. • , Since 1972 the dangers of pollution have been stressed 
■ ' / \ • ' ■ * . 

in .tex'ts at the suggestion ^of the Ministry of ' Education". A fy* 

striking example is the frontispiece pKo.tograph for the fourth 



.grade sociaL^scieiice text ; -a' picture , With .tlje polluted bay of 
Fuji City '-in the foreground,. 'factories- Uelchlhg^ columns ot 
smoke into the atmosphere in the nqar. backgroun'd, and then^in 
the^-yar-^ackground'.a hazed over glimpse of lovely. Moiint Puji^ 



U"apan> a jpar^mounb symbol of purity. • - . 

iQ • * . - '^?« * . ■ * y ^ • . . 

^ ^Acc.ording to tdp.toko Huthwaite, in her An Analysis of 



.fC. Contemporary Children '■ s .>'Liierature wjth a P ocus on Values 

•i. (pp. 119-120) "McClelland found 'that* the mo&t.'commorl' themes 

./ in Jajj'^T^esfe primary^ schbpl* text* books- were kindness* '^and obliga- 

; tion. • In a' study of ^thei trends in postwar m^ral ve<Jucation in 

' Japan as* jre^iected i^ the new "textbooks^ Pujfsh^irO^'concludei " 

that' there was a. de-emphacis on .hatiionalism, a- pronounced, grow;bh, 

. « 'iv." , . J- - • . . , • 

Qf concern for, social^ :andJ'individual mdi:aiity^'^and a shj/'ft from 

.blind loyalty and obedience to an understanding of rules and 
responsibilities i a dWQratic society."" Huthwaitel in 
■,own thematic "anal ;is of 20 children's bbo'ks seiectcd ' from.a 
stratified sample of.^SOO concluded that "the most common values 
f oui\d. in. folk literature, were courage, cleverness, loyal-ty. • 
.and cultural .pride. lUtih most common values found, i ^ealistic 
, fiction were -cooperation, kindness, independence, honesty and 
^loye* of. nature." Hierarchical loyalty was evident irl the folk 
literature, "but it was O-ir.tually absent in fantasy, ahd realis- 
tic literatul*e*- .Indeed, "hone of the sample* books'' of realistic 
•fiction tec orartiende(l' loyalty to.'a sujperior, allegiance or blind 
~ "loyalty. . Authority was questioned 'and even defied on* occasion ' 
^ Huthwaite 6f)ncludes-that hierajcchioal relations are much less 



frequently -gtressedv^in cont-empqrary texts ^han c'^operatlve 

horizontal, relations s " * 
•v/ I. found that mos-t Japanese teachers had an drapressive- 

' knowledge- of educaticSnal reforms in /other places (hoth National 
- ► . " O ' - - 

And international) thahks^to. frequent local, area-wide "and 

hational weekend research meetings, weekly- in-school pedagogy ' 
^workshops,, and Sunday morrjing tel-^isiOR series hy hoth public 
and. 'cQinmerci'al- networks on themes such' as "education around', 
the-'world" and "our . schools." • " 

- ^-^This phrase was used -in -the Unesd8 literacy campaign 
Of . the sixties. . , ^ . . 

* 22see C. .E. Silberman; Crisis in the Classro 6i6s. . ' 

V 23This^ cross-naJ;iorfltl observation is speculative; 

however, one 'cannot help but be "impressed as one reaHs the 

American school literature -with the extent to whi'ch 'tfie prin- ■ 

cipals view' the "loca],, school boards as .their major reference 

group; in many cases, principals use talk of proposed "inno- 
• . . ■ , . . . , . . ... 

vation" as a gimmick for impressiiig the school board with their 

. . * - - " ■ ■ '• 

leadership qualities.. Yot one case study,- see Vidich and 

• . ■ ' - , ' . \ • 

Bensman, Small T-own in Mass Society . - ' 

24pj5j, ohe^survey'oa this theme, see Chapters 5 and 6 of 

Dan C^ Lprtie, School* Teacher; A Sociological Study , Chicago: 

The University , of Chicago Press, 1^75. 

25 ' *• • . 

' The resistance to testing gained momer\turi after the / 

early s^ixties when the. Ministry of EducaUon attempted to. ^ 

introduce a national achievement test for" the purpose of 

* ° & ' ' " 

evaluating school and^teacher performance. 'Resistance is * . 



especially strong 'in* the Kansai area where I located my study', 
and more generally whereve/ th'e teacher's union is firmly 
erjwgnched: , . . / * 

^ evidence .of - the^ narrow ra^ge of. achievement, see 

Chapter six* . , ^ . ' . 



\ 



" Western obsfer-vers .often see 'in school uniforms .some ^ 

'lingering sign of indentification with- an; earlier militaris*tic 

and* authoritarian era. Indeed, it was, for this reason that the 

American occupation removed the formal requirement that school 

children wear uniforms^ To the occupation's surprise parents' 

associa'ti.ons at many schools, especially at the middle school 

level, d'ecided of their owh will .to have children wear uniforms. 

Their reasons were: (1) children of this -age level grew so fast* 

that it was^ cheaper to .clothe them -in stan*dardized(unif orms 

thari in commercial clothing; (2) as all uniforms, looked alike, 

• " ' . , • - ■ ' 

status ^competition based on- stfylish clothing .could be" avoided 

and thus no child need be embarrassed by his(h'e]/) inability" to 
« * . \ • » . ■ . ■ • • 

buy the l^testr;, (3) finally, many parents thinking- of ,their 

own school days,,wante4 for nostalgic reasons to-bave their 

children wear .unifornrs . . ' ' . • . 



■ 

V . ^^^^ ^ \ ■ ' . ' 4 

^^I. could not helR ^ut Kondering as, I watched; tKe^e. • - ' 
sports clutis-.wKy more ot the energy .'of Americian 'Junior higlr . 

.students, Vsp'ecia^y-' the girls, cou^ iivtd; 

\ ' ' ' .i, ' .• .f ' ' 

•suQli activities. ,^mes Coleman has obsea^yed how* the athletic 

teams of American schools "become the focal point/ of adolescent ' 

society, and iryhis wiew this leads to, a. misdirection of youthful 

energy. -He argues this occurs because the tpams'of American 
schools are promoted by school ofTicialV^^.s sufsytabol of- ^school .' 

pride. . Coleman laments^ the* -"fact thiet tl^ jchampibning of 
athle;|iics diverts- attention frdm. studying vkidh in his opinion 
ts. wl^t stedents bugh^ to be; i«hiei*sed' in^ |}hy,yhe ask's^ should, 
the "bra4^/- become a minority group, jajianese schools de- 
eraphisize in'ter-school Qomp5«Ttion, especially in athletics. 
Thus, sports . does no^ bee-dine so. professionalized and* most ' ' . - 
students Join in the club* sfystemA The widely fecognize'd impor-' 
tstnce of the exam system, on the other hand, -prevents 

•'• * - ■ . " ;\ , ■ ♦■*Y ' . ■ ■ ' 

discfiipination against <p^b^aj,ns." A^aore equal balance is - 

\ • ■ •' ' ' ' '\ -'- • ^ .'\ ' ' ' 
^achieved l)etween study and sports. See ColeiaA, The Adolescent-^ 

Society . •) - ■ *\ . 

.T V 4 - ' ' \ ' ..■ - . - 

, The,, democratic patte^ of '-management of Japanese . ' 
schools. prdV'ldes an interesting contrast to AraericSi's %ore* f 

; ♦ » > . -. ' • \ " « . ■ - ■ 

bureauclratie style. For a disciTssi-on -^of the evolution of the ' - 

American system, see Michael B. Katz»'' CIas!§.\ Bureaucracy and ^ v 

_ 'V ' . . '~- *\ 

Schools 



■•' •. "^ j •* . -*CHAI^ER SIX ; J 
' " • • ■ ' ';. ■ COGNITIVE EQUALITY ' *. " 

How often do we hear an Amerlcarvlnner-cfty school 

described as a zbo or a jungle. . Veteran teachers expect the 

worst from their students and readily resort to. punitive measure 

to maintain c&itrol over their .clas«r6oms^ These teachers show 

'sur?)rise when a "poor" student answers correctly but are ummoved 

when a "good" student does the same. Racial labels also shape 

Interaction. ' Charles. E* JSilberman in Crisis in. the Class rooms 

. ■ " , — ^ 

reports the following \inciidenf' from the-sixth-gtade racially 

mixed, ciassroomr - ' / - ' ■ ■ , \ ' ' . 

- • ' „ ■ ^ . - \ 

^ A black girl calls out the answer tff a- question the ^ 

teacher had asked of .the entire class. ."Doh't you ' 

• * - • • ■' ' ■' \ 
■.. call out ^" the teacher responds; "You.sit .yhere ■ 

put you and be quiet." A few minut|s later^ when a 

blond-haired, blue-eyed; girl call out&an answefr to \ 

another, quest ion, the teacher responds, "Ver^ good, 

i ' ■ ' 1 ■ ■ 

Annette; that's good thinking.^ 

A shocking proportion of the graduate^f ^ur- urban schools Idtk, 

even, a minimal . command of the basic skillst of reading, writing, 

end arithmetics.* The tendencies towards' sdhobl disorder, pre- 

sutnptions about the Innate ablli^' of indi-vidual*' studentsT^""- 

favoritism, and I'ow achlevementr do not -charekcterize' all of 

America's schools; .Yet they arts sufficiently cbmmon to attf-act 

the attention of a number of today'V. school critics.*' ' 

I -found little evldencre of thes;e tendencies in- my 

Observation of Japanese schdols. Japanese tochers 'maintained 



•orderly classrooms,- they equally, distri-buted Eewardst of praise 

and ^recognition, >nd 'they worked as best they could^' !ielp all' 

the ^tudpnts complete '"^he curriculum. -As,! was' thinking about 
* • ' ' • ' . • . * - * ' ''^ 

thes^^. differences in. classroom behavior, i 'came upon the theory 

of . mastery learriing. This thpojjf. presents a frameworl^ for 
analysing 'the pr9cess of learning that -seems par^iq.ularly appro- » 
priate for highlighting' sev'eral of the distinctive' -features^ ^of. 
Japanese education. / Of- special inheres t,^ the theory hplps in 
explainip^g why Japanese school children do.'so well .fn mastering • 
th6ir curriculuhv^ehce, in this chapter, I ■ wbald^ like to recast 
sevefalsof my bbserva^i^jns within this framework. 



The Theory of Mastery 'Learning 
' ■ *- • . *= • . 

T«he most luci*d ..exposition-^ of ma^ry ■ ie::ming is found ik 

Benjamin Bloom's Human Characteristics and School" Leaminp- . In 

the' preface. Bloom- states the central thesis of m^s^ery learning: 

"most 'Students can learn what the schools 'have to teach--ir the- 

problem is approached sensitively and sys^matically.." .To " 

anyone who has studied profcesses of transformation in a factory 

or an office, - this .proposition dees thbt seei? especially "cor^- • 

trovers ial.. Factories have techniques for fully ! trans'f or Ai^ig 

!t;heir raw materials' into, products of uniform high quality. " f, 

•Properiy managed office^- complete most, of . their" forms . ' Why- is 

it thart' only the- schools are slipshod in their transfori^atiye 

-,g.oal of conveying, the fully curriculum to their students? The * 

theory, . through, focusing on the ma^or vaViables^ .affecting school 

learning^tfxat\ ^rt pictufisd in Figure 6.1^ att^mpts^to answer* 

ijhls sides tlon, • . ., ' - ' i^i^ -'..^ . > .' . ' 



Plgu^fe '6.I.. • Major Variables lu 'the Theory of School i,earn;Lng 
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'Instruction* The theory of » mastery learning does 'not 
- ..... ^ > • ^ 

advocate a special curriculum, * but it does have some defijiitiB 

implications for the organization of the curricuiuial Bloom 

observes that it is difficult to learn if the iearn^ objectjlves 

•are not tlear. Thus, h»* proposejs, a (jurricuium broken down into 

simple • learning tasks , ' . . • 



. . The basic principles -of instruction conducive to mastety 
learning are straightforward;, - ' .. ^. < 

(1) 'create a purposeful instructional atmosphere where 



frivolous' distractions -are - ijtiriimized\ ' 



(2) Qxpl^in to students the tasks they will be expected. 

■ ' > , . . - ■, ' . , i 

to master ^ . ' 

(3) " enqourage students to participate in the process of 

learning • , ^- ; 

(4) revfard students' for their achievements '.• • *. 

(5) continuously check on the progress, of s'tudents by 
relying on institutionalized feedback .procedures; 
\when students fail to master particular tasks' pro- 
vide itome meatts ' f by the' teacher, a teacher »s aid. 

student coaches, external tutors, or parents) for 
: remedial^ • . : 



The theory,, however/; does not 'view these as sufficient to-. ' 
guarantee the e^ieo^ed outcomes. -The techniques have to'Ve • '• 
c^mtCinfed ^with at>tentioh to thd entry characteristics of learners. 

. ' Entnr •characferistics . 'The mastery learning theory .makes • 

. two simpje "bufrevolutioiiary assumptions about entry char;acteris- 

» ticsi First, it. assumes that ^ach learner" has a personal -lt>am- 
ing history that has elevated him to a certain level of motivation 

^ajid learning.-. It assumes* that further individual development 
must proceed from, this level— attempts to teach ahead of an 

■individual's achievement level will be inefficient -at best: more. 

likieiy they will be fruitless. Thi-S' Assumption has different 

implications for individual' and group learning situations. 'In" 

the individual case, the ins^^ctionj. merely requires adjustment ■ 

to tl^e individual's level. In the group case," .the instruction • ' 

must handle students at different entry levels » A number of 

alternate response's are posiSible here: Individual instruction 

N can be attempted 5 stadents can be broken Into grou|)s of different 

f, - / ' ■ ' . "■ • • ."• „• 

levels ■for-'sepai:ate programs; .'of all can be kept in a 'common 

• " • - ' ; ■ ' - . ■■'■*•" ► \ ■ 

group/ Given the circumstances of ^-typical scHool, only the ; •• 

' ' ■ ' ' . >' • 

'latter is really feasiMe. %nce) the-most effective instruction" 
♦ '*. ^ ^ ' - , , ^ 

, first raises all students to a common level of achievement and ^" 
then moves" them through progressively more \advanc«d levela together 

: Behind this' recommendation is^th'e ^econd^ ma'W assumption of... 
mastery learning;" ,modif ications are possible in .the entry 
characteristics oi> individuals. B;i,oom siiggests that it may take 
some time to bring those studen^ ,who b.egin'wiW Inferior entry- ' 
• charact.eri&tics up 'to*- the common level', and that during this\. .° 



period ^ the "better pf^p'ai^ed^. stvl^fe^^ may nb,t lea^n much/ However/ * > 
•'once the slow students are- brought up to- the common level they 
will be 'able to learn' further material at vir^ally the same 
rate as their classmates. ^ * . . s,^ > * ^ ; 

Bloom notes bow conventional' teaching starts witH a group 
of -studer^ts who- differ in- their bas^e level, of. cognitive, entry < 
behavi.TD'rs.' Due to differences in this entry cha>riaGtel*istic, 

students differ -in thei;- level arid rate of learning: ^shose with 

• « .• . . . _ ^ , ' 

higher entry learning. levels pr.ogress at a faster ratei-wliile 
the poorly prepared are soon hopelessly behind, -and cease to 

• learn* anything o^her thari frustration. One~donsequsnce of 
different entry .characteristics- is a distribution of learning *' 
for a -particular task that closely matches the distribution of * ' 
entry behavfor. A second is a re^duced mol;;lyati6n for learning^ 

'among the slower students. Thus,/fn a larger numbe-r of inde- 
pendently coriceived -studies, it is 'tjspically, found -that entry 
l^vel explains roughly half ythe-variatioh in learliin^. of a '^iven 
tas.kT' The cognitive 'ineqt^^lity tjiat emerges f rpm jnormal i edAca^- 

tional -conditions Mn largely be explained by the inequal dntry 

/ ' / , • > > 

'characteristics. . v '\ " > \ - 

_ GrS^phically the conventional ^scenario c%n be pictui^.ed , 

as follows (Pigurfe 6.2). After^aearnlng. task one of 'the students 

will have an average le^l of.to on some standardized test;^ anS-^- 

a bell-shaped distribution of scores* around that' mean which! hp-^e " 

a standar/3 deviation of t-^', ' After leaming-tdsk two," the ikean 

gpes^up to t^^+ X and the standard deviation becomes larger 

After task three^ these tendencies are further accentuated^... 



r 




Figure 6,2, Theoretical -Ac^ileveraent DjJstributions' Where ^ 
InaUequate Learning Jts -NoS C©rre*eted kt the End' 
of Each Learninfe Task" " \ • ^ 
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"f^^f®'^^^'" Benjamin' Bioom, Human .Characteristics and ' School 
*Iigamn£, pp. 35; 36. , ^ — 
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In contrast with the conven^ioaal' approach, Bioom 
proposes a scenario where cognitive entry, characteristics are 
eq,ual. ^ Under these conditions, perhaps^half the -students will 
learn t^e task and half fail. However, if following'' the -initial" 



instruction, each student's progress is reViewed and those who 

• da, not understand are given special tutoring^ then all can learn 
^ • . * ■ ' • ' \ 

the task. To ^the extent- all learn the initial task, the^ will ^ 

; again be equal when .they approach** the next task', and so on. The. 
K i ^ ■ ^ ' ' ' . . 

pnd result wij.1 be that all master the) full range- of material 

and^ ho 'Cognitive inequality* reijults . Entry characteristics'* 

Kill fail to« predict cognitive achievement because at neither^ 

' stage will there be variatidn. Tti the, studies wftei^e mastery^- 

. leam:^ng has b§en employed and individual mastery of each task 

in the overall sequence* iSo>checked, these >ideal outcomes are ■ 

approximated. The relation between entry characteristics and * 

cognitive achievejtaent is rougfaly hair jof what it would be with 

normal techniques^ ^^qgnitive inequality is^significantly reducedc^. 

A more realistic, scenario would begin with -an entering 

group at grade one whose distribution of scores' on a standardized 

tests *refeembles the bottom graph of- Piguice ^.2^ However, with . 

the application of inastery learr^lng teclinlque^, growing pj^oporr. 

' tlons of the members *of this class would gradually achieve , 

mastery over the cogiiitive mfttelfial. Thus, as 'pictured, in 

^ Figure 6.3, 1 their distrlbutior^s of scores would gradually brunch 

towards the mean with some skewness towards ttie positive side. 

"^-^ , Individual "affective characteristics" aire toown to have. 

^•an .iR'^P^^rtant bearing ori success in conventional learning 
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. .. / ■ 

situations. Drawing 01:1 data from'f^e recent International . 
Educational. Association surveys of scholastic 'achievement, 

■Bloom shows Jio;^ a student's liking for a subject is '"Btrongly. 
Correlated with his^progress in that subject. Moreover, a stu-. 
dent'-s affect- towards schooling in general also is "associated 
with achievement; Finally, under liormal teaching circumstances., 
an individual's "Academic self-'cpncept"^'i^ strongly associate'd 
with academic acht.evement^ especially af^er^^the early years of , *. 

.primary education. Conversely, *the level of an- Individual's ' - 

. • . • ' * ' •* * ^' 

• motivati'o'n tends to be influenced by performance in school:'* 

Those, who dO'well in' school relative to their peers like' learn- 

, ' ' 

ing whereas those who .do poorly .develop , negative att'itudes. • 

; " • ■ ' •« 

'Under normal teaching crircumsta^^ces this' vicious circle cannot , * 

-be broken. Hojjrever, Iri several cases where mastery learning 

techniques were used,"' there -was a virtual abcence of negative 

4 ' . , 

feelings towards lea.rning. Thla.. was . due to mastery, learning's ' 

empfcasls oa having all students master each task and the pro-l - • 

vision of oljvious rewards for success^ 

Mastery Learning in -Japan r*- . * • ^ 5»» 

/ * Mastery Learning as su6l?t has not been lii'^roduced In Japan. / • 
On the other hand^ traditional Japanese 'educatlonar philosophy ' 
shares, many preCepts with'm^.stei'y ^earning. ' Japanese edUcators 
hdve never paid, much attention to the innate abi4i-ties' of I 

Nu . ' I* • ^ . / ^1 ■ 

learners... -They have, tended to assume that anyb*ody can' learn 

• • • ' * ^ 1 * 

a task given a, determined effort-. 'Mind over matter is" an •' \» 



asaumptibh of Japahes-e learning -in settings as/'diverse as the *^ 



mbdernivClassroom-and th4 traditional dojo ' where kendo ; Judb,... 
and other martial arts "are taught.* - ■ " ; . "■' • 

It Is no accident that Japan's Nineteenth Century educators, 
after reviewing various .foreign theories of pedagogy expressed- 
thel;e- greatest Interest In the Ideas .of Pestalozzl and Hertart, , , • 
two thinker* whom Bloom c.redlts with laying the Intellectual . * 
foundations of Mastery Learning theory. In the postwar period, 
Japan's educators have expressed strong Interest -In Dewey and In 
the Russian p6dagogist, Markarenko — both of whom- emphasized * 
educational ^oals similar to Mastery Learning. , * 

Age-grading, the cultural norm of jinking specific events'-^ 
In the cycle of ^social maturation wl'th stages In biological 
growth, has a strong Influence on Japanese social structure. ' 
I«Ten the modern.^ school was brganized, ^th^ official regulations 
specified the age when children 'should 'attend school. It gradually 

became understood that thef schools should graduate their charges • 

• ' • ' • ■ * ^--^f ' ' " ■ ■ r . • 

within the prescribed numb,er of yeajrjs^r'regareiless • of the level' 



of "each individual's achlejrem^ntj failing a -student or other- 
wise delaying his ^rcJgress -became socially unacceptable. Schools 
that fan^'d--g^dents developed bad reputations, and students. " 
that^were failed -by -their schools bore' a' stigma. To avd^d these 
outcoihes and, at the* same time, to prot-ect a reputation for qiial- 
ity education, schools t}£Eve. come under increasing pfess.uj^ .to 
cariry-out a program of ^ucation that will 'reach alj of thgif — 
students . ' . • . * / ^ 

These seYerar~ex.te3fhal constraints' then -help* us to 
understand 'why Japanese schools mj.ght b€ concieroed with achieving 
the, types of outcomes, exp eat e'd of. mastery leanilng. However, •* 



V*/ . ■ " ' ' : . - - ■ /' vi-io ' 



• " t^hey.doWl: guarantee. -^n I'd entlcal^ set of te^chriiques "Whati'. 
. /then, c4h* we sayi, ba-sed on our" field Work, about the slmilarl- 

' • ties* end ^(ilff erences between Mastterjf Learning, aftd Japanjes« 



schooling i 



• % !• V^nt^y ^^haracterlstrcs-~(Slearly oAe of the most 

^impr,esslvie >c&araQf;eirlstics of Japanese schooling. Is *he care 
.with ^whlch students- are easeci ^Into the school routihe. N.ew' 



; students are treated' to a series of Icerempriies - beginning with. 
* * .a. health ehepk-iip a? i some preliminary' int|rViews, tihen an 



• ^ ^entrance c^^r^mony,' and finally a classroom^l^fel^oming ceremony — 
An/2rder ^tp ^aci^tateT' their adJu'st&ent to school, ' Moreover,' 
; .during the fi^st ten days of school, new students attend no more 
. thai;i two to. tKree hours each day so as to ease their transition 
^ " from home to schqpl. Aft^e'r-tfcLg, initial period, -first yea'r sW 
^ dents eat lunch at school two tfmes ^a^lTg-ete-jjhlle Returning- home' 
, on th% remaining days. Only after they reach the^^third gf-ade* 
' are they considered.. strong enough to do schoolwork every after-- 



... - 5 

» ■*' ^ '•• ■ ,' ' - \ - ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

^ _ During the initial ij^onth.of the first grade,, relatively ' 

littjj,e attention Is devoted "to academic matters. The major 

, , ,' ^ , ' - ■ ' * ' 

-goal is to<r|et .students interested" Iji school and their class- 

. . ^ . . ■ t> - _ , 

mates. Teachers rely' exteasiyely on games, ait wbrk, singing 
and o-t^ier^pXay^like'activitleaL, to d a ciieer/ul class]50om 

atmospbsreV At , the school .where we- concentrated our fiel(| work', 
we found that siuch of the 1;ime of first-graders was spent 

^ * ' ' ■■ , , • ■ ' - ■ > " 

practicing 'a, skit/for the 'school arts^ day (gakugeikai ) During 
this initial ' frivolous period,, t.eachefs attempt to b:^.lng the 



5 



\ 



poorly -prepared students (in, for example, the :ability to write" 

^ letters ahd numbers)' up to ^the level of'^the rest. ' 

■ * - " - \ ' . 

.,WHile these- procedures to^eyel diff eren^ep' in entry 

- • . - . • J* 

characteristics are impressive, we should also observe that 

Student variation in entry characteristics- may not be* ais great * 

as. in many other, advanced societies. The Japanese p§opl6 are 

racially homogenous, and today most enjoy a' reas"^able standar.d 



of-^iiving^^ — Rel a tiv ely ^ f J^pai ies e jJhl ld ren^coa^fromHbroteen: 

homes, or'! from, isolated rural areas such as the Ozarks * Well , 

^dver thf'ee- fourths^. of all* children' attend at least on^ year of '* 

■ . V . ■ - J • - , . ^- ■ • • : . 

kindergarten before , starting the Xirst 'grade. The. combination 

of the relatively undifferentiated cohort of students and' the 

'" 

standard 'initiation to the. schooling program result in favorable 

^- ^ • • . • ■ . . ■ 

^entry charaxjteristics for school' learning. " ^' T"^"^ 

"2. Creating a Purposeful Learr^ing :Eflvironment. Classroom 

♦atmosphere is the first topic in Bloom's discussion of the c[uality 

of instruction. Much of the research on conventional cla'ssrTS^m?? 

indicates that teachers devote an extraordinarily high percen- ' 

^ t / 

tage of their /time to managing students at- the expense of . time / 
that might: be ldevot?ed to managing their iefarning ,-^ Disorder in' , 
' the classroom stands in the way of academic progress. Every \ 
'/minut.e devbteA^to the establishment of order is a minute lost 

' ' V'J ' • " . ' - " ' " • " 

from^ instruction. If, as /some studies of American classrooms 
indicate, 4o peVcent of instructional time is devoted to order, 
•the loss is efib'rmous. It is likely that the slow students, who 
require detailed. Instruction to master a task, suffer ,.dis- ' 

prpporti6nat6ly from this time loss. ' " "• 

/ ' " ' ' • •* . . - . ' ■ 



In Japanese classrooms which typically:- 

. • . '- " '^v . .• ^ / . ■ . . 

.and a- single -tea'cher w.e-f,ound that the problem of 'maintaining. 

•order was vigorou^y attacked from the' ffrst day of school. • As ^ 

a result", -by 'the 'end of the f irst >eai^ of primary scftool' rto ■ 

. more than 20 percent of -classroom time (closer' to 10 percent 

. • ' ' ' • • . ' * " ' ^ ' ' ■ ■ ' 

in the classrooms, of experienced teachers) was devoted to 

~' - T . ■ * / - 

managing students.- The -classroom, ' during* the ^time of instruc- 

' ■ \ • >r, 

tion, became a remarkably orderly and purposeful environment for 
learning-. _ . ^ . ■ • . 

. 3. Participation and' Reinforcement., Another feature that 
-stands out in the Japanese classroom, is the extraordinary level, 
of indiviaual participation— espec^a^y in the early primary ^ ' 
years:.-^As-wenadted7";teachers t ended* to hold 'the ideal of 

" ^ «. .. - ' ^ • 

.■erici--ting. at .least one^act.of particip^ticm from each student- 

*• • ■ . . _ • ■ , " . " - 

each hour. In the most, extreme case I witness^ed,- one~s;J.xthf^g^rMe 

-teacher achieved 84 individjaal acts of student participation in 

the spac^ pf a 45 minute arithmetic class. The moi:e typical 

experienc,e.;was for a .teacher to get through about two- thirds of 

the clasis in a single period; in th^^'next period, the teacher - 

wb'uld p^ck -up-with-the next student- -in line. ' " -. • 

^ ^eachers varied their strategies for eliciting particip^ti 

bat- generally they tr-ied to manage, ,^.t in, a way whieh would not 

^embarass those who participated. Whether- "through relying on. a 

^prescribed sequence for calling on students or through managing 

t^e , difficulty of the questions tossed bu>,. teachers generally 

tried to jglve Individual* s^ifdents a reasonable opportunity for 
■* ■ • - -v ^ ' ' ' , ' '\ . ■ ' ' .. • ' 

successful participation..: The goal seemed to be to encourage 



. parjticipation with the hope that each act would T5e rewarded and 
thus, to build. .up each participant's "acad6mi.c. self-concept." 

^ ^ * 

■ .Teachers were^also geijerous in the rewards they handed. ' 

out for. written assignments and^ in-clasi?. projects. Their red 

^ . • . • ■ i. ' 

pencil generously filled eaah student's notebook with a flow 

Of. circles for correct worfe, * . ' ' 

' ^ As an ^dditional, method for- enhancing ;participati,on', * 

' Japanese teachers broke .tlieir classrooms lip int<J>-,seyer&l smal^^ 

groups, each with from four six studeritsj . Frequently during 
' '■ ' ' , ^ . ■ ■ . ' , - . , ' 

. each school day, the teachers turned assignments over to the- ' * 
* C - /' ■ - ' . • . , • ■ ■ ^ ' ' 

-groups So eacii member could solve his- problem and then check 

- < ■••.•,.---<«■ . 

the results with other membars. Sometimes' the- groups were given 

a problem fgr which they wer^ asked to' reach a collective "s^olu- - 

- ■ ' - . ' ■ ' . "A ■ . • 

tion. These procedures enable^d all of the members' of the class ' 

. • ' . . ^ . 

to^be' involved simultaneously ia.-^R4e-3Aeetttal work.j' "What- seems 
most important is that each group was assigned tlie identical 

vproblem— or a problem of comparable difficulty. In' establishing 
these ^groups, the Japanese teachfer attempted to balance each " 
group's C'omposi^ion with individual of varied ability. Teachers 

"were' resolutely' opposed to^tracking, that is, the establishment 
cf separate groups for individuals with" di^ff erent levels of - - 
ability. They recognized, that the establishment of tracking 
would serve to aggravate inequalities in individual achievement 
and thereby .fliake it,, difficult, to cairry out- an-orderly program' 
of instruction for the entire class. • ~ •" . / 

4. ^- Feedback and Tutoring . Of, course,- "the large number ' 
of stud-ents in e*ach cl^adsroom in Jajpan.]^ laces severe restraints 
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on the* frequenoy with, which teachers can check the wofk of ' 

students and -.provide .^propriate rewards and/or* renfedial 

instruction. , Every» strategy I, observed had .its advantages'. 
• * " i »■ ' ■ '- .-„,• 

and' weaknesses^ *' ^ . • '.' ** ' -. 

. ' Perhaps ".the most commonly used techhiqiie was for' the" ' - 

■ teacher to deliver a short talk on a new .ich?a 'and then assign . " , 

• / - • - ■ 0- • •„ . . ■ ■' 

a set of problems* at the beginning of the period. As soon as, • 

a student completed the assignment, he was to race - to. the 

■ . •,• \ • ^ 

front of the classroom and stand in lin.e besides the teacher's 

-. 'h^: ■' ' - 

desk to have ttfe*%ork .reviewed . .When this procedure was used, . , 

teachers would often ask the quickest students to help , those 

who seemed ^sld«p^^-«^n thi^ way, the prb(^ed'ure. included both a' ^ 

, teaching -and tutorial mechanism. The, main drawback in this 

.apprpach was that a classroom tended ito" break- down into ^ state 

of near bedlam towards" the end of , the period with loud conver- 
" ."j. ■ - • - ■ J - ■ " -v . . • .' 
\. satipnsi i^me running, ahd bther rowdiness." The' teacher, glued 

' to5^^^!^'esk in order to correct; -ijth;? incoming flow pf problems-, 

/usiially found dt impossible trHrontrpi the class. 

• In a second strategy students' would stay at their desks. 
While the teabher walked around' yie'; class roj)m., This technique 



was more successful in * maintaining, drder, -but it reduced the 
number of student 'exercises the te^'dief could i^eyiew. On- the 
other, hand, 'it prov'ided the teacher with the opportunity to 
directly approach those 'students who were'most likely to l^e -in' 
need of help. Through checking with 'the students, the teacher' 
comld rea^&iiy determine the extent t<> which* the lesson was 
understooij 'by all.^' ; * . • . 



r • • ' ' Two ojtiier approaches are somewhat l^s frequently resorted 
' ' ."^y teachers: correctl^jg studint exercig-es at home 'in the \' - 
• j^'^.'ev.ening ^ind holding s^Jecial remedial' Glassy's after' school for' 

, • S'low studentfs. TrAditionally Japanese teachers were tenown for- * 
; ♦ . ^ the .extraordinary -extent to which they took on those* extra 

a.6tivitlas. But 'today's^ teachers are more, restrained; ^their ^ 

/ legalistic excii^f of ' avoiding these ^xtra duties is that they 

i'. • • . • • / . . ^ ft ■ ' — — - — ^ 

* would be working more houi:si than' they are paid for.^ However, 
other considerations are also. important. ', Compared '^wiih 30 years ' 



ago, actual classroom time had^.incre.ased by^ 10 percent, and, the 
amount of material^ to be-.covered in a^, year' has increage'd even 



' • -.mdre. To provide*»quajyLty instruction,, t.eacherrtell they need /• 

to 'set as1>3e'more ^time. for" preparation. To find. tHis time, . ' ' 

*many cut-back on t^e traditional tutorj-al *and feedback activities.. 

■ ■ • ■ • ^ --t -. ■ ■ ' • . ' , ' ' * ■ 

In this Respect then the Japaneisef'^chool, h^is" actually departed 

somewhat 'if fom' the mastery learning ideal. The. prp'c^difres for/ " ■ 
systematic feedback and remedial instruction are possibly in- ' 
ferioi' to those of the past.' . • • . ' ' 

.,V "5. The i^emandlng. curriculum .- Whi.le Japanese teachers 

, .:. , - .. ' ^ ■•• ■ V ■ " : ■ . - 

develop their own teaching routiries,' theyf'must work with a • / ■* 

• « . .. - . • ■ y. . .V 

. fixed curriculum. The central Ministry of Education ha^s . ' . 

. developed an official course of Instruction %hich it uses to 

:■:/."' ■ • ■ ^ ." .' " • ■' ' ■ /-V. 

\ evaluate a;nd approve texts for classroom .use., Locial governments'^ 

y ■ . '■' " * r". - ." '• ' '■ - \ 

-^i have :the option to choose from among these texts, 'and in so 
\ . doing ^they seek ~^^heXdvice of their^ teaqhers. Unfortunately, , " ■ - . 
^ m<5st' teachers find a)ll'the Available <^exts to be poor,iy organized 

and overly demanding.\. In their view the. -res^onsibili^ty lies - ^ -. 



with 'the central .government, -^ic^ iuririg tHe postwar* period ' 
the central giDvernment hks r^l^ed the Course of" Study, ^ahd each 

"t±me."it has. increased :the° amount Df'"iite.t.eriai that young^ pedple'. 
have tb learn. An' illustration of some of the change^ "brought 
aboi*t by the -mo"§t recent i:efb'rms, in arithmetic is reported in 
Table "6.1. In langi;^age," the number^ of characters first " , 
graders, vfere ^required to memO^-^^'e was upped from m^to 70; the ' 
second grade total -was increased from 1^0. to.221j and so on. 
. Teac^iers complain, that the currici^um by 1958 already 

'.was too long. With the new speed-up -even more. st?udents are 
destined to be i^eft behind.' Thelt criticisms are based on' " < 

•their clas^rfoom experience wheire they fin,d- that many students," 

cannot grasp e'ssentlals in the time allowed, teachers ta coAvey 

,1. " ■ ' * ^ ♦ . . ■■ . • - •/"■• . 

them and 'still 'complete the text.. •■ . .) •- '• ^ 

. S6me teachers also question the. organirza-tion of the 

Course of"* Study, in particular its underlj^in'g theory, of instrjuc- 

.tioij. ^ In their reflections, these teachers illustrate- a con- . 

cern f or. a c^rricului? organized around, learning task? that" are 

arranged in logical sequences. They sisk, for example, why the' 

■characit|r for forest . fhayashi " ) oomposfed of t^o tree 

.ideographs should be' taught b^ore the basic charactei* for 

ti'ee (ki: :;|:; ) . And they ask what sense it makes to start on 

division before complex multiplicatibn when the latter skills 

•are basic to the former. "Teachers report numerous flaws of 

this nature in th,e Course of Study, which becomes the guide 

■ ' ' ^ ^ . ' V . ^ - ' 

tor. the creation of ind'ividual tekt.s.. 



^--In recent years, .teachers have established their" own 
working groups, to develop new principles for the .organization 
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• ASPECTS OP THE ^TYPICAL ?OURTH GRADE 
• - ARIUHMSTMC TEXTS • ./ 



0 «^ 



1958 Course 
of Study 



7— 



1^70 ; Co^i-ae 



An Ameritpan. 
•Commercial' Text 



•Number bf te^ohlnc 
units, (chapiters ) 

Pages in. Text ^ 

ipages devoted 'ijo 
* Multl|)lication , 

Tjrpicai Multiplication' 
Problem's ^ 

Typical Division • • 
4 Problem^ • 

Xarge&t Number .. ' . 
. ' ■ Expi^ained ■ 

Largest' Number in 
a Problem - 



Fractions • 




16,000 ' 

3^567+ „ ^ 
17506-. . 



1, 1 



100,000,000- 'i, 

.5000 million V ' . 
- 10,000 
(to. do in one's 
•head, without^ . 
pencil. or paper) 



IQi'.thousand 

8,424,826-, 
2,937,939* 



,5 Geometry 



1 



' " Addition sfhd Sub- Addition and 

(Which ^is larger) traction of^ frac- Subtraction 

tions. • - ' ' , of 'Tractions 

Draw triangles, - Dr&w, compute, ' Same' as Japan 
quadralaterals perimeter, * 1970, ' 

•diagonal, surface . ' 
' ■ of" triangles, 

quadrilaterals 



Source: 



Motofumi Makieda-, Nikonrio Kyoi^hitachi (Japanese 'Teachers) 
Sanshodo, 1975, p. 2145 the American text is Holt School 
Mathematics . New York: .. Holt,- Rinehart- and Winston, Inc. 



of the currlci(lum. 'One of the best knovm groups,.. located ir^ 
an isolated fecition of. Kyoto prefectij^re, Iks taken the- first 
stgp towards a fulan of organization. siAilar to what Mafetery. "* 
Learning prescribes . ^. " ^ 

V' : • \ • ■■• • •. ' . V • ' 

V A major concern of this group- i^ to develop. some| new way 

A " ■ ■- " ,4- - ^ ' 

or assigning grades to individual students. They rfeel-it.is 

unfair to grade' students -on their absolute level of performance, 

for . this dis'criminates agaj-nst the students" who start" out "at a- ■ 

lower 4evel. Through, identifying learning units, the researchers 

feel they will bfe in a better position to identify each s'tudent's 

; starting point. Then they can measure individual progress rela- 

tive to this smarting pointy and use relatiVe progress^as a basis 

for gra^s^. ^ * , '\: ' . 

. ,v The resemblance of tlils exper-iniental work<to*tti^ 

mastery learningjuemphasis on individual mastery of clearly defined 

learning tasks is obi/ious. While', tl^is reseai;ch.we have described 

4;s in its infancy, it has .caught the imagination of a large 

*^umber Of ' teachers across Japan. ^^Clearly this experimental'**' 

' ^ ' - ' 4*/ ' ' ' - . 7 ^ 

work reflects ia sentiment'lamong teachers to approach the curiii- 

culum in a new way not uriiike mastery. learAl^ng. However, this 

sentiment has not yet been translated into practice on a very 

wide scale. ' ^-j ^ " ■ • 

6,. Con\>'ehtional Methods af^er the Primary Scho ol. We 

shoui^d emphasize that the generaliza'tipns we have developed 

apply mainly to the primary school. Our observations of the 

• - . . . . ■ " 

mi4dle'. school suggest that teachers gradually shift iaway from ' ' 

mastery learning principles. While all students attend midaxe 



sQhools' and study, a common course,, they i'eceive their instruction 

from subJectTspeclallSts, Compnijed to the VrlmaiY school teachers; 

; ■ ■ ■ ' ' ' I • ' ' ' . V- /' - ' . " 

the middle school tisachers seem most" coi^^Bmed with co)j(ering all 

the material in the texts during classroom^ hours. They believe 

they Will be held responsible ,if any ma'^rial not covered is ' 

•"<• ♦ ^ * > , „ ' y- ^ / ' \ 

subsequently tested toi- ii? hi^; school. Due to the." emphasis on - 

the 'text, middle school teach^5?i show less interest in how much '. 

individual students 'master.- .Students are advised to seek helfe 

. . ■ ^" " ^ , ■ - .. - 

at. home in mastering the mat*;riai not learned J.n school. " 

. " . '■ . ' • ■ /■ '■ - 

Dej^ite this admonition, we. WQuld expect inciomplete mastery and, 

hence, dpclinii^ learning rates, am^g many middle school students. 

' 7..- The Broader Coht'ext Learning . The' theory of • 

mastery learning does hot take lip' several aspects of'thfe broader 

context of learning that may. have some bearing on cognitive . . ^ 

euality--at least^ if the conajsrn is wltji the distribution of 

■ ♦ ■ • ° * , 4? i . ■< * 

cognitive scores for social unit's larger than classrooms. In 

. . - • ■• - - - • r . 

that most of the data available^to us is based on national 

rather than classroom saraplate, we would like to no^te $everay^ 

ways in which the broader cAntex^t affects cognitive! equality. 

^ a. A single nationwide educa'tional standard. If student;3 

are taught different materfsrls, it is unlikely they ijill know 'the 

same, things and thus perform equivalently on tests of cognitive . 

• . , , ^ •» • / , 

achievement. In somefof the advanced societies, a. decentra- . - • 

lized system of school control and a .reliance on the Ibregulated 

free market for the development and 'gale of school texts resaits 

'• * , ' • " ' . * 

in wide "Variation in the cognitive materials to which, students 
are expos'-ed. in contrast,, as we have already indicate^l, -the 



' \ ■ • 

t'exts used thrqughout Japan are .pref^ared iso 'a.a to c-onvey the 
learning tasks prescribed by the Ministry W Education's * 

"official Course of Study. As a result, chil'dren are exposed 
.to ^Virtually identical cogniTtrtre^ material rfegardless of the" . 

''school attended^ *The uniform educational -spandard. continues *^ 

tjirouigh ^the ninth grade. with only^odest' toiiranc'e for adjusts- 

• ' . " • ■ , • ! \ • • ' 

ments to sp'ecial 16cal "circumstances.. It' Is not Untia the high 

s.ch6ol' evel that students begin ta choose be.tvteen*diff,erent 

' * ■ 'v' / . • M" .. V ■ 

courses and lecture's, and' even at 'this level their options are 

constrained within national *guideXines. V A" . 

■ •• • ' ~ " .. ' ' • '\ A 

^. . • bV equal educational f abilities. ;,..Recent\ empirical 

' " ' /.*•'• ; \ ' *^ ' 

research indicates- thatj at least in the 'advanced societies, 

, the quality of school buildings', ed"ucati6nal technology, and 

"other. faep.i ties hf ve. a modest inf luencj^^ on student^ achievement 

when j^oi^ared w.ith variables such as .family background and 

teaihe»» quality. However, these* studies suggest tha,t facilities 

do' make* some differenc-e, especially fo)c 9I0W learners, who are . 

not .eek^sily motivatiSd by conventional cues. In Japan,\ facl^lities 

are alAo regulated by a national standard*. .-Tciday^ thanks' to .the 

'central! government's policy of equalizing local ednca'tional 

\ ■ .. ■ ■ . '- ' \ 

expenditjures-, expenditures, per student' vary.no 'm<ire thaft 25 ^ 
*\ • . • ' J " ' ■ - ' .A * * ' 

, percent betvfeen the most affluent and'^the least affluWt. prefec- 
. • \ ' ■ •• / ' " . - \ 
turesj 'Mch of this variatioh is explained bv jjiff erenceS'^^in 

the cost^f living.^ iathfh^os^jpref ectures, differeryj^b in • 

per-student expenditure^^ ^for. schools with>a^coramon. objective . 

are also qaite small. . The central government"has"d\velopea 

• . ^ / • . \ \ \\ 
special programs to cover *^he extra -cos-ts of education In §uch 
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outlying areas as' island and mountain districts.' These include 

/ ^ ■» • ,\ • . ' ' * • ^ , 

fealary incentive sch'(^mes to attract quaiEifiied teachers. Also, - 
the "central goverament provides special s.iibtfidiBs -Vor^hose 
schools located ir;*th$ special *neighboi;hoods wher^ Japan-* s 
outcast es fburakumln li are Concentrated.' As a I'esult of measures 
such as -fhese^- th^re is little -varlatlgn-ih the quality of- 



facilities between schools and regions. .T^e recent lEA: study 
oi&•science achievement repSrted that 'in the- Japanese case, -due 

•*''." " ' ' ' . - •- ' ' . ' ■ ' '**-'},■' '''■ '*"'•' 

to lack of va-riation^ the: several measure^ of school facilities 

' • • - •, 
. had no relation to science achleveirjent; ■ ' , J ' . >. 

' % • ' ^ • ■ 

' 1 ,v c . training- and experience of' teachers , -.pespite 

individual aptitude f'or teaching, teachers stillcWqwire time 
and exp'erience ,t6 reach their jiaximum , level of effectiveness. 

pn^n- Japan as elsewhere^ new ^tleachers are continually- bein-g ■/ 6 

-recruited and older ,<ones ai-e'^ retiring io that -at any, given time 

'there ^ire large numbers^xjf teachers who are. not performing a't - 

theirjpeak* However, in contrast with 'certain other... advanced 

societies, teaching in Japan is a respected- occupation that . ' ' 

• ~ * • ' ' r, ■ ,* - - 

provides. a decent- income. Mbr^over, Japanese teachfxs along 

■ ' ' ' - ' . '"*•.",' 

. with most other workers of We i^odern sector^ enjoy permanent^' 

» ; . •'; , • ■ ' \ ■ ' 

egiploymentj onc.e hired,'- they are unlikely to be relieved f^om 

' ' ' ■'/ , , 

. their duties except under the jnosf extraordinary circumstances, > 

such as moral .turpitude; Jin the case where; a^ local area 

7 J' ' ^- • 

experiences severe depopulation, the local government will take 

/ • " ' ' t' • ' ' ■ , 

steps to find'^Jobs fo.r unneeded 'teacher's in a nearby area. ' 

' ' . > .... ' / 

' / • Due tio these relatively favorable ^mJJloyment^&oftditionSi . 

' ' * , ■ ' . 
the Japanese school systems recruit qualified people. According 



• ? . 7\t*'''i V " -.. ' .'. V •.*^^•v^•;^.* 

. - yto the recent ^lEA Science Achievement survey^;' 

; , the Jistpajiese middae school teachers in.chaiirge pf\ 



• « ^ » **• » 



•p^fycent. of 
,SjbJI:encLe 



•//{ 




^)ercent of the .teaQherVwere mile/; siccihii only to India witl\ 



qi percent. Most Japanese teaLChers Gonn* to Ionic nn jhhMr wr>rir 



as a lif etitte ^ca^jer ; eyer^i^amohg women, .the tendency is, to 'con- 



tinue. teaching sijirj^g, marifjJige ' and child-rearing. 

lEA^sUryey, only 11 percent of the Japaneffes teachfers were 27 ' 

■ 1 / ; • • • 

■years or youngerr in. other advanced societies.,. *thd- i>roportion 



Thus, in tl^e 



of young and hejnde presumably inexperienced teachers tended to. 
V higher: 28 jp^yojent for the U.S., l6 ]^erceht -fcr Scotland, • 



/ 



2yperqent fo> 



for Australia." 



fungiry, 32 percent for England, ani 50 percent 
Finally \the survey j^rovided some {Indication 



that Japanese j lac i< trs ' approach their worlc^ ih.\ -mo 'e "prof ear- . 
slonal" way: p- pjicerlt reported that they' belong* id to some 

kind of teachtfer" me(al ership association where they ( iscussed 

■o";, "• / ■ 1 f 1 ■ ' / * ■" * ' ' 

teachJLng prorfedtlreji jwitih colleagues.. .In no pther- £ ociety was^ 

such'-a lar^ef propoj'jbion of teacher&.'inVolVed\ in these associii- 

tions . 



• Japan ^'^s Egual Educe tlonal Outcomes 



selfectec 
identified .maiiy fee 



ERIC 



Qhar^ctv^ri^stics ot, 



review of Japan'rS educational system .has 
t,ures that . res emt^e* those advocat6d'in trie 

theory/ of mastery lleami-ng: a concea?! w^th simplifying leam- 

. ■/'•.••' 
ing tAsksi 4h> effort to smooth out diffeHnces in /the .entry ' 
' ' 1 I ' ' ,*■ • " > \i * ■ \ j 

students, the implementation* of procedures^ 
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to inaure a purposeful classroom atmosphere, trie maxiroizatiori . 

of individual .participation in the classroom, and the gengrous 

allocation of rewards to students. In addition, Japahese ' • 

^^teachers who are, cpmparatively speaking, ,well qualified 'and 

■ ' ■ ' , ^ ■'.>'- 

"experienced, . hold "bullish" beliefs about the^ learning ^potential 

^' • ■•» 
of all students.' they are not' impressed -by the ^cientifto pvtl 

derice that suggests hereditary achievement is 'genetically , ' ' 
determined. Ins^e^d, they believe anyone can leam if he tries, 
and i-s approffriately guided. ' ' <> ' ' , •..'>'' 

The- several features of vJ.apanese egalitarian, education* 



listed above >j;,ould lead us to expect (jb'gni'tive and motivatiohal 




-achievement with' little variation, around the mesui, and a high 



level of motivation for further learning. The lEA Science 
'Achievement study provides strong^ ionfirmation of this expecta- 
tiori. The top half of' Figure 6.4 provides a graphic comi)arison 
.of Che performance of.Japanesfe eleven year olds /and eleven year, 
old^ in ten .other adyajjice.d* nations on the science achievement 

adqjinisterod by" the 'Sitemational Educational Association. The 

- ' ' " ■ ' '. ' ' 

Japanese; mean is far above that for other advanced societiesl 

■ . ■ J, • . •s , 

tlje: higher mean provides a -statistical opportunity for the^ 
scores, of Japarfese/ children to. spread ovef a wider range 'bijt 
in .-fact "the distribution of their scores i-s more bunched th^n 
for the children of the remaining .advanced societies. Moreover,' 
the Japanese score high on a standardized measure of moti-\taticn " 
to l|arn-. The« bottom half ,Qf Pigui^e 6.4 provides a 'graphic • ^ 



. jm^^ 6.4.. A 'Comparison of the Performance of Japanese Scfeool/ 
^ £Si|^^fr4?,^n4 the Ch^^^ 

?°Jr3-^®"-^*^*^'-^^«*«^ of Science / ^ 

• '" .Achievement * . ./.^ 



Chlldred* Aged li: 



. - * ^ .All Advanced..^. 
■ ' . Soci^frieai 




■ v 



Children Aged lU 

■ All Advanced • 
Societies 




. Source,; See Appendix. 



comparisonVfor 1^ year- olds. Ag^in the Jfepanese mean is far 

above the average, for children in advancecf'societies, although ..- 

: . ' ' ■ * s /. ■ * 

in- this case the distribution Ts reia£lveIy"fiore dis.persed:: 

As .with the younger group, Japanese yduth score, h'igh on the ' ' ' 

standardized measure of motivation to.'lWi'n. 'Much, the same 

pattern^of findings was. reported in. the international study of 

matji achievement conducted in the early sixties. A- more • detailed 

report of the available? C9mparativ€ evidence, presented l«i the 

appendix to this chapter, provides ah even clearer indication of 

the distinctiveness o^^the Japanese school' s- Cognitive outcomes. 

In no other society are the schools a'ble to promote such a large-^ 

proportion of their pupils to the high level of ma&tery found in 

Japan. ^ , • > " ' 



A Thesis on Japan^s- Cognitive laequallty' ' . 

Thus far our attention has been dlredte^ to explklnlng^ 
Japan^s cognitive equality, the exceptional average level^ and • 
the idodest dispersion around this mean on internationally 

administered tests.. This cognitive " equality is especially 

" \ ' ^ - • • ■' « ■ " ' » 

notable at the primary level, but even at the middle school 

- ■ ^ • > \ • ■ . ' ' ' , V 

level Japan corapfiures favorably to the other advahce^societies . 
Still, all Japanese yoiing people do not perform equally on these 
tests. It is the d<^ff erence's in performance that are more 
salient from the -local point of view. . ' . 

What explains the ^differences In the cognitive achievements 

of Japanese young peOTle?___A_me_chanical answer would point to .the - 

'■' ., . — — ' " • , ' ■ ' ' 

same variables that, are' known to be importelnt in other advanced 
societies : firstly, there are the attributes of favorable home 



circunistar\ces including educated parents, books 3.n the 'home, a 
small farnily sjLze, and a special room for study.. Secondly, „' 
there is the ^Joppbrt unity t.o go to a superior school where 'the 

%aciliti.es ere outstanding and the teachers highly-qualified. 
And finally, the individual's interest in learning is known to 
be- important. ,-Most of these factprs can be shown. to have .some 
relation' t»^.the differential per^rmance of Japanese young people 
on cognitive 'achievement tests, and in that. sense are important.^ 
However, they do not highlight the special aspects of the* 
Japanese situation.. ' . ^ . ' - ^ . 

^ *4 Among these variables ^ those in the home circumstances group 
deserve* more carefuil consideration. . As we have indicated in 
Chapter Four, there, is relatively little variation in Japan in 
those'^ aspects £f ^.lionig/'jolrcimstances which are likely to have a 
directs effect on the cognitive, development of young people. . 
There are. no outstanding class differences irf family structure, 
or child-rearing practices, and compared to the other advanced 
societies' Japanese families have less variation in level of 
parental education and number of ' children and seVeral .other home ' 
circumstance variable.. Thes^e considerations lead^ to the expecta-^ 
tion that the home is relatively. less influential on preschool • 
development in the Japanese case. In fact, several studies, report 
no correlation between, indicators of home circumstance and the. .. 

•school performance of Japanese first year primary school students/ 
One of the most interesting is a comgaratlye study carried cut by 
Robert Hess and "Hiro.iShi .Azumi.^ Appreciative of Japan' s„ complex 
class system, Hess and Aziimi anticipated a stronger class inipact 



in Japan than in the U.S. and^ in that American .studies have V 

* ' H> . . ' * *, ' - , , 

shoijfn^ some association between maternal verbalization and. • 

cognitive development^ higher average, cogni.ttve levels In the 

IJ.S. In both respecl^s, the findings were .the exac\ opposite 

of ^their' expectation:^: ' No class effect was- -found in. Japan, 

while. Japanese .cognitiveT lev.els were higher. However, as 

'Japanese young people advance "in their school careers, home - 

cirrcumstance viariables became more 'predictive' of differential 

'performance. -Nakano, inspirisd: byL^rnstein's hypothesis^'^bf^ / 

clas^-differentiated llnquistic. capabiHt'ies, investigated the 

language behavior or several small samples of fifth graders. 

She found little dlfferen-ce in|^he language patterns that- st,udent§ 

of different classes selected for their conversational behavior'. 

On the other hand, when writing, essays, : chi;Ldren from new middle 

clas^ -families tended to organize their ^thoughts with a more 

complicated logic and to expfe'S^ their thoughts witla a more 

complicated sentence^ struc ture. '^ Underlying these djlfferences, 

she suggests, is c-lass variation in baJi^~TfffeliBet4Aai^ability^ 

rather than the qualitative "difference in lijtiqulsti.c code^<ound' 

by 'Bernstein in the U.K. The Japanese data from the lEA jstudy 

also shows a significant class effect for fifth graders and for 

eighth graders . Other studies 'show significant class effects 

for.;high schoole'rs. Somehow, be.tween the first and. fifth 

grade,^ fapdilles begin to differentially aff e'dt, the cognitive 

deveibpment .of their childr*'en. . • . / . 

■ Oyer these early school years,' it .is doubtful that" , 

* * . , ' " t * ' 

differential material circunistahces are the, main explanatory 



factor. Children obtain their .texts, and most 'of the other • 
materials th^y need from school.. For thfe t3/i)e -and amount of* - 
homework assigned* primary' students, it is'^doabtif ul thaf an 
individual sl^udy room/ encyclopedias,- or other favorable home • 
circumstances would have much bearing on individual: growth. " 
We suspect that .the major differentiating factor in these* early 
years is the : quality of instructional a^d that children r^ceiyp 
at -home as thejr review each day^s lessons. ' 

V. '.* In- our .survey of " the Japanese primary school's egalitarian- 
■education, we identified two key probll^s: the ! curriculum 
includes ^ too much and instruction* lacks systematic methods" for 
feedback, ah^ remedial instruction. In the early .years, when the 
curridHilum is not demanding, these problems are -not so serious*- 
Beginning in grade four, -however, they rbecome ! more prominent^ '/\ 
Those children who neither learn rthe lesson at' school nor receive 
help at home are dest.ined to fall behind. On the average,, ' 
primary school studen'ts report spendljig s.evenji^rs each week 
on homework and review; interestingly,^ the poprer student? spends 
relatively more time. at -home study. •'•"^ " Thus;, normal progress 
may depend not on. the time .spent in .review but rather, on' the 
efficiency with which time is ugefi. r:By 'the ;Latt€r years 

of -the p-rimary school a well-educated mother ,whcJ is concerned 

-J. . ' . J . — ' ' 

with^her child's school perfortoanee provea- an indispensible 
aid 'in the, daily study\ routine, . As such mothers are most,,, 
•common ill middle 'and upper^ clals families, it' is not surprising ; 
that' clas's/jbegins to have, a strongej:- relation to cognitive- • 
achievisiment . 



-'However, as young people mpVe beyond whp .prtmwy school* 
" : . " ""^ t - * - • ^ • • ' . t . 

level, the* curriculum becomes .ro difficult that mos^^ mothers-^ 

fihd^they are nOs;Lbn^er^^at)le tp, provide* direct , assistance' to 

.♦their children, j^s ;the mothers^ ^abilities become strained, 

many begin to send their chilflren t'o^'-special Juku where guidarlpe 

is provided 'by professional teachers. In some csise, families 

hire* a- special tutor* to provide instruction^Qt home'^> Need>less 

to 'say, the higher a f amyj;^s d'afsSposition^ the m:ore- Resources 

^ ' ' * • • / . ^ • ' 

it" is likely to be ablexo .spend ^^bn these iristructlbnal alibis. 

Thiig we can see how, iA Japan, aftei-^the early years of primary ^ 

^ ' ' • * / *^ ^ * ' t 

school, claffs position' comes to be relateyd .to- cognitive achieve- 
ment, c . , / ^ / ^ - ' 

^ ^ still it shou]id-be noted that class has a somewhat wfeaker 

association in' Japanithan in several other advanced sdcietiies. 

Table 6.2 presents some evidence on thi^ pointy. 

< . ,'ln contrast with class. Table "6.2 showiS for Japan that^-^^ 

the motivation varl/ables have a relatively styorig association . 
* . ^ a' ' - Iff ' *\ ' . • ^ ' ^ - • 

.with, cognitive achlevemefttt . In .that- upper and middle class^ 

: parents show a greater interest in the school performance of 

their Qhildren, /one-jnight thlnfc' that^.moti vat ion, would be 

•strongly ass^ociated with the class vari^ables. However, in 

Japan ii tttrns /out "th^t. class variable's explain- less than five". 

percent ^of th4 variance in student jnot,ivatibn. ' Possibly, - the * 

concern -of many parents is counter-productive-. Tht~^*ttteyas, 

who'studijKl |,everai hundred families found -that children ^ 

"become noticeably cool to parental attempts to motivate achievQ- 

ment as they move into* the latter yeairs of 'primary school., ssome 
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PEARSON PRODUCT MOMENT .CORRELATIONS OP "SCIENCE AC&IEVEMENT 

SCORES WITH STATUS VARIABLES :aND MOTIVATION. VARIABLES 
" . •• "..TOR SEVERAL A1)VANCED SOCIETIES ^^l" ' . 
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JPitth Grade^ ; 
^Prima»ry School 
^StudehtS : ' 

: ^Status Variabiles ^ 



Japan- .England ^ PRG Nethei:- Scot-^ Sweden USA' 

. ^ ^ lands V land ^ ' ' • ! 



Father* s ^Occupation. 
Home 0ircumstances - 

Books In Home . 

• ^ * ♦ * « » 

Motivation Varlaibies 

Like School' / • 

Hours ReSPdihg for 
Pleasure'" 



*S^cohd Year Middle ^ - 
, School Students : ; \ , 

Status Variables' 

Mothef • s ^Education 

^ ' Father *s Occjupation. 

• . Home Circumstances 
Books in Home " 



2$: 
(4 th) 

«.33 
•4thy 
29 
(4th) 



15 . 
(1st) 

-.24 
.(3ra)\ 



21 
(2hd) 
> 24 
■(5th) 
. 38 
(4tK) 
^2 



■'33 
41 
3,3 

12 
35 



- Motivation Variables ' 

' Idke School ' . 

Science Interest 

: Expected Education' . 

4 Hour^' Reading for ' ^ 
' , . Pleasure 




(3r(J) 



20 ■ 
(2nd) 

1st), 
(ist) 

. 23 
(Brdl 



20 

-34 . 

■■34.' 

'39. 
45' 

-26^-^- 



20. 
20 



,22 



03 
€0 



13 
19 
31 
22 



13- 
27 
31 

il 



•..30- 

23 

08 
' 21. 



39 

r-42 

37^ 

:.o6: 



1 



12 

.25 
27 
12 



-.03 

40 
07 



37 



19 
39 
48 

36 

23 

42 
4'6 

2§ 




■ L 



17 
23 ■ 
28'- 
20 



20 
35 
31 

05 



31 

41" ^: 
25 . 



13 • 
.35^ 
28 ' . ' 
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cl^ldren manipulate parental zeal* Befu relates how children .. 

■- " • 
extort^ the best .room in the hous-, expensive caket iand cookies" 

. ^ ■■ , c ' ' , 

for study breaks, ancj other privileges from their anxious 

■ ' " ■ lo \ ' . • - . , ' ■ . • 

parents. While, zealous parents tend to be generally success- 

f ul in .motiVa'bing their children, some fail abyi^mally and push 

• their Children into the growing i^anks of the "hate4schoolers.'* , • 

Partly for thfls' reason and partly, because, of .egalitiriih educa- 

ti6h<s^concem v^th developing strong motivation in all students, 

.most studies "OfLgeneral student populations, in .Japan indicate 

only modest correlations between class background and motivation 

to tearn.*- v' ^ \ 

If Class does riot fully explain tootivational differentiation 
what e.ls6 does? Earlier we observed, that Japan's egalitarian = ^ 
education is taosr'characteristic of, the primary school.' From the' 
liatt^r years of the primary sch*bol arid -especially- af tei- the ' 
beginning of middle school, teachers anxious to cover the • . ' J 
demanding, curriculum adopt more conventional teaching meth£)ds 
and devote- less attention to ^individual student mastery. of the 
subject matter* Due to this shift, many students begin to f.a'll 
]Dehind. In terms of . cognitive achievement t^sts, we would 
fexpect the , distribution of secures for.- Japanese,' ndddle school 
stiidents to become more dispersed and somewhat negatively " 
skewed - an expec^tation confirmed ■ "by the lEA science acnieve-, 
ment^te^ts- (see. Figure 6.4). With the shift to conventional * 
methods, Japanese middle .school teacherjs./become more severe and ■/ 
3ddlciQus in rewarding stu^nt. performance. Di*ferential 



.grading results' in differential motivation for learning and, ^ 

, hence, achifevemeht. -This pr-^cesS may transpire completely 

% • . % • . • . . • • ^ 

independently pf any class 'effect. ' 

*'•■•' ^ I ' ■ ' • ' 

These observartions' suggest the'thesis tliat the most . 

important .factor influencing motivational di!E'ferenti?ition is 

performance in school, and performance in turn promotes motiva- 

,*tion. The strong association between these* two .variables Is. 

. , >• »v. ■-. ' 

only modestly reduced after controlling for the influence of 
other. factors.. A major source of 'cognitive' inequality, then, 

♦ . 

Stems from what goes *on in the school, rather, than, what impinges 
from \jfi thou t. * ' \ ^ ^ 

'Achievement" Tests.- Grades^ and Entrance Exams 

Our discussion thus far has' focused on individual 
performance on 'achievement tests., but thes"e tests" are not what 
Japanese sQhocls use to measure 'a student's, progress.- Ifrom 
■mon^h to month, Japanese schools, evaluate students on the basis 

•of gr&des. For 'the transition, between educational levels, , ' - 

1 ^ '• ^ • . " 
entrance exa,ms "are r.elied on. . * 

, "^il^des are usually administered along a five-point scale 

"With roughly half going to the average mark of 3,. 20 percent to 

2 and to 4 respectively, and <]bUe remaining- 10 percent divided 
between 1 and 5-. -Tesfchers report that grading is , one of their 
most difficult tasks, perhap^s becaus.e of lohe narrow range in 
actual achievement. In any case, trie grades that teachers do 
assign have a reasonably slirong "tfssofiiation with test scores. 
The best -evidence of this comes from the series of studies on 



the correlates of educational performance and cognitive 
'achievement among middle schoolers in ten local areas conducted 

in 1965 by the National Institute of Education. Two~df these. 

•local studies report correlations^ between grades and a battery 

of ^-our achievement-v tests. The correlations, ran^e between . 

.57 .,72; comparable American s:tudies report slightly lower 

correlations .^-i^: , : ^_ . ' - - ^ . • • 

/ While "grades -are gi^ii out ^ach ^academic quarter^ Japanese 
.schools do not emphasize them in/promoting students from one 

y^ear to the next. -Once a sttid^nl enters a particular primary^ 

middle, or high school, his promotion therje is virtually auto- 

matic. ^ , ^ 

Of course^ in the' Japanese educational; system, it is not ' 

this , yearly' progression tiut rathpr the "big leap from^one school 

level and/or Institution to another that has the greatest bjear- 

• /• 

ing on .individual sucbess,. The most important of th€sre~movBments- 

r " ' * ' ■ ■ ' . • - • * ->! ■'"'' 

is • f rom;* the Mgh school to the university. As, th#re' is great 
■ variation among universities, ambitious high school .students 
compete to gaiii entrance to one of 'the handful of fgimous insti- 

tutions. Their fate in this competition is^aetermined by their 

. . ' ■ • ' ■ , ■ . ■ ' <^ . 

performance on the entrance exams prepared" and administered "by 

esTch of the diversities they apply to. ' In addition, most 

* . ' ' ' ' . • \ 

students write at least two exam:s prior to the stage of 4mi- 
^^rsity engrance in their attempj;s to gain entry into the 
mididle and high schools of their choice. Bedfeuse the al€erna- - . 
tivea'at fiese [stages are complex," we wiljj reserve detailed 



■5 ^ 



■ • . ■ - , t 

-V — - , « ■ . . ' • \ ' 

I discussion for Chapter eight.. At this jjoinfe^ we will' Restrict - - 

■ot» attention to the. content -.of entrance exams and the kind of j ' ' 

aptitudes required fo.r passing. * > . ' • . ' _ ''' 
■ . ' ' . . ■ 1 

• At all school level^s^- the entrance exams, are prepscred * 1 • 

>J3M:he ins ti,tut ions . receiving new stiXdents. These exams are* 1 
■■ .... V I 

invariably 4enianding, 6\it in mahy'ciases it .not so obvious 

that they test the content of instruction in the .preceding ', 

schools . Of t&n the exams skip over ordinary problems -and the ' ' 

most opvious facts to focus on eyteric' questions, tes-t"'-^-' J.-.s 

traitdthat may have il,ttle' 'relation to cogMtive abilities 



V 



such as the student's willingness to spend long hou^s studying^, : 

, his -attention to detail, and his fortune in coveitint the' tested ! 

l6 ' • • ■ i • / • ^ I 

mateiial. -Most university, ehtran^c^ exams also "'st^rongly 
■ . _ . ' . « •' 'I . ■ - > i 
emphasize foreign languages, 'a^egardless of an individual's ! 

^intended university speciallzatlorfi = / - " 

When we analyze thje way yojmg people prepare for 'these' 

*ex^ms, it is pbvious that they do-.riQf consider cognitive 

achievement a sufficient or even necessary ingreqienjb *of 

success . The folklore of- exam preparation stresses' effort; 

it is »said^ that a young person who spends more tnari fourjtipurs 

'sleeping 'each night is sure to fall. Long hoursf of diligent ' 
i \ ■ ■■ ' • , ^ 1 i 

study are considered ci5it-i-cai"-iA covering the e$oteric material 

. * ' . «T ^ 
covered in the exams. r- * / * 

Students knd parents doUbt thai- the normal school 

., - ' \ " ■ I • ' 

curriculum provides the best orientation to exdms. Thus, they 

put great pressure on the schools to concentraie more on exam 
... • ,, I • I 

preparation ana less on "whole man"* educatlonJjj Throughout the 

♦ # 
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nation^ public middl« s6hools and . high i^cbfodls curtail 'the 
'extra-curricular' abtlvftles of third year students to mikt the 
itask of exam prejparation.. Apart from gQing to school, prepara- 
tion may take the ;form of attending extra-schools, known as' 
- Juku and yohiko , or hiring tutors,' It is quite common for a 
youth to, sp6nd a year- or two-rafter higjj school devoting full-time 
to exam-preparation; In recejit year*^ roughly 40 percent of those 

who gain admittance to -flr^ivefsity nare -spent at least '-one year 

* • •» " ' ■ • . IT ' 

in the ronin status of fmi*time study. Needless to say, .these 

special aids cos.t inoney; and thus only the more affluent and 

' . . ' * ' ' . ' ■ ' . 18 

^^ed^^cation-or.iented families can avail thegiselves of them. 

In addition, to accommodate th^ose, preparing for -university 

entrance , exams,' a "number .of famous private Schools .exist which ' 

devote »tj»emselves almost exclusiv^ly-ito thlg goali Tuition 

at most of these sphoois is substantial and beyond the reach of 

ordinary families. • > i . 

T ^ This brief reView^of how Japanese students prepare for 

.exams suggests that not only effort- "but also- strong finferic.iajl 

.backing is ah important aid in passing ex?ims. To what extent. . 



do these factors overr§4e cogniti-ve achievement? A* lack of 

' - ■ . ' ■ ' ■ . 

.systematic data unf ortttnately prejrents a clear answer. ' However, 
! several pieces of information suggest that^ cognitive achieve- . 



ment may be subordinate ' .to these lOther factors. As we will 
indicate in Chapter eight,, those ^Uho succeed in gaining 
"entrance t^the best high -schools and universities' are over- 



whelmingly from the upper and middle' classes. *An 'extensive 
government ' survey indicates 'thai entrants to national 



universities tendt to' hay.e higher high aichool grade point, 
■averages than t^hpse who enter public an* private mliversities 
(the latter are/genera^ly 16wer in 'qual/ity) ^ 'Yet' 46 percent" 
of ^he national university entrants had average qr below 
average grades'. 

Anothet piece of evidence co^es from a Japanese study 

^ attempting to i^redict the. academic/performance of university 
"Students 'fj'om several indicators /f^pre^^fvefjSl^^ performance. 
'American research generally showfe^that high school grades are 
the best /predictor of university performance (grade point ' . 
average^), 'typic&lly accounting for ?is, much as 26 .percent of , 

'A the 'vai-iance. In the Japanese s*udy, high' school grades 

/ ' * ^ " 

accounted for only 9 percent of the variance in university • 
perfoj^mance of first-yec^r students"; by -the third year grades 
accounted for less than four peijcent. What is more, 'no other 
pi-edictor of academic ability (performance "on an achievement- 

'/text, entrance exam sc'ore) proved apy more successful in pre- 

• ' 20 • 

dieting university performance. * It would appear that success 

in university entrance and 'tiniversity performance are only 

modestly associated with pre-unlversity cognitive achleyeiiient. • 

t - The dlsassoclatlon between Vchool grades and/entrance ' 

procedures has one salutary consequence d^seVving .brief mention. 

Because grades do- not have long run .consequences for indl-" 

*'* - ' - ' . * • 

vidual' achievement, teachers espe6ially at the palmary level 

feel somewhat at ease in assigning them for reasons other than 

performance. While- departures from strict^ objective gra<\ing 



•are exceptional, a- number-tDf alternatives do exist. Many teachers 

• ♦ . • . « '*", 

say they try to give every student at .least oAe'*good grade Ah 

■ , ' y ^ ' ■■ 

quarter to givef them something to be proud' of. * On the other • , 

^ , • . ., ,^ • 

hand, they, avoid all 5»s as it would -make a. 'child's head swell 
too 'Jbig.' Sometimes a' tedcher .wi-13r-pttH'a.student along by* 
-•progressively raising-* a gl'ade from quarter/'to quarter, even . 

I ■. . ' V. ..■ 

if the grade is incommensurate with, the l^evel of achievement. 

. • . 

Finally, a few teachers /report ♦t.hdt, in.- a fit of egalitarian/. 
rage, they dlspense.Vlth grad"lng altogether and * Instead give' 
Straight 3's to all their stjudents. •' . .' ./ 

' - ;• ■ . I _ . ■' ■ ■ • ' • ^ . 

• Conclusion . . " ' ' 

» • ' " ■ ■ . < 

; Much of the research, supporting "fKstyfiiy Lejtrnlng has been 
conducted at the classroom level. In this' phapt er, we"have 
moved -^o the national level and asketf whether the theory Is 
useful'W-J);tedlctlng aggregated outcomes for 

^ ' ■ r 

graphiclally dl-spersed c las «r corns.* While the 



thousand;3 of geo? ^ 

• ■ ■ ♦ 
Internal* diversity • ' 



of most nations would,. Jeopardize the value of aggregate data^ 

this Is -less of a j)roblem In Japan, as there' Is a, centralized ' 

educatlo^i sy.stem and' a unified educational tradition. As pre- 

dieted by th"9 , Theory of . Mastery Lea'mlng, we.. find, that Japanese 
' ■ - ' . . - . *• t • \ ' , ' '' 

primary school. students- aclileye exeeptlontiliy high ^ivere^ge. 

levels Of cognltlvfe performarfce as well as develop' high levels/ 

of ' -motivation for further learning. Moreover, ;there Is rela- 

tlvely less variation around thes.e me^ns than In most, other ' 
• . • • ■ ^ • , ' '.•*' 

societies J These generalizations hold, though- with lessfer 

force,' for Japanese" .students aV'the middle school level and. 



1 1 



1 1' 

we suspeqt, even ^or those at more advanced stages as in high 
- schools and universities.'. Family, background appears to have 

only", a; moderate! impaction cognitive achievement though its 
• i^elation^to enti^ance exam .success and /actual educational 



attainment maybe more pronounced.' - , * 

Japan's, egalitarian schools provide siDciefey vith^ 



^successive cohorts of yojmg pebple who, almost without excepiion, ' 

h^Ve a,r§aso^nabie .ability' in cognitive tasks and a desire to 

' • ^ . , . ^ ; - • , 
exei*c?.se. this, ability. Traditionally, adult society' was not 

g.Ccustomed to receiving s,uc)i capable cohorts ^bf young people. 

We suspecit that the contemporary situation, with successive 

cohorts of cognitively.atiie and motlyatecl "young people entering 

soMety, places* unusual^pr^qsure < on adult s6ciety^ In Chapter 

Nine, We will explore ;somie' of * the implications. - ^ ' 
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' . * ■■POOTN'OTES * • ' 

• . . ' .. ; 

Charles E. -Silberraan,' Crisis iri'tlie Classrooms, -p. 92. 

2 - ' ' ~~ T ' " • 

'^'Benjamin Bloom. Human Characteristics and School ' 



Learning p.- 21. 
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See Herbert Pass in. Society and' Education in Japan , for 
a discussion of some ^^f the' ideas affecting the" early stages in 
the forfnulation of modem Japaiji's* educational philosophy; Also 
see Mombusho (Ministrj^ of Education), Gatcusei Hyatcunenshi (One. 
Hundred Year History of the Modern Educational Systfem). For 
the postwar see Victor N. Kobayashi. Jotm De»ey in Japanese 
- Educational Thought . , . : 

The theme of an over-demanding curriculum has been 
characteristic of the progressive teacher's, union throughout . 
• the postwar period. , Along with/Makieda, 0£. cit.', see the 
official union position compiled by'Umene Satoru, Nihon -no , 
Kyoiku; Poo aguHeki Ka ? (What should we do with Japanese 
Education) .^^ In contrast, some conservative critics argue 
^hat-different curriculums should be developed for children 
at difnTerent ability^ levels. _ - ' 

«r The information on this project was supplied to me by 
members of the Kyoto Prefectural Teacher's Union. 

■See T^ble 3. , " ■ 

•' \ "^Summarized in William K. Gummings, "The Effects of 

Japanese-J-Sdhools." ^ 

8 ' 
L,C,_Comber and John Keeves, Science Achievement In 

Nineteen CQuntrles , 'p. 257. 



"9 ' ■ • - • ^ 

' These findings are in. an interim ret>ort to the Toyota ' 

' Pcundatlon- by , Robert ^Jfess and Hlroshi Azumi-as reported to us* , « 

■ "J •-:T- •" " *" ' - , - _ ■•,■ 

'by one bf the- foundation of f icia3,s I Also see, * ■ ' • - 

• ■• ' 10 - • 

\ \ -Nafcano Yumlko, "Kaikjpu to Gengo" (Social Class "and ^ 

Language)? . •. • " . ' • • ' * ■ 

11 " ' t ' ^ ' • . 

In the WQxds of- Coomber and Keeves, op' cit°.;p.. 250: -"help" ■ 

from parents even at the 10-year level 'is associated with remedial aid 

\. ■'■^Pukaya and .Pukaya'lh' their recent s'tudy of school ' - 

.{ • ■ • ' - , - *, ' = ' ■ - " • . . • » 

children report that in tne most zealous families the parents ' 

.are cbllege-edu'ciated, the father is a professional or manager. 

With an income in . excess ot $6,00Q, there is only one child/ 

and: the mother, does not work. The Pukayas asked several hundred 

mothers of '§ixth grade childrisn Just what lever of school per- 

formance they hoped'', for. Virtually all mothers said they hoped , 

their children would be in tl»e" top half of the claasi college- <> . ' 

educated mothers expressed a cles'ire. f or their children, to )Je * 

In the. top eight. ^ Se§ Masashi. and Kazuko Pukaya, Gendai - \ ^ ' 

Kodomoron (Chiidren -Today) , p. l44. .' ' ' • ' . ■ ■ 

. ■^^Harumi Bef u,' Japan': An AnthropologiQal Introduction , y^' 

p. - ' . ' - . ' ■ - r 

The Kobe and Miyazaki reports,, released in 1970 as part 

df the ten area survey summarized in Table a6.3. ^ 

•^yjencks , op . cl t . , p. Ill, footnote 7. ' ^ » 

' ^For some informative comments on'Japan's entrance ejcams, 

" ■ • ' * ' '. ' 

see Ronald Dore,, "The Future of Japan's Meritocracy." ' ■ 
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^'Mbmbttshq (Ministry of EducatlQn)v -^owa 50 nendo 
Hakushot Wagakuni no Kyolku^SuiJin - {197-5^hite Pap^r j* Educa- 

, tional Standards in Japan), p. 37. . / .... 

18 - > .• 

For example, in his study of/ urban family structure; 
* • - . ■'/ " • , . ^4„' : 

Oyama rep»rfe.s; that .most families ag^ee they should spend' as ' 
" ' -* ! - - - ' ' ■ ■' - 

,much money as they. can on their children's education. However, 

it ^3 the white collar, whoi stand out in^ terms. of actual expen- 
ditures. See Oyama Ryu, Genda-i Kazoku no YatcuwariTKozo . ■. ^ • 
r (Functional Dlff erenti^ion of the Cbritemporary Family), p^ 58. 

^Mombusho, Kotogakko Sotstfgyosha ho Shihro Jokyo (The 
^ Situation, of High School .^toduates); p. - i8-19. ' " 

"^rCen Val Council for .Education, , Basic Guidelines f 6r 
the Reform- of Educat^onr : 1972, Technical Appendix, p. .I71. 
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--t. APPENDIX /'. ' 

.♦In 5'lgure_.6*.4 we compared the distribution of scores oft 
Japanese §bHool children, oji the I". ^.aI. science achievement test" 
with the distribution, for all youth in*" the highly advanced 
societies. In. this ippendlx, we present more detailed data on • 
Japanese' fepst score distributions'. Table^ASTl presents' science 
achievement means, and coefficients of variation, and stan- ' ' 
dardized "like scfiool" .scores for each of the individual ' ' 
coujatriies that participated in the sciehce survey. 

The mean scores for Japanese school children on. science 
achievement at both the fifth grade primary and second grade' - ' 

; ■ ' <, • • 

mi;3aie sxihool levels were the highest' of all,th.e nations in the 

Study, . Tl:ie coefficient of v^iriation for the prim?iry school 

group was ,the. Ipwest an^or, the middle school group the third 

lowest. Pinall-y-,._Cjoncerning "likes school," the attitudi-hal 

variable which -proa^i^tes the best indication of student motiv^- 

jtion, the Japanese score was second highest (again* following 

Hungary which reported, data, for only a segment o£ the cohort) . 

We might meation the Tomoda study\to be reported in Chapter. 

Seven where 'the mea^t level of occupational aspirations of 

- ■ > ■ • " ^ • -. • , - . 

Japane&e high school students is higljer :than those of American 

studehts while, .in» contrast with the 'American pattern, in Japan 

no relation is f ound^^between social background and aspiration • 

level. . . . ' ' ^ .... - —W- 

Prior, to the Science Achievement survey, the- lEA launched 

■• ■ ■ - '■• , _ ■ • 

a. corap'arative study of math achievement which produced a somewhat 
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•..MEANS AND pOEp-ICIENTS OF* VARIATION" POft/THE iJOUNTRY -DISTRIBUT jONS OP 
SCORES /ON THE ,IIfCERNATlOl(AL 'SCIENCE /ACIflm 



3t 



Country 



- Japan . ; . v . 

. .Australia ' 

^ Belgium (Flemish) 
Belgium ;(Prench * 
-- Chile V • 

/ England 

», Ped^lral Republic- of 
Germany 

* • .Finland < * / 

• Hungary - , 
^ India . - , 

Iran' 
Italy 

Netherlands 
^' New Zealand 

Scotland ;.. . 
*i Sweden * ^ 

, Tha;iland- 

M, s; 



Prdmary" School Sample 

^(about^age 11) 
Mean Coefficient of /. 
Variation 



standardized^ 
Score on the 
Likes School 
Variable 



— r 



Middle School Sample 

(about age l4L 
Mean Coefficient of 
Variation' 



V 



■ 21.7 

17.9 
13.9 - 
9.1 . 
15.7 

14V9 . 

16.7 

. 8,5 

4;i . 

I6i5 
15.3 

.14.0 
.18.3 
9.9 
17.7 



.355 

.945 
.5^1 

*497 - 
.468,, 

.479 ' 
.97.6 

1.317 
.521 - 

_ .497 : 

.600 ' 

.399 • 

.657 

.525 



31.2 
24.6 
21.2 
15.4 
9.2 
21.3 




.474 

■ -^^ 

' .662 
•- .485 

:M 

l.l84f- 
.782' 

.551 
. ..562 

.533 
- .664 

.539 
;5I9- 
.537 



* ,» ■ 'IS .'I 



Startdardlze 
Score on the 
Likej School 
Wariables . 



Source:.-^. :C. Comber and John P. Keeves, Science Ediicakon iri Ninete en Countries." Ne 
John Wiley and Sons, 1973, p. 159,' p. 10B\ ' — • — " — — 




.r20 
-^09 
13. 
\ -.05 
-.22 

. \ .07:.- 

-126. 
-.16 

-.01" 

.11 : 

.Olv 

-.14 V 
.14 .\ 

: -03 , ; 

.10 ' 

;i9>. 
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simljlar ranking in* terms of national means and coefficients . 

% ! * ' ■ ■ . ' 

^of variation.* Considering only the results for the teo-ts 

^^pi3|iistered to 13 year olds, Japan's mean was highest and 
its ct^i^ficient of variation tied for second lowest. . (Table 
a6:2) " . ' • . ' ' - ■ ' 

The Japanese youth sampled' for the math .study indicated 
a high average level of motivation ijowards ^chooi* and towards 
■"learning math. Fortunately, interc'orr elation matrices are 
available for eachtof the cbuntries included in the math'sfeudy* 
Prom these matrices we hav6 coAsfructed Figure a6.1. \ As wef 

argued in Chapter Pour^. in Japan stetus is d relatively less' 

\ • ' ' ^ / . / • 

important pre die tor of achievement and also has only modest 

delation tp motivation. However^ the f4.gure provides another- 

. illusirjSLtiJSn^J'.J; relatively strong^ association between moti- 

.vatiqn and aohievempnt in the Japanese case. 

\ In the preparation for^our- fieJc? study we asked- several^ 

informants to tell us the area in Jfl-D'an. where egalitarian edu- 

' \ ) <■ ■ ... 

catlonal principles were most firmly entrenched." This led to 

"J ■ * ■ , • • ■» . 

th'e selection. of -Kyoto as the prinjarjr site for. our field work. 

Previously in 1965I the National Institute of Education had 

conducted various itests, of academic achievement in samples of, 

Japanese middle Whoole.rsr in ten local areas. '—The means and 

coefficients of viriatiph for" each of these local .areas ' is 

reported in Table! a6. 3. As- can be seen, Kyoto,' the reputed 

forerunner in egalitarian education,, tends to have a high mean 

(highest ofci one, second highest on two,, and third on the remain- 

ing test) and" a low coefficient of variation (s'edond from the 
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TABLE a6.2. 



.COUNTBY MEANS AND-CJ)EPPICIENTS OP VARIATION 
FOR. THIRTEEN YEAR OLDS (Pop. la) 



Australia 
.Belgium ^ 
England _ 
Pj-n^^and " . 
Prance • 
%rapan 

Th« N^th'erlakds 
iScotlahd •- 
Sweden 
U.S. ■ . 



■ Meeui 

20 .a. 
27.7 ■ 
19'.3 ' 
24.1 

as.3 

31. 2^' 
23.9 • 
19.1- 
■15.7 * 
16.2 



1'3 Tear Olds 



. .693' 
,m2 
..881 
.411 

..678 

•.66s 
.76^ 
.689 
.821 



, ■■ 

• Source: Torstein Husen^ ed. International Study -'of Achievelgent in 

■ Ma(thematicsx A Comparison of Twelve Countries , Vol,-;-II.-- 

... • New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1957, . " . 

r:"'.«* " .... ■ ■ • . . 
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Figure a6* 1 

INTERRELATIONS. OP FATHER'S OCCUPATIONAL STATUS, 
INTEREST IN MATH, AND TO^AL MATH SCORE 



Japan 



1 



•U.S.A. 



U.K. 



' , Status^ 
■ ♦ 




Status 




InterefV**^ 



31^ 



Stat. 



Interest . 



Source: ,. International Education Association's -Surveys of 

. Matheniatical Achievement for Japan,-, the U.S.A., and 
■the ^ United -Kingdom. ' ) 



f! ' 



Kyoto 
Kobe 

Toicyo - 
.Sa'l^tama 

Hyo$;o 

Waifcayama 

Shiga 

Kawasaki. 
\ Yokohama 

Mlya^zakl 



MEANS AND COEPPICIENTS' OP VARIATIONS ON POlJB COGNITIVE 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS/ADMINISTERED TO SAMPLES OP 
JflNTH' GRADERS PROM TEN LOCAL AREAS IN JAPAN 



Dlfterential Apti- 
tude Test: Verbal 
Reasoning * 



Mean 



25.6 
26.5 
25.0 
20.6 
23.0 
'I9.S 
21.1 
23.0 
22.3 
21.1 




Japanese Word 
Association and 
Sentence Under- 
standing Test 



Japanese 
Numerical 
Ability' Test 



1 
.585 
.500 
..481 
.512 
.620 



Mean 
'26.2 

26;..9 

25.5 
22% 2 
24. a 
22.3 
23>.2 
23.8 
22.8 
22.5 



C.V. 

.328 
.312 

.345 
.369 
.346 
..350 
.366 
.361 
.408 
.373 



Mean 

26.1 
25.9 
24.6 
21.1 
23.3 
20.7 
22:3 
.21.6. 
21.2 
19.9 



C.V. 

' .414 
k.398 

..423 

:.460 

.438 

.435- 
.448 
- .463 
.46T 
.452 



Source: Kokuriteu Kyoiku Kenkyi^sho (National Institute of 'Education^ , Shunendo Chosa : 
Chugakko Sotsugyd Jikki no Jokyo (Initial gurvey:- The Situation at the, time 
of Graduation. from Middle School). Separate reports for each of the local areafs 
were^_released tinder this general title from 196b to 1968. ' ' , 



Jjottom on all four tests) in each of these tests.. We lack data 
on other educational outicomes^ but' these limited findings sup- ' 
.P-0.ciLthe view that Kyoto's educational system is • --^^ff erent, or • 
at least at- one extreme tirithin the Japanese system. For ,our 
. res.earch, it is , espepi^ailsTimp^r note that this is the 

. extreme wit,h the most equal out-comes, at least in terms" of 
cognitive achievement . ' • 

All the same, we should emphasize that 'the differences ' 
in' mean scores end coefficients of variables for the ten*. 
Japanese districts, are not great. One of th^se- tests, th'e'-f>AT 
verbal reasoning test, was originally developed and administered 
- in the U.S. The results for a similar age group in. America fall 
outside of the Japanese ranges the mean is lower (l8.5)"and the. 
coefficient' Of variation is higher (.468). Our-field observa- ■ 
tions in.several other prefectures I'ead us to conclud'e that ' 
Kyof:o may be the f-orerunner in Japan's egalitarian whole-man ." 

t 

Education, yet Kyoto's practices are not vastly different from 
what one study found in otl^er areas of Japan While 'there is 
variation within Japan An terms of educational outcomes and 
while Kyoto is at one end of that distribution, it also appears, 
plausible that the several Japanese, dfstricts^may be bunched 
towards one end of an hypothetical international distribution. 
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'CHAPTER, SEVEN' ' t! 
^ ' .^THE DEVHOPMEljT, OP THE 'EGAliETARfM SENTIMENT 



■ Distinct f ronuiPgaitive -iearning — and more crucial in 

. . • ^ 'f-V'"'' • •■ 'r ■ ■ 

terms of the argument* -of ^this tiook— is the Imact that the « 
Japanese primary school has on the, mofajL, orientations "of ybuth. ' 

According to the^ctoijof ;cxil:Tent research. on moral development, 

> V ' • ^ • ' • : 

y*oung people" begin 1^0 -acquire the higher levels «f-\morArcognl- . 

tion, reasoning and feeling in the early y«ars of pijimary school. 

V ' - ■. ' • . ^- 
Kohi^^rg indicates -that trie first steps' towards the higher stages 

of 'moraa^ development begin at about age 7. Piaget finds that. • 
children mbye from heter^onomous- morality ('subjgct .to 9LB0-ther's --^ 
laWs') tl) ftutqno^ous morality (subject, to one'^ own laws), at age 
8,orso,^ . > ■ . ' • -K • - ■•• 

Thus the more complex and'lnalleable levels of moral ^ 

. _^ ■*■ ^ ^ ' - 

development occur in the early years o^ p.rimAry -school. • clearly, 
Japanese educators are aware of these basio, developmental "facts. 



and structure an e4uca;j:ional program- geared to maximize the 

opportunity of the early yedrs."* Relative to the finaj, years 

of the primary -school and further educfiltion, the first years 

atre not exceptionally demanding in 'an academic sense. 'Much 

'effort is devoted to establishing a cohesive home room unit 

that will facilitate* moral education. The same teacher stays '. . 

* ' . ■ - <» ■ • . 

with this home room group throughout the first' .two full school 

^ years and donducts the full range of edupation from reading and 

.. ' > - "-, ' ' ' 

writing to physical education. These educational characteristics 

correspond quite closely with 'the. conditions Bidwell and Vreeland- 

have .identified as most coriducive to. a "very strong, homogenous 
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moral fmpaci;.'^' Ijleinf orcirig ^our expectation that the Japanese 
.^)riinary school haa'a powerful influence on the values, of its 

clxarge^^s the>^"t6talness" of o the sdhool' experience. Orice a"'* 

• ' ' ' . ... 

Japanese, child begins school, tjae major proportion of his waking 
hours, vi'rtuially tt^roughout the year is spent either in school, 
^t'* school^ or ' On ischool-related activities . ' 

^Tlie- Japanese school attempts to .convey a variety of moral ^ 
leasons. ^ Some *of - these" 1 essoins are similar to those outlined . 
by Dreeben in his! analysis of the American ^school 's: 'hidden 

' " ^ -I^i ^ ^ ' ' . ' < ."^ • 

e curriculuij* f or',' pxample, .the co^miitment to achievement, to hard 

* • 6 * * ' * 

•^vqrk:, and/ to uni^ersalism. -',.,Also the. primary school stresses 

the c^ore ^so*cieta|l values of particularistic groupism^, concern 

for oth^r^s,. and order. Yet at the/same time as the primary, school 

proipotes continuity, we f i{id that^ It promotes ^ new set of orien- 

which we , call the "egalitarian sentiment." Three of the 

key components of this new sentiment are: 

* An egalitarian orientation to jobs : This orientation 

stresses the wayjs In which all jobs contribute to the greater 

good -arid hence ^re. deserving o'f respect. Grading of Jobs in 

terms* of ^their |imp6rtance or prestige is de-empha;sized. ^.^^ 

' b. *An individuated ^orienta^tion . ^his orientation * 

encourages the Jnurturance of pers'oriaily conceived goals and the. 

high evaluation '*of striving to realize these personal goals rela-- 

tive to ifterely ; :pollowing the 'accepted way. .In the. realm of - work, 

the individuated orientation leads individuals to seek intrinsic 

rewai'ds and to place 'I'ess .'emphasis' on status and income. 

^ ^ , • • • 

* . ; . ^ • . . V, . 

. , ■ . ■ i - , ■•■ ■ •' 247 ■ ■ • ■ , 
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c. A participatory arlentatlbn . ThiS orientation lead^ 

individuals to cri-tica'lly participate ^in groups, associations, 

■ ■• ' • ' , . 

and other collectivities. It leads to cha>len'ging traditional 

t, 

patterns of hierarchical authority, in the family, the work 

place, the community and the polity. , * 

* ' ' « " 

Insofar as primary school pupils learn these lessons and 
they are reinforced during subsequent stages of development ^ we 
would -eiipeot press|ires for change in adult society. Of course, 
the primary school and more generally the school system do not . - 
have a monopoly on the process of socialization. As children 
move into their .teei^s other experiences become quite influential. • 
The ideas of peers become more persuasive as dd the. media and 
\ the examples 9f adul't rule-models.' We know of no single account 
•which has attempted to summarize and eval^uate the impact of these- 
various agents of .socialization. Our account wi-11 build largely 
on personal impressions developed over the period' we were con- 
ducting field work. ^ > ' , . , ,^ 
» 

^'In that so little research is available on Japanese 
socialization agents, we will be unable to consider as many 
things ds we would like in this chapter. We will not,^ for exam- 
pie; be able to determine in any rigorous way the relative 
influence of different agents. Still, we-do have some ''opinions, 
.-concerning relative influences which we will introduce as we . 
proceed in our analysis. 

In a thoughtful reconsideration of £he political sociali^iation 
* research tradition, Richard Merelman observes that political • 



learning involves personal development along several distinct 

; - . / . . • , . ' - 

fronts— the development of motivation to learn, the acquisition 

•'Of Inf ormatl,on abdut politics, the, occurence of crystalling 

political experi^ces which highlight one relevance of this' . 

information, and} finally the evaluation of. all these 'components. 

Merelm'an suggest -that these different types of learning may be 

effected by different agenta, but all of these are critical in 

shaping, the final result. Also, h*e argues therd is likely to ije 
*. • . ' • . ' • ■ , ' ' 

coAsiderable overlap in the types .®f; learning that go. on in dif- 

-ferent settings. Mej-elmari's observation on political socializa- 
tion can Ije generalized to other learning processes included 
those we will be considering in this .chapter .' .'The .implication 
is that individual development has many 'components, and can be 
stimulated by- diverse situations. However, in that the school-, 
is so central to the "life of Japanese! children, the school is' 
likely to- b^ central in most adolescent learning processes. 

It is due to this .per.spect;Lve 'that we place so much 
emphasis in this chapter on what goes 'on in the *^rimary school. 
However^ It should ,be apparent as we review the impact of other 
socialization agerjts that' we discover they provide impre,ssive 
reinforcement of the school's lessons. TJp until thp time yo^ng. 
people leave the e(aucational system, they experience little that 
is contrary to the egalitarian^ individuated, and participatory 
orientations. . , * \ 
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The Development of Egalitarian Work Orientations-; The Primary 
School Experience ~ ] [ ' ' — *" 

Children Obtain 'information from- many sources during '.their 
early years, but the occuJ>ationai messages are typically diluted. 
.T.V. provides primary, school childreh\with.a fare of fantasy 

dramas such as He id Snow White, arid e Japanese version of King 

* 8 ^ ' 

Kong as well as aomedies' and pop-singing. -Insofar as programs 

depict realistic situations, many seem to feature such occupa- 

tions as pilot, ^hool teacher, policeman, or restauranteur. 

There is relatively little in the way 'of his toricar fiction, ' 

j)ossibIy because proclucers are s'fciVl uncertain ;about the proper 

way to treat ,'the^ past. The tjrpes of things, most children read 

Jt.end^to-reseinbIe".the themes fou^d on, T.V.' "^fe^is .only"^.a " 

minority who break away from manga (,com:^c books) to-. work their . 

way through the books of their school and "local libraries)! 

Doubtless, '.the slant the media 's, message , has some influenc.? • 

on the emerging occupational consqioulness . of primary school 

children; I expect it" facilitates a positive disposition to the 

newly developing leisure and service occupations as*. well as to 

futuristic work- involving space-ships, .electronics^ and computers. 

These are the prominent themes. * c * * ' 

Still, at this stage,, the medians messages seem seconjiary^ ' 

'in, comparison, with the"*gchools. While 'the school's main thrust 

is in" a different dir'eation, we might note that parts of its ' 

curriculum reinforce 'the media's message of glamour and ambition. 

OW-system Japanese texts included numerous short biographies, of 



famous people as a way of ^fanning the ambition of student's— 

■■"'■-'/ " " " ■ - ^ .•■ 

Tokugawa ieyasu. General/ No'gi, Pasteur, Florence' Nightingale,''* 

•a'nd others. This tendyfency is "less '.common today. Heroes are 
completely purged from the -social science and' moral-'education 
courses. H^^^ey^er,^ there is mention" of exemplary figures ' in** other 
^courses, notably s<iience' where "the inside leaf of t'exts often 
•includes the names and "cbntritutions of path-breakers,, , 

Tlius it i"s not surprising to rfeali .in Goodman* s comparative 
study of ^the occupation^i pereejptions- of primary' school studehts * 
that: " . ^ ^* ■ - \ . ' ' ' 

in Japan the boys speak of becoming a "company man" 
or^ "off ice, man," or "president of the company," and^ 
they want 1;o be bankers, f-aed^ry^r-itore. owners, 
- • - employees "of a "trading company" or — better still — 
the founder of such a company. In the United States 
^ boys most frequently speak of becoming salesmen and of ' ' 
merchandising specific products (e.g\ whos^sale di^ugs, 
retail clothing) . • * __ ' . \ ' " 

American boys discuss with sophisticated practicality 
the relative merits of careers in^ electronic .aS compared • 
with^ electrical, or chemical as^compar^d with.civil 
engineering, while the Japanese boys are more given to 
di^eamy contemplation of great things to ^be achieved • 
through a' nebulous' "science." Moreover, the dreams* 
of Japanese boys soar beyond the mundane leyel of 
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9 . • . / . * • .- ■ - - 

superior picture tAibes for aolor TV find, such other—. 
• ' ' ■ / ' ' .. " ■ . ■ • / 

. ' .fpTecific engineering problems as are likely to ^engross 

/ \ ' • American?. The Japanese* is inclined l^oward vast 

huniariitarian goals, to -"make a machine which will pro- 
tect from the. dangers of atbmic or hydrbjgen bombs," 
• to "invent a. machine to cure diseas.e by radio-activity," * 
or to "explore *th? univers'e." He alsd inclines toward 

• V. scientific hero-worship,* and -not a' feW. Japanese boys' 
'/•'^ . •", • ' ■ . - . .«i ■ . » • • ' 

. .Aspire txD ."win a. Nobel prize, .like Dr. Yukawa." Nobel 
• - '• ■ . ■ ' . • . • " , '. , 

prize-winners are more numerous in' the Ujaited States, ' ' ' 

/ •. ,' but the American' boys who see'm.'to know of their exi.stence , 

and aspire >to be IJDke-Jfetiem are consplcious tv their 

■ ; absence. . • :/' ^ ' ■ _ 

* . •'• ' ' ' - ■ ; ' ' 

For Japanese girl-s, Goodman rfeports a slmiiar romantic tendency 
■ ' . - *■ .'. ' ■ ■' ' 

towards politics 'and public service as well as teaching-. While 

Goodfaan obs-erves these fantastic .dreams in,. Japanese youth, she 

does not 'find much difference 'in "the average prestige level of ' , ,. 

the occupations aspl^ed^to'^by- the youth in the two nations., 'if • 

there is any 'difference at all, it is tha't .Japanese boys ar,e 

> ' * * . ' ' * ? ' * ' ' 

more like^ to look to prdinary manual jobs .and* Japanese girls ^ 

are mo^fe likely tp -think of becoming housewives. v ^ 

//.Fantasy aside, these more mundane aspirations of Japanese , ' '7 

,■'>./.> ' ■■ ' • " ■ ' ' . * 

. can be« related to yih&t they, are -taught -in the social science < 

curriculum. This curriculum conveys to children a sense* that 

, everyone should W(Jrk^ and that ^11 work is essential both for , 

^ ' . , _ , ■ , ' ■■ " . • . ■ ' 

society as a whore and'Tfor individual members. As directed -by 

ErIc . . - ■ • .252' , ■ .• 
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the central government's^ official 'Course of Study, first grade 
soci'al studies texts begin with a "ai'scussion of school life and 
soon turn ta considgr the important contribution of Janitors 
and .cook.s to each school *s welfare. Then the texts , turn^ to the 
structure* of typical Jdpanese' families showing how the external 
occupations and^home chores of each member are essential. 
Second/ grade texts, according to the^Cburse of Study should 
strivfe?: , 

To ena^ble children to realise the fact that their lives 

^are constituted resting on the labours on the part of 

t ' ' - 

many of those ■who are engaged in. the productign and cir- 
A. ' . • ' • ' ■ = • ' , 

\ culation of commodities, traffic and communications j as 

: well as in |;he efforts to safeguard life and plropertyj 

thus tp help the children to deepen their interest- in 

•■' the persons' who are at work^ .and aisp_»make" them aware 

of the implications of the' diyision of labour in society. 

The Course pf 'Study goes on for two full pages .discussing the 

contributions of wholesale and retail shop-keepers, farmers 

and food processors^ foresters', fishermen, "blue-collar workers, 

firemeri, policemen, and*so on. Conspicious for their absence 

are high status occupations such- as doctor^ and government. - 

bureaucrat: ^Phe third grade text takes up activity, in the public 

sector including the facilities for water supply, sewage dis- ' 

'posal, and health protection. The fpurth grade shifts to .. 

civics; the texts convey a sense that social problems are 
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widespread — pollution, poverty, . bad-health-^aricj* that indl^viduals 
ar^ e3<^ected to participate in their solution. Along with the. 
implications of, -this message for political. socializations, we 
might also note its unwritten encouragement of careers in public 
s-ervice*- In the fifth grade, we again firid a concentration of 



work- related themes in the Course of Study:" . ^ 

Have. them consider the relation between agricultural . 
production and the people's* lives and the achievements 
. of .th6se who have 'been putting forth effort for an in- 
crease 'in production for others. ' • . ^ . ; 

' To guide them to understand the fact that in the forestry 

. and 'the marine product Industry, as weil,'^mechanization 

of .operations and changes in' ^ther methods of production^ 
* ' 

' are', observed; and at the , same time stimulate their 

inteprest in the conditions under which, the people in the 

farming, mountain- and. fishing villages" are exerting 

ef f ort§ in diversified forms under the conditions of - the 

new age. • . ' ' ' - 

To guide 'them to consider the significance of industrial 
production from the viewpoint of the way of life of the 
peopJLe and, of the' industry as a whole, and "at the 'same 
' time lead them to deepen their grasp of , the present* con-' 
dition of Japan'ese industry and its historic background ."^^ 
The sixth grad^ courts e~ shifts to a historical study of Japan's 
development and, then to a .consideration of Japan's place in the 
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world. The final; lessons focus on /the third world, the role of 
th^ UN, and the ittiportance of international peace. One gains 
• the sense .that the social studies texts are attempting 'to 
b^lan^e the tendency among voung people to develop glamordu,§ 
dreams by focusing' on' the humdrum side of work, and by showing 
how all occupations contribute in important^ ways to the World 
of Work. • ^ . ' . . '• 

■ , -Other aspects of the school routine are also aimed at 
encouraging esteem for ordinary work. We have noted how school 
children are required .to clean up 'their own classrooms and ihe^ 
school grounds arjd how the contributions of the Janitors and 
cooks are often praised by teachers and the principal. \Alsq, 
parents from the most ordinary homes are warmly welcomed and 
encouraged to take responsible roles in UTA and the schodl cere- 
monies.' .■ J* o ' 

1 - ■ . . . ; 

The school's celebration. of ordinary work does seem to - ■ 

affect the way young people 'evaluate occupations. For 'example, 

Masashi and Kuzuko Fukuya report that their sample of nearly 

500 sixth grade primary students has a reasonably accurate 

,-perdeption of the different -qualities required for achieving 

is lice ess in politics, busineas-,^edicine7' agriculture, a^d small 

business management. They understand that the doctor requires 

more knowledge ind 'technique than, the company president, and ^' 

.bbth.>equire'jmuch more than the owner of a npodle shop. Alsp 

the young "pecple recognize that these occupations receive dif- 

fer^nt rewards. These judgments are given in Table 7.I where 

/ • . . . ■ _ . 

we present their^perceptions of relative Income and prestige' 

/■ - • : 255'. 



' TABLE 7.1 • I 

•SIXTH GRADE BOY'S EVALUATION^ 
OP SELECTED OGCUPATIONS 
. (Girls < in' Parentheses)* 
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Selected dccupation 



Type of 
■ Evaluation 



Requires knowledge 
and. New Technique 

Lucrative 



Prestigious 

Important for. 
Sipciety . - 

Personal Choice 



Large 

Company' 

President 

' J 

73". 8 
(73.0) . 

77.0 
. (76.0) . 

(59.3) 

. 59.5 
{60.3) 

33.5 ' 

.(35.oy 



Leading 
Diet 
Member 



Doctor Doing' 

'Noodle 
Cancer Man 
' .(Research) • 



70.8 89i8 
(74.0) (88.0) 



Parmer, Teacher 
(of handicapped 
children) 



76.0 
(75.8 



64.5 ' 
(63.3) 



49 .'3 66.3 
(48.3) (66.B) 

52.3 54.8 
(54.3) (52.0) 



"68.5 7818 43.5 48.8 
(71.0) (8i.o),..,-<45.8)(50.8) 



.78.3 90.-5 

(78. 3) (90.8) 

45.0 45.8 

(29.3) (■3«.3) 



• .^51. 8 64.0 
(50.8),(67.o) 

32.5 26.5 
(25..o),(-22.8) 



67.8 
(68.5). 

38.3 
(41.5) 

19. '3 
(80. S) 

83.3 
(87.8) 

37.0 
(55.8) 



Sojirce: Masashi Pukaya and Kuzuko Pukaya. Gendai .Kodomoron (Perspectives 
* on. Today's Childroi). Tokyo: Yuklkakn, 1975, p. 9».' 

Scale 100 75 50- / .25 .0 

very much fairly can't say ' not 5S0 much nil. 



* on a five point scale. Teachers are thought to receive 
re.lati^e'ly less income but more prestige than the other occu- 
pations; company presidents are thought to contribute les/ to 
society than teachers, doctors, politicians, and even fjstrmers^- 
— ^ough somewhat more than the owner-operators of noodj^ shops. 
Still with respect to all these evaluations, the primary school 
students are not very severe in their discriminations. If we 
take their answers literally, we find they neither say that the 
position of owner of a noodle shop is prestigious nor that it 
is not — rather that it is so-so. SimiiLarly^ teachers and ' 
doctors, wjio get 'the highest average prestige "^rsiting^^ are 'merely 
considered "farily prestigious." Stated differently, "the~~range 
between the occupations getting the highest and lowest prestige 
scores (doctor and noodle shop owner- operator respectively) on a 



scale of 100 is only 35; Js^anese a(Sults in a 1975 national study 

ranking _the same occupations on a 100 point scale showed a diver- 

1 * " 13 • • . 
gence of 46 points. . , 

The Development of Egalitarian Occupational Orientations: The 
Middle and High Schoo:^ Experience" ; 

As students proceed beyond the primary school their sources 

of information on occupations become much "richer. Their tele- ' 

vision and radio tastes shift to more realistic programs which 

for most boys includes heavy doses of sports; surveys indicate . . 

that the average middle-schooler, "spends nearly three hoilrs a day 

watching- television: Their favorite programs .include comedies 

and soap operas which often portray ordinary families in a 

t 
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positive light. The- most popular programs during the year - of 

■ ■ - - / 

our field work; revealed the episodes pf the • following occupa^ 

tlonal herpes:, a family running a soda fountain, an •appren'tice 
potter, a school teacher, a family o'perating a noodle shop," a 
doctor and his terminally ill" teenage daughter, and a "young 
aspiring airplane pilot. Also, during this period the networks 
.offered several "specials" on. the labor market :'' j)r^e talked 
about the phenomena' of over-education which Japan] the U.S., 
'and other nations supposedly shared while a second interviewed . 
.a number of college graduates who were working in various blue- 
and gray collar jobs such as waiters and mechanics. These 'pro- 
grams presented a thoughtful message about the decre^ising returns 

1 

'than can be expected from advanced education and\the .unique, 
rewards "that are found in' seemingly ordinary occupations. 

Middle schoolers also begin to^r^ad much more on their own. 
By this, stage virtually all/ read at least or\e national' newspaper 
each day and are exposed to popular ^weekly magazines* These 
media also provide them with perspectives on occupations. Look- 
ing, ove?: back issues of these magazines^ ^e perceives a timeworn 
formula. Each autumn, the magazines feature ^fi. number of scare 
s tori e,fe .about exart-prep schools and about young stVidents driving 
themselves too hard, Then in 'the early spring they tell who 
•gets into which elite university and ^f rom April they report the 
rAmes.oi" the univa-rslties attended by the new recruits to top 

i 

government and business organizations. The obv.ious effect of 

♦ \ ^ 

this Journalism is. to- perpetuate a belief in ths elite 'course: 

Nevertheless, in repent years one can sense a new pessimism* in 

* • • * * • 
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these^^GQDular, weeklies. For example, the. weekly Shukan Asahl 
frequently Oft s on unemployed university graduates and - 
their probliims : one recent article discusses j:he' large number . 
of "underemployed" University 'of "Tokyo Ph.'D. »s^who. ^because *'* 
there are nq Jobs, have no alternative except to harig around 

•as researchers. The article concludes with quotes from ' ' 
se.verai of Todai's "over doctors" (underemployed Ph'.D.'s). 
urging young 'mothers to cool the educational and occupational . 
aspirations they have for their children. Other journals such ^ - 
as Career Guidance have recently been established to- speciilize 
in Ahe area of sujiplying youn^^Ople with informatiijn on- new 

zea^eers. Apart from the flooded elite coui-se, 'the journal lays 
special stress on the sem^-professions such as medical 'techni- 

' *t* 5. * 

cian, riutritionist, physical education instructorv and soon. .• 

In addition, as young 'people enter middle scjiool tl^ey- 

becrome increasingly involved in their peer- groups-andyas 

• /' 

Grusen notes, .educati-onal and occupational plans are a ma^or 

15/ ' ♦ 

topic. ^ As far as we can tell, no one has attempted a 

detailed study of the types of things young people say to each 

other/ • All we can say from our very limited observation is , , 

tha^ peer counsel is not very critical,- and does not att'empt to* 

confront realities; ^oung people se'em to restrict discus-si'on ''of 

leir plans to their closest friends, and these friends usually 

take the role', of sounding board and supporter. Friends will \ 

"encourage e&ch other by saying anything is possible -if you try. 

It* seems significant that a growljig minority of those who seek 

entrance to college are doing so only because their 'friends are 
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•.doing t^e js&me thing ."j * It would seem then that the peer group » 

pushes many youth* into a higher educatinal experience afid a > 

life plafi for wfeich they are not especially well, motivated or 

evie;i prepared, Pi'iends are said to share information on 
$ ' \ . , . ' 

•prospective exam questiojisj on preferred teachers, juku and so<c 

on with little reservation. ^According to sefve^ral observers, 

their, generosity Is not even curbed by the thought that . ' 

furthering a f;:iend^s success may thwart their own* 

With the inc-reasing diversification of Sources providing 
i 

rele-vant information, the school's role as a source of ctognitive 
infM*mation on occupations is probably more reduced 'relative \to 
the primary school period. Actually, in the middle schools,"*^ 
less than a week during the second year of the social studies 
course focuses on "occupations and^life." As^in the primary 
school curriculum^ the purTpose is to teach* studei\td' that wo^k. is 
•both* a right and a duty, that their labor contributes 'not only 

• • • . • 

to their personal welfare but also to the lyroader society, and 

moreover that the nature^ of work is, undergoing' rapid technologi- 

cal change. Teachers are- also urged to tell students about the 
^ - . . / V * ■ ' • - 

local agencies in charge of vocational.' education ahcl training,. 
and:ab0Ut the Public Employment •Seoiirity Office, The text used, 
in Kypto City followed these instructions to the letter ,f though 
with some interesting embellishments that will take -on arignifi- 
cance when we tUrn^-to other aspects of our arguments. The 
iKyoto text identifies technician, teacher and artisap as tjrpi- 
cal professionals — but does not mention bigh qtatis ^examples 



like doctor'/ ilawyer arid dentist • In the .text, great stress is 
placed on*the Constitutional Guarantees of equal employmelit 
' (Article 22). In this spirit youth are ,told that they can selec^ 
•^tHeir occupations on. their, own; no mentioi;i is made of parental 



. mention of 

^ While 
'of space- t.o 
'activities- 



guidance or.' for that mat|;er of the school ^s role in occupational 
counseling. 'The senior high Course of Study. -makes virtually no 
occupations.. , . * . 

social, science texts do not devote 'a, large amount 
occupations as such, they do take up iiiany related 

-altogether one third of the second-year texts in 

\ * , •* i • ' - » * » 

middle school deal v;it^ aspects "of national and international 

economiic ^activity.' , Occupation-related topics are also taken up 

ih other course g.- , Intone of the schools I visited, the princi- 

pal .and;;teachers were attempting to boost ,student images of ^ 

ithe occupations performed by jpurakumin , a former outcaste ^group. 

So every week ^during the. ethics period, students were provided 

'a 'special -course on the activities of ^arbagemen, leather- 

>i • ^ ' - ' 

worker^.^ and butchers.. This typg^ of special education has becpme 
fairly common in the Kansai area wher§^the schools are attempting 

' ! I o * • . . ' 

' to aid in ^upgrading t^he social position of the burakumin . Of 
ccfi^rse, frjom a national, perspective, , it is still -©xc.eptional. 

* By. tl;ie st^e of middle school th'e curriculum is no longer 
explicitly teaches students about occupations as such. On the 
Other hand*, the academic selection that begins to take place 

in the middle' School 'does force students to think about their 

' ■ . . . ' • 

, occupational future — will they upon, graduation continue in an 
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.academic course or take up^ one of the several of the vocational 
courses provided at the. high school level. And the way in which 
middle school teachers discuss these alternatives with students 
hc-s profound occupational Implications. In the past. It Is said 

- — ; — that-the-t-ea^ers-^implyi-explalned that the different high 

school courses led to differentially "valued" occupations— pro- 
fessional and managerial jobs at th.e top, clerical jobs below 
these, and blue-collr and' artisan jobs at a still lower level; • 
moreover, becoming a company man was more desirable than going' - 
it alone or in a steall enterprise. Students were ^xold that mid- 
dle school grades were the best indicator of where they, would 
end up on the "social ladder.. This advice was supplemented by 
advice from par^ts, with the result that class considerations 
exercised some Influence: upper class parents being ambitious 
. \ for their children Irrespective of their performance while lower 
\ ' class parents Inclined to steer their children In the direction 

of traditional family pursuits. 

However, from^^scusslons with those teachers Involved, It 
would appear over the postwar period that this counseling process 
has experienced subtle changes. Counselors still Inform students 
t^hat the rerpectlve courses require differential ability, but no 
longer do they uniformly place the vocational courses below all 
academic courses. For example. In the Kyoto system (and In 
several of the other "progressive" urban systems) counselors are 
likely to tell* students .that many of the vodatlonal cQur'ses 
require more ability than do most of the academic high schools • 

• ♦ • 
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of the private sector; In prefectures witliout a large private ' 
sector^ they would paint a somewhat different picture, (As we 
will indicate in Chapter 8). The main point is that counselors 
.are no longer so eihphatic in, relating the ability and course" 7 ^' 
alternatives "in overlapping hierarchies. Secondly, counselors ^ 
present- a morp flexible picture of the relative value of dif- 
ferent occupetions and occupational 'outcomes, that are likely to 

flow from the different courses. Again there are differences 

.» . * 

* * 

by prefecture, but the.Ky9to area counselors claim. tl^ey trle.d to 
stress the intrinsic rewards of, all occupations, urging students 
to make choices based on th^ir own interests.' -Similarly, the 
counselors, while bringing parents into the counseling process-,' 
tried to establish _an atmosphere where students could express 
and act on their own preferences. These messages clearly are 
not consistent with the view which says. the school acts to 1 
reproduce the' olass order. ' . ' 

Needless, to say, the sichool-initi,ated counseling process, 
is only one of several influences bearing on youth's choices 
for further study and careers. The school '-s niessage tends to 
run agaihdt the grain of that of parents and the more.conver- 
sational medis, while_reinf orcihg the views and"inf ormation' 
supplied from more progressive sources. Which among these 
sources is most influential cannot be determined. Still as /' . 
we look at the actual patterns of adolescent aspiration and 
choices, we cannot help but be impressed with the limited impact 
of backgr6undjf actors. First let us take a look at -the Ministry 

\ 
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of Education's survey of the high school aspirations of a 
national sample of middle-schoolers. In I'lgure 7.1 we present. 

• the results of a statistical analysis using the Hayashi- II 
method which relates several background factqrs and school 
performance to the desire to go on to high school.. The height 
of the bar above each category represents its relative contrlbu- 
tlon to explainirig v/hether middle schoolers plan to go to high 
school or-not. Far 'more important thad^any of the background " 

.factors is a middle schooler's grade point average. In a sub- 
analysis, the Ministry also shows how grade point average is the 
principal determir\ant pf the course individuals plan to take up. 
In other words,* the school's message through its process of 
evaluating students is more influential In shapihg aspirations 
than, any of the family variables l\ncluded in the study. ' 

Unfortunately, the Ministry's study does not provide: the 

- ' ' - " - \ 

information for determining i«iere students actually end up.'^-^ 

Otllier studies,^ several of which we summarize later, suggest' a 

•complicated picture. As with high school aspirations," gra^ij!? 

point average is the major determinant; however, class and, region 

also play an important role. In urban areas the best students, 

obtain entfy to "famous" schools and one finds a definite class 

.bias in tlieir composition. Beneath these best schools are the 

public academic and vocational schools, and for the former 

there appears. to be relatively little class bias. On the other 

hand, the picture for the vocational schools* is more complicated. 

Some of the very 'able lower-class children select these over an 

academic high school out of a recognition that their family 

' • ' 264 • ' 
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Figure -I;^^. 
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Circumstances will not permit them to go onto a university; 

hence the vocational courses provide the quickest route to a 

livelihood. On the other hand, the sons- from upper and middle 

class homes, who fail to gain, admission ;&o a good academic high 

school will often cliooSe low quality private academic high 

schools rather than these vocational courses^ They hope. 

• * 
through diligent, study in these schools supplemented by extra- 

education, tp bring their grades up to /the level where they 

can compete for college entrance/ Girls from upper and middle 

clasfe homes are not as, firmly set. on college and may settle for 

commercial/ home economics, or nursing courses. Still., here « 

again, there is a slight bias towe.rds the private sector. 

•Thus, with the exception of the public •.academic high schools, 

one finds a* complex pattern of interaction between social back- 

ground and academic ability in determining;:«^^ere middle schoolers 

actually end up. • . - 

These comments proyide the essential background for 

interpreting what is undoubtedly the best postwar study of the 

occupational aspirations of Japanese high school students.' 

In cooperation with' several leading Japanese scholars, Mary 

t ' . . - • ■ ■ ' 

Jean Bowman collected data from over 15,000 public high school 

students and their parents on several urbari and rural areas 

selected in such' a, ma'nher as to give a fair representation of 

\ ' ' l3 

t fee national situation. That the students were restricted. 
to the public sector introduces some bias; but, as we have in- 
dicated in our distftissioa of htghischool attendance^ the public 
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schools receive a considerable- diversity of 'students. As one 
offshoot of the broader study, Yasuin^sa Tomoda scored th6 ideai 
and expected occupational aspirations of the male* students, 
using the weights indicated in Table 7.2. Tpmoda then. computed 
the average ideal and expected o'ccupational scores for the males 
with fathers from each of eight grade'd status levels 'as indi- 
cated' in Table 7.3 and made some comparisons with similar 
s-tudies- in-the U.S. 'He' concludes : 

Japanese students of middle and lower social class" 



origins had much higher aspirations than did the 

• - corresp^riding American students. Furthermore, the 

: laspiration scores of Japanese students of lower social* 

■.. ■ . . ^ ■ ■ . ' 

■ class origins turned out to be slightly higher than 

- those .of the students of middle* class origins A- 

series of tests demonstrate that the flatness or even ^ 

curvilinearity of the .distribution of students', occu- ' . 

pational aspiration^ levels cannot- be attributed to ' 

response biases. The pattern was repeated within each. 

'type of curriculum. In rural .and in urban area sic/, 

including and excluding sons of farmers, and within 

l^ v student class-rank categories'. Furthermare, the tests 

' ■ - '/ ■ " " 

y4\ included examination of characteristics of . students 'who 

•••f V ' _ did not respond to the questions on occupational aspira- 

* tions.. -Sensitivity tests (not detailed here) demon- 

,- strated also that the contrast .between the J.apanese and' 

./.;•(;■■ U.S. findings could not be attributed to any differences 

ti^ic' - in status coding. We. concluded that Japanese students' 
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TABLE 7.2 

THE DUNCAN SCALE, THE EIGHT STATUS CATEGORIES 
• AND THE VALUE WEIGHTS FOR COMPUTATIONS OP 
MEAN STUDENTS^ * OCCUPATIONAL 
ASPIRATION SCORES ! 



Dijjacan ^ Scale * ^" 

* « 


' . Eight • Status - 


* 

■ Value for 


Cateigories 


Aspiration ScAre ~ - 


80 or more 


•r , ■ 


" \ 

' 9:0 


70-79 ■ '• . 


' 2 . •" 


7.5 


60-69 ' 


I. .■ ■ . 


6.5. 


50-59. • . ■ 




35-49 


r 


- • •■ ■ u . . 


25-34 . 


:l ■ 


3.0 ,. 


11-24 


7 . . . • ■ 


1.8 


10 or less . ' 


8 


• 0.5 



Source: Yasumasa Tomoda, ^'Occupational- Aspirations of Japanese -High 

School Students," International Journal of Educational Sociology 

Vol. 2 (196.8), p. "^Ts:;: ^ — ■ ■ I.. ■ — ' ' 
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TABLE 7.3 



\ -AVERAGE OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATION SCORES FOR EACH PATHEB • S .^TATUS LEVEL 



Students' Average Aspiration Score 



Father's 
Status 
Level 



1' 
2 * 



3 

J 

7 



Excluding Students' in Agricultural Course 



Preferred 



(M)- 

7.45 
7.03 
6.91 
6.92 
6.54 
6.6o 
6.. 63 
6.68 



Expected 

W (N) 
8.15 33 
6.80 95 
6.56 327 
6.31 309 
6.04 532 
6.06 430 
6.15 336 
6.33 43 



Difference 

(Pref-Exp) 

-.70 
- +.23 
+.35 

/ +.50- 

+.54 ; 

+.48 
+.35 



inc3,uding Students' in ^Agricultural Course 
Preferred Expected " Difference 



7.03 
6.90 
.6.89 
6.40 
6.-51 
6.62 
6.69 



(N) 
4o 
106 
358 
358 

749 
■52I' 
'388- 
42 



, N) 
- [5 33 
6.75 96 
6»55 330 
6.27 318 
."5.74 .653 
5.91 482 
6.13 342 
6.22 45 



(Pref-Exp) 
-.70 
+.29 

+.35 
+.62 

+.55 
+.60 
+.49 
+.47.- 



Soarce; 



-Yasumasa Tc/moda, "Occupational Aspirations of Japanese High School Students," 
International Journal of Educational Sociology Vol.. 2 (1968), p. 2l8. 
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•occupational aspiration levels are much less 
influenced by their social class origins than 



might be e:tpected. 



19 



From a comparative standpoint'^ this evidence on. the Japanese 
pattern of expectations i^s remarkable. Yet it is precisely 
what we would- expect from the process^ of ^ egalitarian education 
and its .subsequent reinforcement thet has been described, in 
these pages. The students' expectations are^ of course^ - 
unrealistic • Many will' have to settle for- work other thsfn 
that which they aspire to. . Hence% many are ..destined t.o expe- 
rience severe frustrations as they move on t^ the university 
and into their careers. . ^ 

The egalitarian occupational orientations' that young 
people- acquire in school are^ Ino dpubt; altered somewhiat as; 
they move into the^ actual world of workj -they come to a better 
appreci^ation of how**ddff erent types .of work are ordered in 



organizational hierarchies -and receive different privileges 
and rewards/ Stilly it is possible that some of the egali- J 
tarian lessons today ' s- young people have •^learned will, stick 
v/ith,them as they move through their careers • The 1975 social 
mobility survey asked a sample of adult males aged 20-70 to 
' rank 'a list ^f 8^ occupations as.^'well as to indicate the 
criteria thv.^ placed greatest' emphasis on when condiictirjg 
this ranking. Young respondent who had been educated .in the 



egali tarian. en'^a of postwar schools were more likeljr 



-V- 



^to-say they evaluated thei "general standing" of. occupations 
in terms of challenge, style, autonomy and skill requirement 
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while de-emphasizing influehce, income, education, responsibility 

and" public respect; Also young people were less discriminating* 

in their rankings. Epspnnrjpnt.s were as^6d to -e^mlua^e— eaeh- — - 

occupation on a five-point scale from very h-lgh in general 

standing to very low; young people were' less likely to choose 

the, extremes. This vdifference shows up when^we convert the 

evaluations ■ to the. conventional "prestige"- scale with vai'iies 

' • ■ ' ' ' ' ■ . ' 

r?,nging from 0. to 100. -Table 1 X which' contrasts- the average 

rankings for. the youngest age group and two middle aged groups 

indicates a consistent tendency for- young people to regard low 

status occupations with greater esteem than older people. and 

high status' occupations with less, esteem. The egalitarian 

occupational socialization of the young- group constitutes at 

least part of the explanation for -this difference. ' 

/ " * ' ■ 



' The IndividWt.ed Orientation ' • . ■ 

We should emphajsfze that t.he Tomoda analysis of occupational ' 
.aspirations is based/ on data collected in I966. It is uncertain 
whether a'survey ^conducted .in I976 would yield the .same, results..; ,. 
Several of the' fact^brs 'underlying this surprising evidence • 
woul.d appear to have undergone important changes over 'the past 
decade. ' , . - * ^ t . / ^ 

As the postwar educati6nal s'ystem /initially developed, 
young people were provided relatively little guidance cohcern- 

J.ng their abilities or how these abilities related to different 

y . ■ ■■ ■ . 

occupations. Thus many youhg people had not subjected th'eir 

,.,'/* ■ ■ 

occupational, ambitions, to a serious evaluation even as late . 
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.TABLE 7.4 ■ 

^ PRESTIGE^ SCORES BY AGE 



Univ. Prof. *V," 82.5 

M.D." . -82.8 

Civil Engineer ' 62.8 
Company Kacho 

City Ka'oho. 58.7 

T.eachor 61.9 

Tvemple Priest 57.6' 

Cop . 52.8 

• Employee in Large Org. » 
Manager of Sm&y. S.hop * '43.5 

Joiner. ' 41.7 

Barber' . 47.3 

Aato Mech. ' 42.7 

R. .R. j;Stat'ion Man * * 44.0" 

Carpenter ^ , 45. 1 

Owner Parmer •. 43.6 

'Truck Driver \' . - . 40.0- 

Lathe ' 34. 0 

Clerk in Small Shop ' 36.2 

.Spinner,. • ' . , 33.8 

. Insurance 'Agent ' ^34.4 

Tytilst . • ^ 48.8 

Flshermanf "37^4 

Baker . ' . . ' . 37.4' 

Tenstnt Farmer. 30,2 

Road Construction" * 26.0 v 

Street Salesman . 29.4 

Coal Miner " 29. 1 . 

Charcoal Maker 25.3 



34.4 
33.4 
64.0 

61.2 
64.6 
60.3 
56.2 



minus 
40-49. 




-50^59 20«29- 

minus 
^ 50-59 



83.4 
32.5 
- 62.0 

60.2 
62.1 
59.5 
55.7 

• 

48; 5 
41.1 

42:4. 

42.3 
45.2' 
45.8 
45:3 

JlO O 

■ 33.3 

: 33.9 
2.8.8 

37.6- 
45.9 
36.7 
35.2 
27.4 
27.3 
, 26.5 
25.3 
20.9 



- .9 

-1.5 

- .,2 

-1.9 
-2.9 

"1.2. 

- .7 

-2.2 

-2.3. 
-4.3' 

+2.3 
+5.0 

-2.2 
4-2.9 

■+ .7 
+2.2 
+2.8 
-1.8 

■ +2.9 
+3.8- 

^ +4.4 



source: 1975 Social Mobility Survey. 
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as tH^ final , yea.rs of high school. Partly due to this 'lack 
,of information, many"- young people had romantic and .-,om^what 
unrealistic^ orientations^ to the worl'd of work. -Gradjaally 



this situation h^s changed (as we w')! indicate in some detai-2y, 
in- Chapter Eight), A number of testing services *have been 

established ^to help -young p.eople gain a .better understanding 

♦ * > * »* ' ' * , * 

of their abilities/ and* several new occupational guidance maga--". 

z'ines are. in cifculation. Furthermore*, it wou]Jt3. appear that 

'.the post-compulsory school system has become somewhat more. "* 

differentiated and selective than,'in*the early -sixties. Since 

1962* a -iarge group of five-yea/" "tJcJinical. colleges has been . 

establish'ed, and within the private post-Qompulsory sector one 

finds ^.growing division between famous and ordinary schopls. 

All these developments assist young people in thinking more 

seriously, about occupati9ns at an earlier age, and .th^is probably , 

results in greater "realism.'* In that there .is a class bias" 

in* educational achievement and many of the sources which pro- 

i • ' - * 

vide advice on occupational planning link etjucat.ional tq. , 

occupational achievement^ ^^hls n:«w realism may bring abo^t a . 

s'tronger relation'between class position and occupational 

' aspiration, * • * ^ 

' . ' • * «. ^ 

Oji the other iiand^ two tendencies that were operative . 0 
in the sixties but have become much nojre evident' since then 
tend tc^ counteract the stratifying effect of the new^ informa- 
tion. The first 'is egalitarian education with, its .tendency 
to promote the motivation of ' all children. As each year' has 
passed, this egalitarian ,educ at j,on has b.eaome more widely adopted; 



other things equal, the diffusion of these practices would lead 
tp a steady dexiline in 'the motivational stratification of young 

'people,^ at least' up to. the point when they complete their pri- 
mary school education; Whether the availability of .realistic 
information'' subsequently neutralizes the primary school^ s' . 
leveprlingji effect or not we cannot, say. 

Secondly we should^ point to the n.ew "individuated" ' • 
^tendency among young people which, among other things, involves 
a more selfish or self-actu'alizing orientation to work and life* 
Increasingly young people seem to place higher' value on their 

•own personal satisfaction than on worldly success •! Among the 
IndividuaMs'tic orientation'^s many consequences is to dispose 
youth -to adopt a more critical attitude to occupations. There 

^is grovfing; evidence that youth are beginning to devalue the 
traditional rewards of staitus^ and income and to place more 
importance on considerations such as freedom from control, 
challenge, and style. W.e have already provided some evidence 
on- this shift in connectiolitwi'th our discussion of occupational 
raLnking\ ^These new work pri en tat ions would also affect the 
way^a 197$ sample^^might respond to an occupational aspiration 
survey. Rather than make choices simply in-' terms ,of status, 
taste would affect, their responses, thus- compilcatlng the tra- 
ditional^lass-^bility-aspfration linkage. " • . 

Compared with other . emerjjing values, it is difficult to ' 
determine the origin of this indivt^fuated tendency. Postwar 
child- rearing with its^ impfessive level of maternal (Jevotion, 
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'may contribute to an Indivualistic desire for gratification 
and fulfillmen£. The School and public institutions give - 
much lip-service to individualism. For example, in the middle 
school texts great .stress is placed on the individual's' right 

' > ' ' 

to. choose his job. Looking at other part,s of the school cur- 
riculum, we find that history books champion the courage of 
individuals who have stood up for ideals, even in the face of 
opposition. However, the mass. produc,tion character of schools 
does aot allow much opportunity for individualizp.d insiructiori 
or wther means of encouraging individuality. 

■* . ' In comparison with the school exp.ej'i't'nce, as youth mingle 
with their ^friends their individualistic sentiments receive 'more 
■generous support. Friends discuss how they can- meet and even 
marry a particular individual whom their palrents do not favor. 

. iCoday's youth spend a lot of their time alone.. Families are 

small so many youth do not have a brother or sister. The 

c ■ ' ■ 

• pregs.ures. to study have escalated so that much of "their fv^i 

-time- is spent pouring over books. These private experiences 

• may '^Iso nurture individualism.- ' 

i- : Perhaps the-best .Indicator of the emerging individuated 

orientation comes from a question on' life goals that has been 

, repealled at five-year intervals since I953 In a series of 

Japanese national character surveys conducted .by the National 

Institute of Mathematics. This institute is one of Japan '-s' 

.most respfected social science research institute, and. each of 
- I ' ... 

these Purveys has included a large representative sample of at 
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least 2,000 people, so we can pl§tce considerable reliance on 
the findings. The life goals question goes as follows :^ 

There are various views about one^s way of life. 

Of thos^ listed here, which one would you say comes 

closest to your feeling? 

1. Work hard and get rich " 

2. Study earnes^tly and make a name for yourself 
3« Don't think about money or fame; just live 

a life that suits your own tastes 
k. . Live qach day as It comes, cheerfully and 
" ' without worrying 
. '3* Resist all evils in the ,world and live a 
pijre and Just life 
^6. ' Never think of yourself; give everything in 
service of society^ 
The third resgorise--" just live a life- that suits your own ; 
tastes" — is the most^Jjidividiiated self -actualizing response, 
and as we cari^see from"T|Lble 7.5^ it' is the response which 
h^B become progressively more common for young people. 

' In another set of surveys, young people between the ■ 
ages of l8 and 21 /were 'asked "what sort of criterili were impor-- 
<tant in their selection of Jobs (Table 7.6). In 1976, the 
maj'ority of the respondents selected the ambitious response--' 
•because of the possibility of future growth and high 
security*'— while less than two-fifths mentioned the more * 
individualistic criteria of a-Job "suited to his or her ability 
and liking." By 1971, the r.elative .emphasis has been' 
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THE PROPORTION OF YOtJNG PEOPLE (AGE' 20-24) 
WHO SELECTED THE LIFE GOAL "LIVE A LIFE 
THAT SUITS ONE'S TASTES" FROM 
• = 1953-1973. ■ • 



Young People 
Total .Saihple 



1953 
21^ 



1958 ■ 1963 



45^. 

27^ ZQ>% 



1968 

51^ 
32^ 



1973 

-53^ 
39^ 



Source: Qathered from Vols'. II and III of The National Institute of 

Mathem^tic's Nihon,1lji no Kokumlnsel ; (The Japanese National 
, , Character.) ■ , " 



\ 



\ 
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- TABLE 7.6 






■ • . .' attitudes' of youths in japan' 




Reasons. For tlie Selection of Jobs" 


1971 


■ 1956 


Bel^use the salary is high 


^ • y 


1.2 


Because inherited fvp?i parents 


0.8 


0.4 


Because of suited to his or her 

' ability- and liking ^ ^ , ' 


•64.4 


^39.6 


Because of the possibility of future 
growth and high security — 


'I7.2 


52.5 


^" * . 
Because needed by the society 

c 


:4.o 




Because cff the school prestige ^ 


OA 


0.5 


Ko' particular preference s ' 


6.7 ■ 


0.2 


No answer \^ . . ^ 


o.e 


0.0 



Source: WAKAMONO ISHIKI CHOSA (Analysis of the Psychology of ' Youth in 
/ Japan); January 1972; by the. Japan Research Center, Tokyo.. 
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reversed — nearly two-thirds of the young job-seekers preferred' 

the Individualistic response while the ambitious' alternative 

was •selected hy only one fifth* ^ . ' . ^ 

This individuated trend has caused much concern among ^ 

'certain elements of Japan *s business and industrial leadership* 

*They.-f ear' contemporary young people may be losing the hard 

.work and company com^nitment values which h?ive played such a 

vital. role in Japan** s economic growth* Out of this concern^ 
♦ 

ihey have commissioned a number of studies to' probe more deeply 
.into the emerging orientations of youth. One of' the more 
interesting ;involves a survey of* the attitudes to education^ 
work^ and society of youth in eleven nations* Possibly the. 
investigation hoped to discover that Japanese youths while 
deficient in the traditiohal commitment to- hard work, and 
ambitions were still superior in these respects to the youth of 
other advanced societies. Insofar .as' the survey^s sponsors 
believed the results of this survey — conducted by Gallup 
Int^national--they were in for a shock. . .For example, Japanese 
young p,eople were exceptional in th!eir yoverwheljning approval 
of the 9pinion, "it isMmportant in tljis world to take it easy/ 
and not to work too. hard*" When asked what they looked for 
in school, J^apan^ese young pe6pxe were more likely to say -they 
wanted a^good education than to pick an instrumental -reason 
-such as "improving their chances of obtaining a good job and 
marriage." Similarly when asked "Why do you think man works?'.', ► 
Japanese youth'Were least likely among the youn^ of the 11 
nations surveyed to\hoose the instrumental res$)onse "to earn' 
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money"; rather a large percentage chose the more individuated 

response "to find self-fulfiaiment 

Tlhe various- pieces of information do suggest that 

contemppi^ary' youth have developed a new orientation to' life 

that i< .mo^re ^inward- looking and less concerned with extrinsic 

rewards 'and social achievement. While we have labelled this 

^ - -l I ^ • . 
new tend^jaky an emerg'ing individuated ori-entation, this may 

lead to some misunderstanding. Unquestionably today* s young 



people are. more concerned about their own personal growth and 

satisfactidri and .hence are more individualistic. On., the other 

hand^ -this^^does not mean that they reject group lif^^r avoid 

inyolvementjjin large collectivities. To the contorq.ry, today's 

young people iVpuld appear just as positive as eyer- about group 

life. They itifention love and. friendship ;as among the values they 

consider mos||". important. They enjoy school club activities and 

other opportvinities for collective endeavor such as school, trips 

' And^ as they move into work^ most mention relations with co- 

i ■ ft • . 

workers and their bosses as a major personal concern. Thus the 
^new individualism does not mean a rejection of groupii^m;* rather 
it seems to invoive a new* orientation to the group. The group " 
comes to be viev/ed as a collectioh of individuals^ €[ach of whom 
is seeking self-f ulfillment. A group is appreciated insofar 
as *it is responsive to individual needs. In contrast^ a group 
that imposes- rigid and unrlegotiable demands on its individual 
•members is disrliked. We can see how this contingent view of 
• group life relates .to the; thir.d emerging orientati^on we will 
consider^ . the new skepticism towards authority^ and established 
politics, , •• . ' . . • * 
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'Orientations to Dec is ion-Making, and Politics - • ' • 

-^^IS^other of the striking developments of the postwar 

period is youth's new skeptical orientation to decision-making 

and politics: youth emphasize participation rather than 
'■' ' ' , ' ■ . < • 

authority, coopei'atiQn rather than control. These preferences 
are at the_c.pre.of the egalitarian sq^ntiment. We have se^n 
traces of this nrew orientation in, the childr rearing patterns 
tjrpical of sarariman families. . . * 

The school also plays a central" role in the promotion 
of the participatory orientation especially through its 
formal 6^rriculum. ,The Constitution and virtually every 
other law and regojation affecting the educational system 
place much emphases on the need to pi-omote d.emocracy and a • 
critical'ori'entation to authority. According to the" Official 
Course of Study for Lower Secondary Schools/ the first objec- 
tive is : - ■ ' , . 
to have the pupils take, proper cognizance of the 
significance of individual dignity and respect for 

^. . human rights-^ -and -particularly the- relationship ' 

of freedom and rights with responsibilities, and 
duties^ thereby deepening their -understanding 'of 
. democracy and titivating their basiG cultural 

nature essential as citizens who are to exercise 

20 - . . 

the peopled s sbv -.eignty. 

• . : ^ 

^Lat^r in a discussion of teaching about -^^lections and politi- 
cal parties,^ teachers are. told that: 

«- « 
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, pupils should be led to understand that a democratic 

government is superior to a dictatorship^ take note 

.of the drawbacks which the former is easily subject 

to^ increase consciousness that sovereignty resides. 

in .the people^ and"^os1:Br^h~€rii 

.of defending and developing democratic government, • - 

At the same time this official guide admonishes /teachers from. 

» *^ • ' . 

going overboard. It warns of the danger of promoting an 

"overly critical attitude in students^ or of failing to recog- . 

niee the achievementv pf efforts and progress in the past," ' . 

Above all^ the Course of Study urges teachers to be as objec- 

tive as ^th-ey can and to 'help pupils develop the ability, to ' 

mak^e impartial judgments. 

These official concerns are developed against a background 
of frequent charges and counter-charges from both the right 
and left"* about misuse o^^he schools for political purposes. 
These 'charges have a substantial' basis • No small amount of 
leftist "^incli^ned teachers use the classroom as. their personal 
soapbox. On the^ other hand^ there is a definite manpower anci 
tra'ditional morality bias in offici'al educational policy. 
These warnings and their repudiation can be understood, as a * 
further extension of the ongoing battle over the schools-. . 

Hov;ever^ even if the teachers were not bip.sed towards 
a new orientation tc. decision-making^* one senses that the t9xts'^ 
used in todays s classrooms would relay the message.' In the. 
primary social studies- texts which I read^ I was impressed 
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With the progressive themes sounded concerning qiiestions^ of ' 
. social class and authority. For example, these texts estab- ^} 
lished an explicit link between ^^the authoritarian nstture of y-"'' , 
the old political ^regime., and Japan's involvement in Woi^la- 
War II. JR^peatedly ^€he 'social scienae'and literature texts 



stressed the danger involved i^n reaving decisj^xjns to. leaders*. 
Similarly^ .the texts emphasized the' people^s role in shaping 

^ -local government decisions . Huthwaljbe corxcludecf from St 
th'ema>ic analysis of childrenj^^b^oks- used" in and outside 
the;, classroom that "the, inoi^common values found- in -folk 

^ literature .Were courage^r^leverness, loyalty, and cultural ^* 
pride\ The most CQirimon values found-'in realistic fiction 
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were cooperation, kindness, independence, Ipionesty and love 

'22 • ' * ' 

of , nature." Hierarchical loyalty was evident in the folk 

.literature, but it "was virtijjally abs^ent in fantasy fend ^ 

realistic literature. Indeed "none of the .sample books of 

realistic fiction recommended loyalty to a superior, 'alle£;iance 

or blind loyalty. Authqrity was questioned and even defied 

on pccaslon^" Huthwaite con cludes that '"hierarchical rela- 

> . I 1 ' ' i 

tions are much less frequently stressed in contemporary 

texts than cooperative horizontal relations." 

\ Moving up tO/ the texts for middle and higher schools, 

these egalitarian and participation themes become ^much mpfe 

elaborated,' almost to the point of ideological s1:atements.i "^'^ 

• ' ^ ' ' 

'lenaga's text on modern Japafiese- history is the 'bes>^own 

^example because of the sensatibnal .controversy It has gene- 

rated. The Ministry. of Education, which, has claimed the 

/ •■ '■' , ', -284 .• •• ■ ' 



autfiorlty to', screen texts before .they can be permitted in 
classrooms, ordered Jenaga to make oeftain alterations in 
'his history text so as to achieve a bfetter "balance." 
Ultimately lenaga complied, but at* the same time he decided 
to take the Ministry to court for its undemocratic^'act of 
. censorship* On the. first round he won, but the Ministry 
s'absequentiy .^pp^aled and now the decision by the Sup/eme - 
Court is pending. Whatever the outcome, the controversy 
itself represents, a special lesson in contemporary attitudes / 
tio auth0i*ity for- today' s. young, people. 

^lenaga text^ia conspicio^? for its . effort to^^resent , 
a people history. In. the pre-modem period the focus is 
on the peasants from whorji came "the productive labor to support 
^Tidal society." The Tokugawa^, regime/ s exploitative policies 

4 

are saici to^have increased ''the poverty- of needy peasants- 
and- lower class city p^ople"f and created a feeling of "serious 
social' insecurity." Thus the Meiji Jlevolution is initiated 
jby .lower samurai' Who perceived this trend* among the people. 
Fully three page^ ar*3 devoted to the Free People';s Rights ' 
Move'ment of '.the early' Meiji period. As the 'text moves into 
the industrial era, coiisiderable attention is devoted to the 
'zaibatsu ahd other upper. class in,terests who gradually steer 
the unsuspecting people into war. , The grCi.w4ng immiseration of 
the laboring ,classe.s.' is underlined and, as at earlier points, 
the great majority of illustrations are o'f representatives 

i 

t 

from these classes. The heroes^ lenaga disciisaes' ar^ pre- / 
•domi-nantly" "outs" rather than "ins." In contrast with old 

' ■ 285 . ' . ■ ' 



system texts, military figures are left. out altogethoa^ and 

• ■ .- . .. ' ■ . . 

the barest attention is givgn to. the military events of 

World "War II. ' Oh the other hand, detailed attention is given 

to the horror of the war for the peojplej immeasui^able* loss of 

life and property, the hard conditions of life without adequate 

food' or sleep,, the use" of human torpedoes, the involvement of 

school children in war production. The popular themes con- ^ 

tinue in the postwar period combined with arj anti-American 

analysis of the Qold war. Especially as the te:^t turns to the 

^present, students are warned of' the dangers of pollution, ; 

cultural standardization, the lack of ^ social decurity^ the 

growing po"ver.of layge corporations, arid the injustices of ^ 

* corporate employnjent policies which, among other things, are 

'Said to be dijcriminate against^ women, ^ ' . • ' • 

• Eocal school boards have a number of modern history 

texts to choose from^in addition to lenaga; however, those who ' 

have read the full spectrum suggest that the lenaga text is 

not atypical.' In other words, despite *governmen;t censorship, 

Jbhexel appears, to be a consistent leftist bias in upper level 

social science texts, against authority and unsympathetic tO/ 

all^but /the contributipns of the 'popular classes. 

Jajpanese youth tend to get a similar message from most 

of the other media they .consult. Most notable are the news- 

Papers which, over the postwar period, have tak-en a consist.ently 

critical attitude to establishment politics. The nev/spapers ^ 

seemingly delight in exjtosing'irtetances of official corruption 
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% • • 

/ • ' . ' 

and political misconduct. They provide extensive and generally 
sympathetic coverage to popular movements such as the* student 
revolt of the late sixtie^^ the farmer's campaign to k-eep ^ 
their land from being claimed for, the Narita airport project, 
or the various local campaigns against industrial^sjpollution. 
Similarly most of the .popular weekly journals indulge in a 
little muckraking^ at the ^expense pf . established authority. * / 
These sources exposed former Prime* Minister Tanaka's" 
questionable dealings in land speculation and supplied most 
of the early leads" on the Locs-kheed scandal. 

♦ As we can see, Japanese youth are exposed to a fairly 

■ ^ *■ 

consistent diet of cognitive material critical of the estab- 

lished institutions. , This material tends to be approved- by 

their teach.ers and peers. For example^, Krauss notes in^his 
*, .* *'"'.. 

study of the' political socialization of young radicals that ' 

■ • . \- . 26 

high school teachers were among the most seminal influences. 

On the other hand, youth do not often 'hear articulate' defenses 
of establishment -politics or of ' traditional authority patterns.' 
Parents, who would be the most obvious source of a contrary. ' 
view, report that they rarely talk politics, with, their, child- 
ren. iin^\when parents do,, they often give their children , , 
the impress^A of being poorly informed. Youth's intense 
involvement in" their peer society insulates them from' exten- 
sive contact with ^other adults who ^ight .be' better informed. 

Finally, we shouid point out that the actual structures 
in which young, people liv\ and' play have striking egalitai^n 
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tendencies at Igast by traditional standards. The modern 

• • .-5 ■ ' / • . 

family, - as. we have noted, encourages children to participate 

v . • ". . ^ . <•»'.. 

in family .decision-making 'and to increasingly make decisions 

on their own. Within the family, the language of address has 

become democratized: parents are mama and papa fathei* than 

respectful father (otosan) and honorable mother (okasan). In. 

the schools, teachers attempt to maintain order, but at the 

same time they encourage pupil participation. The same can 

be isaid Toq: the s'chool as a whole wher^ students are allowed 

to assume responsibility for- functions as. diverse as operating 

« ' * »* 

.the P. A. .system to cleaning the school grounds. Prom middle, * 

•■■ ' •■ 

schools on, student^ form self-government associations which, 
among other -tasks, establish and enforce, the rules of. .everyday 
student conduct;' the principal's rdle-in this area is limited 
to dealing with the .behavior of serious trouble makers such-as' 
delinquents and persistent truants, ^er ^rbup in-ueractibn 
pattern;5 incluTJing student- clubs also tend to have a decidedly 
democratic tendency. ■> . . 

. aihus Japanese youth are exposed to 'a select' . lyl 

egalitarian set of messages and examples relating decision- 
piaklng. These egalitarian messages, continuously reinforced 
during the school years', » lead youth to develop expectations 
concerning the proper way to" make decisions that s-tand in con- 
siderable contrast with ,the prevailing norms. Some of the" 
best evidence on these developmental patterns'^comes from politi 
cal socialization resgArch. Joseph A. Ifessey in his Youth and 
Po3;iticar in Japan presents a number of' tables shdwing that 



niiddle school, youth share attitudes to..autltorAty and tde ; 

• • . ' ' ^ \ ' J 

establishe?(a'.f!0]ilt.ical institutions that -are close to those 

of ddult ^aj^neAe/ Howe^r, ^ 'youth -proceed intoJiigh- school 

: . ri^ •^'T* ;. ; , ' ^ • ■ * , • 

a' gap, .emerges^ which Vecomeys very, large by the third yea'r /Grade 
.12) • ' ?oung pe'd^le prov-ed'to be much more suspit^ious .of the. 

' • — * . / ' ^ ' . V . ' • 

integrity of politicians and government leaders; 41 percent 

of adults and'4o percent of -the second year ,middle-schpolers * 

disagree .with the 'su^estion that "m'ost Diet ^members ^are 

A ^ ' ... - 

trusliworthy', honest men who do not get involved in tliinga like 
flrraft;" However- 53 percent of tenjbh graders^ aud* 72 percent 
of the twelfth graderi^ doubted the integrity of^^the" Diet 

.members. \ gimiiarJLy' in contras,1> 'With 55 .percent . for the parents 

' • ^ - \ - * ' ■ ' 

•73 percent of the .twelfth 0?a^ders saCid they believed "a good 

many people" in, the government, are 'diShon.est and int^olve^ in , 

oft • , , > - , • 

corruption." Young people 'we're more 'likely to vfew politi- 

. • * - ' , S " • . ' • ' . i 

cal' institutions' .as. self-serving" or 'Oriented -td a narrow 

.range', of powerf ul^ intferesti^ groups, ^ and* much* mare- insistent . 

/ ' " ' / V * ^ \ ' , . ' > ' ' r * 

that these institution^Vshduld opeii 'up/tp/all.ow f ull *partici- 
pation by .the pe'ople, These^\:Same t%nderK*ies are identified ^ 
iri 'a larger study by O^jstmura'Tadao. where It^is. .shown .thai* . 
third glrade ppimaiy school students tend to have a ^positive 
imkge^, of the emperor and ^ the ]^rime M|.nister as , leaders of the* 

'nation, but by the end pf 'middle school these attitud^es aire 

'iff, •» 

reversed; rather, middle schoolers look, positively on the 
peopre and reel they sh'ould* ryn the government. 

/One of Massey's questions is taken from the afpre- 
menti®ned National Chajracter survey; • , . 



. .If, we gist good leaders, the best way to i^nprove the. - " ' 

' « • c'cuntr-y is^ for the peo^e *to. leave" everything to them 

» father, than for the people to discuss things among • 

^themSe^ves. ' v>-" . I - 

Only 46 percent of the adult sample di-sagreed with tl^i&,Qpiniori 

while $6 percent of 'fehe second year middle schoolers • (eighth 

graders) were opposed^mong tenth gradera, 76 percent *dis- ^ 

agreed and by ^ the last year" of high school this . figure w^s' up . 
* * * • 'RO *• *i if '^* 

to 3l percent. When we loofc- at the trend , in resp.onse^ of 

young adttlts to this question 'froM I953 to i973 as reported ih- 

the 'reports on national, surv-eys by thi National Institute* of . 
» • ' ■ ° . ■ * . '' . '• . • 

Mathematics (Table 7.7), we find a very decided trend towards* ' 

•increasing reluctance to^ "leave everything to»leadersV' In' 

♦ ' ' ' . . ■ ■ . 

1953j while 38 percent of the general population opposed leaving 

everyting .to leaders, 54. .percent of young adult f 20-24 years ' 

old 'Were in, opposition.. Over each successive five year' p^od ° 

the^ proportion of young people opposing has. steadily increas'fed I 

, so, that in the. 1973 survey 74 percent opposed, "leaving every- 

thing- to leaders." This .is obviously a substarttial shift. in 

opinion towards believing 'that the people should piay a more ' * 

acifciVe partic^atbry role in^national pcflitlcs.* ^ 

- ■ I , National Character survey aflso has iriciuS'ed an-. 

. ♦ I • . ■ ' ■\ . ' • • ■ 

interesting "question cpncerning respect foAth.e authority of/ 

' . - "•^ - < . - . • '- ' 

teachers: . * j . ' ' ■ ^ ' » 

■ ■ • . ' . , '.. . 'S. ; •- 

Suppose ^that* a child comes home and says thit he ' ^ '• 

7 • ■ • ■ " ' ' ^ . ■ * 

has heard a rumor that bis teache-r has done some- • 

• •. " , - • • ■ . ' ^ ^ , \ . 

. . thing to get himself into trouble, ahd suppose ^ 



'TABLE 7/7 



CIJANGING ATffTUDES TO THE- AUTHORITY.- OP . 

P6L1TICAL leap?;rs,and sch6ol teachers 



\ i ^ 




.uryey -Conducteja "In ' .- 



\ - 1953" .'^95%, '-^igea -. ^962 



^ of young . adults . ' 
(aged 20-2i^^. 
wi^ oppose relying 
political 'leadets 

" ■ • ' ; I- 

of adults (20+) • - • 

« • " ' -/V . , . 

^ of young 'admits rwho 
arsTy better .to" tell,^. 
■ teacherJ did wlftjng *- - » 

J^"of'adult> . . '^Z . — 



38^ 



50^ 



42?[J 1^1^ 



58^ ^ , '63^ 
505^' •■.52^ 



;Sourc.e': GatheiredVfrom 7o}.s. II 'ancj Ill of Tlie National. Institute of 
Mathematic' s Nlhonjin tfo Kokumlnsel . (The Japanese National 
' Character ).' ^ • ' c 
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•that, thd,, parent knpws this Is'triie. Dp y^u' think". ;". • . 

it is better for ,the parent •to' tell, the cht^d that ^ , 

• is. true, or to deny it?' ' - • \ \\ » " 

I^espondents who afiswerTdeny it;" it can be reasoned, believe 

there is some virtuej-in protecting the teacher' s~ authority \ 

'even when the teacher has vlalated the pufilic triisli ' :Ori the 

other hand those, who say "better to tell, it -is trueVl njight 'ije 

're'gar^ed as having less s^we for the authority' of . teachers . As --^ 

we can 'see from Table 7.7, as. with thei question onjbkltical 

leaders, there is a definite (tjiou^h not^as 4j»matid)\%ncreas^p^ 

between :i953 and I973 ,in th^ proportion who in selecting" "better 

€6 teil^.it is true" indicate a willingness to challenge ' . ; 
^' ■ ■ ' ' ' . * - ■' * ' ' \ ■ , 

establ-tsh'ed authority". ]piis 'second question is particularly 

interesting as. i.t; seems to generate a psychological conflict'. { 

'in young -people,. On th?" one han^^ having only Just completed \' 

" " » ^ ' ■ ^ \ 

-school (some are still attending a university) they are . ' 

" • " • '1 ■ * • • "I, 

accustomed to respecting teachers; -on the other hand", the' 

• . • ■ . , •, ' ■ . 

^oung people feel a gehei'al distrust- of established authority. 
In ^he immediate post school .years t the latent respect for l ' ' 
teachers seefts^to- suppress the .anti-authority atti;tudes, but- 

as each^cohort grpws older they seem to .overcome the .confll.ct f 

' " •■ 1 ■ * ' ' ■ ' ■ ' V'-a^ 

generated by this" latent -respect, and thus "their Villingrfess . 

to a.ffi*rm .that the teacher did wrong actually, increases (see . / 
" . » ■* ' * ■ * ■ ' * . - ■' ' 

Table 9.^). The. figures presented inji'able 7.7 oi? thjLs ques- 

tion then may not- fully represent the young people's anti- " 

. - . I ■ ■ \ V ■ 



authority sentiment. 
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■iEdO batlon Becom es" a Constant 

\ — '■ — '■ i ^ . ' \ ^ " ■ . \ ' ■ \ • 

• -. < ^The three change's in corls'ciousness that We haveN 

. ' • \* \ • " . ^ ' • * \ • 

\ I -i- ' \ - ' » *V • ^ - \ 

■ considered— I towards a more egalitarian orrlentation To jobs, 

•v\ .1 • A • . * V • A A 

• toj^ar4s grisater- individuation, ^And towards greater par- 
_ , ^ -A^, .. . • • ■ ' • \ ' ^ '■ ' \ . ' ■• \ V 
ticipation— rhaye become progressiviely .more evmerit as each 

new cohort; of postwar studen^s^as ^aduated fikom thi schools. 

• ■* • • ■ ' ■ f * A \ \ ■ ' ' 

Behind these changes lin outcome^-- is ..the wider acceptance 

,\ • * . ''\ • j^- T .. 

the egalitaf-ian educational ideai.' Kith .each pissing year, 

• .1 ' • \ .f* ' ' ■• • ' \ ■ ' . '■ \ 

• the proportion of teachers educated' under the. new system and 

• • . \ ' ' . • '\-^ , -••A 

hence faml'liar with the egalitarian ideal, hers inqreaicedj also 
the t6?achei;s unioh^ influences-has diffused ,mdre widely . . 

J \ , \T ' »^ 

throughout the various r^gi.bns of japan.* 

Youn$ people receive thdrr^^^st systematic Introduction 
to these' new orientations in the pi^l^ry scAuools.AvSubsequent i 
stages in the educational process mainly reinforce theuessons 
of thg *p.rimary sciiooi. in earlier periods in .Japanese li^story,. 




due to the discontinuities between the mbraliy, res trldte^cji 

,e atmosphere of the prfmary pchbol and the remarkably -fr^ V ' 

■ ^- , ■ " .. ^ • ' ■ , ' , \ •, \ n 

.atmosphere, of-.jjjie university, level of educational attal\imeht\ 

proved, to T>e a'^very powerful predl^btor of personal value^ 

- JJnlike in- many. European societies, Japane^ee with a uhivefsV.ty 

educ action and especially those who moved into white-collar 

Jobs had the mo;St progressive and reformist orientations • 

where$^ the lesser educated manual ^workers were* ^ore con- 

/.servatlve and tradition-bound, with th^ liberalizatidn * of 

•the primary school and' its pivotal role in postwar value 



' value sociali.zatton, w/s would exRect these differences by. 
. ■ '' • • ■ . . •' » " ■ . ■ " • 

educational' level td decreaW. Again,- turning to data from ' 

the "National Chkyacter Survey; We find ^rauasiye evidence 

;"to this., effect.- Wherlks hi 1953 an individual • s 'educat^Lonkl 

l^vel p'roved--|:Q-~he-the-most^donsi^tent-^ — - : — 

response pattern, t)y 1973 far. many questions there w^re'but* 

■"■•mddest differences hy educational* level. ^In contrast, age end 

J * r " " " " ^ " ". ; ' ' ' " ■ " ' - , " 7 ^ f • ^ ' 

sebc had become more effective cliff ei'fent.i'ators of individual 

consciousness. .Table T.3-'provides"a'simp^^ ilii^^tration of 

editcation's decline as_a vafiabiev In the' 195y survey, ^ for the 

^ojmges-s; .cohort aged. 20-29 therejms^aJl^-^ea?;^^^ 

-4 '"t:- ■''^Th ' r r 

.between university 'educated and. middle *^.cho6l educated in 

,\ * - ^ / * 

f reque'ncy .of approval* I'or "live a life .th/t suits one's own 
■ ! ' • ' ■ ' ' ' '•;/ ^ . . ' • 

ta^tei"- for the young- 'cohort,* the fep read/ between liigh school 

i ■■ • . > , ' . ' ■< ■ ^ > ' / « \ , ■ 

ahd' university educated was 7 percent ./.By 19^3 the spread for 

I ' * . • *1| * / • . ^ 

the latter group Vad dlsajipeared fiindyoetweert the univers^ity and 

mi't^dle school groups i;t had ""decr^as/d- to 6 percent. Similarly 
" . I •• ' . • ' ' ■ ■ - / ^ • . ■ ' 

with respect , to a question of attitude to authority— "Should 

the Prime Jlini St er go to Is e"— differences by educational . 

- attainment which for the youngest cohort were quite substantial* 

in 1953 (a 13, percent spi;ead»yetween middle, school and lihiversity 

educated) virtually disappeared by. 1973 (to^a 3,.p«rcB<?t^spread) . ' 

Thus, it woi;ld appear /irfver th^^c^stward period',' espeoially • 

those .personal orientsttipns maklhg up the' egalltSiria'n senti- 



for 



men :, that ^educational a^taiipient has - gradually declined ^s a 
I vaf liable. - With thd increasing adoptipn of egalM;tarian \ .* 
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' •* * TABLE 7i3 ' ' 

PROPORTION OF YOUNG PEOPLE AGEp- 20-29 
WITH DIFFERENT LEVELS OF EDUCATIONAL 
• ATTAINMENT WHO Ai>PROyE OF/THE ' . 
* LIFE-GOAL "LIVE A LOT )tHAT . 
• ^ITS ONE' S" OWN -T^STE" 
1953, . 1963, '1973 -^ 



'E<3ucatlonial Attainment 



Survey^ Date . 

1953 . .• 
. ^963 - 
^ ^97.3. . 



Middlj*^ School * High School University . 
' ^3^ . 51^ * , 53^ 



-t — e- 



Source: Tobkei Suri. KenRyusho (National Institute' of Math^matips ) , 
; . Dai -San Nihon.11n no Kokuminsei (Third Repoirt -on National * 
. ' Character Surveys), Tokyo: ' Shis eidoy '1974, p. 283^ , 



/ 




>. * . , • • ,. •• • 

• educational goals- at the pi^mary school, level and their 

• * ■ - - , - - X ■ )/ ■ ' 

.consistent reinforcement at 'subsequent stages, of the.- educational 

process,^, young, people indfcates ev^er gr'eat'er "scceptance of the^ 

egalitarian -sentiment regardles's . of* their level of educ&tidnal .* 

■ ' . ' ' ' , ' - ■ 

attainment. For the cohorts coming 'out of todiay's schools, this 
' _ ■ ' ■ ' — <- 

senj:imen"t. is d matter of course rather than a matter* for con- 

• • ■• ''<...•••■ ^ • 

.sideratipn. .Educational attainment', while' at one time, an 

• ' ' ■ ■ " \, ■ 

important variable influencing an individual's values, is today 

• . ■ ■ / ■ ^ 

virtually a' cons-tant. .• •/ ' . • - 

Conclusion. ' ; r \ ^ - 

'■ ■ • . ■ . ' / ^ • — ■ ; , - ■ ■' 

.There is -abundant evi/deilce to suggest significant 
•continuities in t;he main valUe " themes o.f modernizing; Japanese 
society. However, in this study our focus>is -on change, and in' 
this chapter we have identified t^iree value' clustets where 

- ' . > r *" . . I ■ . • — ^ 

postwar change ha« been the most drjamatic— in occupational 
.d^ientations-, individualism^ and .attitudes "to author?.ty. It 
is cO^ear that the schdol's/ egalitarian education has 'had an^ ' 

important role in --bringing about these changes. \ 

.. ■■ /! ^ ^ . ^x, . _ \ 

■ By^,and' large the evidence for a class effect on youth's^ ♦ 

.- *' ' -.' -^o' • " ! ■ • ■ ~ ~ ' V 

be.liefs in these three areas is. w^ak. Insofar, as families « 
' „ . ' ■ ' \ ■ ^ , ■ ■S. 

from different classes once achieved differential socializatiiSn-^- 

■ • " ' ' ■ .. ' * . " • .J 
•with respect to .these c'SUi.stens, the cont-emporary abscence of 

,class effect also deserves notice . ' ' . • 

It r can be as'ked whether. the^'Value^chang^ea^ife^ 
discussed in' this ajiapter'are important. The answer, Jf course, 
depends on the meaning of .the question. We would not go so far 
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as to suggest these changes signifjr a.lf undamental alt.era^lon . 

• '' ' J r ' Z ' V 

in tlie str-ucturCe of the- Japanese...vallCie 'system: thus. we would. 



iej*iJAr-^ 



hose who will 



forever insist thaVthe 



homie (hasi^G- character)* of the Japanese people- is untouched.. 
Sttl-a^'it is' our "belief that the changes we have identif ied i\i ' 



% 



thii^ chapter, are not without significance. As we. move on in 
our accpunt, Ve will attempt to' show how. these' value cftarures « - 
provide the evaluative basis for several pf the shifts towa/d^ . V 
-greater social 'e^ality tViat we will be considering ati.a-l'ater 
point, in thi^ study. \ _ : * I - ■ " " ' ' o ' s. 
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^ ■ POOTNbrES ra CHAPTER -SEyEN , 

\ 1 • * ' . ■ • * . ' - 

■ * , As* reported in Jerome Kagan et„al.. Child "ttevelopment ... 

and Personality 5 4th- Edition, p. '448 % - . . ' 

. ^As^ repofted In Roger Brown, Social \sychology ^ pi 4o4. • \ 



3japan§se educators are seriously (jllscusslng .the exten- 



sion of compulsory education to five year olds,^for thiy feel, 
given the recently accelerated proce'fes of maturation, -that 

mianj^ children enter these higher morr'l .stagey by the age of 5. 

4 • ' ' ' ' • - • ' ' . . 

Ch^irles E/pidwell and Rehecca S;<» Vreelan^-. "College ^ . 

Education and Moral Qri en tat ions: An Org^inizational'-App.earance" 

P- 36. ..^ \ \- \ ^• 

^Erying Goffmant The ^ Chirac teristics'n5f"^Toi:at Institutions, 
in Symp-osium^on Preventive and Social Psychiatry s Vashlngton^ 
D.C.: Walter Repd Army Institute of ^Research, 1957* pp. 36-84. 
Robert Dreeben, On What' is Learned ,in JSghool? ^ • 

'Richard Merelman* -Political Socializatio n and 



Educational Climates. ; Also see his "The Development of ; Political 

* * - » 

Ideolpgj^: A« Framework for the Analysis of Pqlitlcel Soclzll- 
zationj' . . 

^Nlhon Kodbmo o Mamorukal (Japan Society foi^the Protection 
of %;hlldren),. 4d. .Kodomo Halrtt^ro 1975 (White , Paper on Children), 
pp. 438ff. , , - ^ . J-,- . ■ ' 

%or some examples ^ s^ee-Robert K^ng Hall,*ed. Shushln : 

The Ethics of a Defeated.- Nation . * . — , 

I — .■ 'y- ^ -y — 

' ^°Mary Ellen ^oodman, "Values, Attitudes and Social 
Concepts of~Jfi^piriese and American Chilclre.tii " p. 983. 



^^Minlstry of Education,' Sciei|ce arS^. Culture.^ Course' of .. 
Study for l^bwer Secondary Schools, 1976 , pp. 3^-35. 

i^ibid., 'pp. 47-49/ . . 

13prbm the 1975 Social Prestige Survey; see Table 9, 

'■ ■ • ' ' ♦ • 

. ^"Todai no Ova-Dokuta -Jokyo" (The Situation of ^Overrd'octors 

• • . — ^ : ■ " ^ ^ * — ^ — ^ ■ s * 

at the University of IJokya).^ Shukan Asahi t . Feb . 1977 • . * 

• ^^Hiroko Tsuboto Grusen. > Parent^Adolescent RelatlOTiships 

in Japan: Patterns of Dependency . 

16 * ' ' * ' ^ 

. • E^ra Vogel, especially in the introduction to the. 

.second edition of his Japart-^s New Middle Class- ^ sti^esses the 
concern that young people^eel for eafih other, .and jthj&lr- con- 
scious ^downplaj'- of competition. *Also see'l^ogel, ppl* 56. 
_ ' Atargshu Shakai^ (A New Society) * / • 

""-^Mary Jean Bowman. et al^ - Schools and the Future , in Japan . 

19 * ft * I « . 

-^Yasumasa Tonro'da, "Occupational Aspirations of Japanese 

High School Students."' ^ ' : \ 

^^Ministry of Education^ " Science, 'and ICiHture, Course of- 

Study for Lower' Secondary Schools , p. 64. . 



21lt)id.*, p. 53. 

"Motoko Huthwaite* An 'Analysis of Contemporary Chiidren^s 



Literature with a Focus on Values s p^p. 107. j ^ 

23iticl.* pi' 110. 

pit • . . . 

"^^^A con\reriiei*t compilation of tlje major documents and ^ 

• ^ ^/ • f • . ' * „ — "'^ 

newspaper atS^oj^ts ^^latlng to^ this dispute is kyo» ^*stro Kentei 

Sosho o Shyi-suru.'v Zenlcbku.Rergokai (Ifation^l -Federation to 

Support the Litigation Against . Goyernmerit Textbook Qens or ship) ^ 

Kyokashb Salf. Also see Ronald P. Dpre, "Textbooks Censorship 

in. Japan: . The lenaga Case, Pacific Affgirs , 1970. * . . 



\ 



-^Saburo lenaga'.. Shin Nlhonshl (History'. of Modern Japan). 
• 2°Eilis .S. Krgnss«- . Japanese Radicals' Revisited , p, 63. 

• • ' * 

, 27 Joseph A.' Mass ey. Youth and Politics In Japan « 



23 



Ibid. 



.'?9okam'ura'Tadao, "1968 Survey as* cited in Itossey, op clt. 



p: 24. : 

30j|^gggy^ op. Clt., 44. . I 

^•'■Natlpnal Institute of Mathematics. Nlhonjln no Kokumlns.ei 
Report -3 j p. 287. * - " ' • • % 

• " ' 32joji.>atanu|ci, "Cultured Politics." . 
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' ' ' ' -THE'EXAM.cbMPETITIOir^' 



i ' Translvionp across scl^ool Jlevels in the Japanese 
educational system are marked by entrance exams.. Japanese 

people beli eva tha t the i r 1 ndi ^l-dAml— ll-f^Q^a^ ces hing e on 

' . ^ • • • ' - 

success ia these exam§. Thus families' devote a,i^^sur^)4dsin& , 

proposition of their resources towards, assisting their chil- 

dreii 1^ .exam preparation, and children devote long hours day 

rafter day to study. Over the^ postwar period the ritimher of 

children seriously c-ommltting themselVes to exam j^g^^rat ion 

^ w ' > ' ' < ' 

has steadily ^incrisased, -while the number of opehiijgs at the 



^".elite schools 'has scarcely changed. Necessarily competition 
\has-3jitensif ie.d, raising several questions about the examina- 
.^ion system: ' * ' 

^ ^ 1- The Implications f or'Egalitarian^^?1r3>a^s^ Competi-tlon 
is\*conventionally yiewed as a process where individiials -are 



piti^ed against each other in the pursuit of some limited and . 
valu^ed goal.. In that competition leads ^o the ohjeptive rank- 
ing. 6f people^, it can be reasoned .that it also leads- to a , 



situation v(here indivxdtials inte'malize these rankings and see 
themselves as superior o? inferior to o^ers^ Intensified 



competition should lead to ^an ^iccentuated .-tendency of subjec-, 
'tlVe ran^i^ig which /is exactly the opposite of- what' is ac.hieVeS 



i^i>ng which /is exactl; 



7 



in. egalitarian s'btlalizationv • Whidh Value trend. . subjective 
"i^ankfrig ^ equialit^ is more evident, in^he' thinking and ''^^^ 
behavior of today^s young ^people? * . 
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2. Equity , Has the growing partlcipatiori of lower 
classes in the educationaJL system witnessed any improveiiient ' 
±n their rate of successful. entry into, high'et educational • J^-' 
institutions? Into the,.glite institutions?,' • /. 

" • . 3. ■ The Quality" of Life . Mass media accounts of the - 



v.- 



/exajniination competition cTaim that it is causing a steady 
• deterioration in the quality of adolescent- life, 

.. The Unaltered- Position of the Elite' Universities 

- ^Ms background- for a consideratioai of these questions, let 

■.^ . ■ -■• ^ - . ■ • - ■ // •■ - ' . ■ ' 
. us first ri^view several related developmfents that have influenced 
\ - ..'^ •« . ■ 

the nature of competition; We will recall that the "old system" 

•was also characterized by heavy competition to gain entry to* 

ah elite university. The Occupati?on opposed 'the "elitist"' 

Spirit engendered by -this ^competition^ .and promoted several 

' ■ reforms aimed at mitigating it. 

, Reasonings that a reduction in the distinctiveness of 

'the elit^ Universities would lead young people to choose 

from a wider poof bf institutions,, one of the occupatiSnal goals 

, tyas to level the 'university hierarchy. • To d^Peve this, the , 

^ central government was pressured to reduce the differentials 

in. its financiq^l allocations to universities.' Far a few short. 

years,, the government complied with the latter request; thus, 

' : • ■ • \ _ . " ■ - 

for example', the University*, of Tokyo' s -budgetary share shrank 
to about eight percent of the total allocated to all natidnal' • 

V m 

.educational institutions. However, by the ^mid-fifties Tokyo's- 
share was once again increasing, »and by the late sixties It was 
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up; to 15 percent of .the total* .TJius^'^the Occupation reforms \ ^ 
failed to significantly aJLter^the ^govermerftC^ habi.t^<pf favor- _ . 
able treatment of- elite universities .j^^ ^ ^ .- ly y • • 



Moreover, the Occupation' faile^J^o make; a d§ot^ in 'tne most 
central element sustaining -the examination system; '^^^ the "link 
between the pr^tigious' employers of' the organizational sector- 



j ^ ■ . * - / 



and^.ttfs famous^ universiti-es, ^ While l^e lemployers were con- 



cerned with the'^finaJicial difficulties of some of the; elite'. 

univex^tiefi^ and. openly expressed, iheir beli^ that the quality- 

of education was- declining,, they nevertheless retained' .their ^ 

confidenee in. the ability of elite universities to attract the 

most able ^students. Moreover, -^believ^j^ng -'they could; provide s ** 
' ,\ . ' . ^ ^ . 

sufficlent_on-the-;fob training to make- up fbjr.the deficiencies 

in the education provided by the universities, ^the major 

' .^"^ ' ' ' '-v ■ ■ ' : ' ■ ' 

employers continued to show^j) referential treatment tjp ^graduates 

of the elite institutions. Keidanren (The^ Ja^an Federation df 

Corpbrations)^ reported in. 1957 that 270 out of , the 321 member / 

corporations responding^ to its survey said they limited their 



white collar recruitment search to graduates from 'a preferr^ed 
group Qf universities; 61 of thef^e 'corporations considered V 
thQ graduates of .five Schools or less, and over half, looked 
at graduates of jio more than ten schools. "The central govern- 
ment, j^hile maintaining that its civil service exams were open 
to ail/ continued to .recruit ov'er -hgtlf the new member^ to its 
higher civil service from the University of Tokyo alone. \ 
Higher educational aspirants' were well aWare of these patterns ^ 
and, insofar as they were ^ihbiticjus, focused their efforts on . 
admission to a well-kjjown university • ; * , ^ ^ 



' • ' , ' • • . • ; ' I • (\ 

The Increasing Numbers Involved Since Wor«ld War II - 

ThTef most prominent postwar labor f orce trend 'in 'Ja^axi 
•has. 'b*eeri, the ej^jarisiqn of the or^1uliza,tionai sector, • par- ^ 
.-ticularly the increase in white-collar Jobs. . In 1950;"i|..3. >i * 
•m il li pri peop l e, or 11 -1 9 pprcent of t jji e ' ia b ag-^-og^ ce, ''»we r e — ■ 



involved, in vfhite^collar work*. By 1970 the figures were. 9.9 ' 

million and 13.7 percent respectively. Roughly speafcing, .* ^ 
.within twenty years the number. of Jobs, requli'ing 'individuals • 

with some level ¥f higher education: doublesd. The growth in " 

the white collar sector ,jiot o^ly signified new -Jobs/-, But, it 
.also provided a new impetus to the .demand for higher 'e'^lucalbion. 

Because *thite collar familio^ lacked a f^iBttly enterprise or ^' 
^property, they depended on education as the sole", means of easing 

their children into adult^^jEdles. - ^ ' ' . : / r 

The. occupation reforms responded to this growing demand 

for highly educated manpower by extending compulsory education 

and easing the standards' for the establishment' of universities. 

* . , ' , • " ■ ' . 

The immediate impact of the reforms, wjufei. to quadruple the number 
' . . * ' ' , ' ' » 'I 

of ^ university places (a doubling of those applying tOyall higher 

educational institutions .- ' . - . . * 

<- Moreover, <;.the reforms fostered a social situation 

where a much larger proportion p.f the population could think 

'of going to,a univej-sity. Apart from the 5trucJbu]?,al reforms 
of extending compulsory education, increasing "the numlser of 

•comprehensive high schools that prepare ybuth for college, and - 
lowering the fees, at publicly supported l^igh schools and'uni- 
versities, .the shift toward egalitarian education (higher* 



mean level of cognitive performance with less variation! • ., 
' provided #iore youth with the intellectual resources essential ' 
'for higher erduca-tion/ This' sh^ff* achieved much the same" result 
in.ferms of ^Individual motivation,. «;^inally, economic 'growth . 

-and-^ihe-ii^end-^bwarrdg-^.^^ -gro^tt ng jjruyur- . 

tion of famillj^^. to think of sending their children, to e" uni- 
versity. In 1^51, "when asked what, steps the'j^^ould "take, if ' 
they bad ^ college age son, ..only 22 percent of the 9:dult popu- - - 
latlon said. they wished to sen* their son to' a university. By 
i960, the proportion had riN|^h to 38 pl^rcent> • ^d b'y I973' it was 

70 percent. In addition, wi^h the demodratizatii5n" of sex fole^, • 

\ ■ / - ' \ ■■ \ ■ 

53 .percent o| all adults said thej^^^^crited to send their daughter 

'V' - ' ' n:;; ■ ^^'^'' ' -^ : . "- 

%o d.-viriiversity- or*- ;},uMLor. college. " ' " . ' • ' ' . 

fwhile the jikicupat ion's reforms in 1973 «tnd postwar 

economic -growth' have" spurred the demand for higher education, 

, •• , ~ ^ ' ' • •- ■''» 

Jihey have" also .created .problems. ' At least, in^the 'early pos.twar, 

* ■ . ' S 2 " ' '• 
period, most parents an^ their children continue'd ttt view 

jiigher .education as a route.-i*wards an iBlite'^s^ial position. V. 



This 'vieyr was unrealistic, howeves;;^: while' the -organizationaL ^ 

sector expanded at, a rapid 'rate, 'tMe' expansion- occurred- pri- 

m|^ily among lower level J9bs. ih;.business firms. The ^ov'ernment 

sector, has not expanded notably nor, have many new positions' 

op.ened -in the higher rungs of the. large, corporations, Thus, » 

many J.a>panese youth upon completing *heir higher education have ' 

•■'*'■ . . ■ ■ . ' 

not found the jobs they expected. . - " ^ " ', ' 

- • <,!.■-■•' 

This gap betvfeen expectations aftd i-eallties points to • - 

■ ' ' . .^.x - 

art even more fundamental change effected -by the. pos.twar 
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reforms^. •Whereas^ in the oj^d systenj, the aeveral rungs of ^ . 
fxanr competition and the ^economic constraints f orcied youth ' - 



< / t# repeatedly assess their, prospects or -suet ess, th'e new 
\ sys-^em remov-ed most of these brakes. Youth could 6omplete * 



^ ^ y \^ . ^ 

'the first ^eight years of scliQOl without evfer taking an exami- ^ ^ ' 

nation, At that stage, admission tests-^tp highi school would 
- eliminjete some -from the competit}.on. Nevertheless, depending 

oh the locale, anywhere , from one t^o two thirds of. a 'cohort * 
' aould 5till nurture a dream of making Itiinto a top 'level , . 
^university; in the,- old multi-track system,^by the.'^jge^.of fifteen^- 



no more^'than one- percent of a cohort coul4 have^ r^^ined^lshis'^ ^ 1'^. % 



• V ( 



» ^ * ' ^ * - - — — - 

dream^ . ' ^ ^ ' 



"1 



^ ' . / It woitld be difficult to say what proportion ^ the youth 
:* who. gained admission to academic high schools \r)Luriiu^^d^-?t dream ^ 

of goin^ to Tbdal and becoming famous* ;Cine suspects -that, at . 
^ least thrpugh the. early fifties, the propoi^tion was not small.. * 
* Yet. most were destin^^to fail and be disai>pointerd._ The sharp '* 
-acceleration in the rate of male suicides jDeiwLeen 19^5 ^nd 1955 
* for the^ 15-19 and* 20-2^ age grpups. J.s >io d'dtibt related *ta the ' 

disappointment .experienced (see Figure' 8.1,) . . And the subsequent 

W '• ^ ' .*'."' • V ' ' ^ . •. "■ ' V •• ■ ■ 

^'Ja. , .,' decline in these suicide rates to the point where' they rio S 



longer diffe^ much from the rates in other adVAnced societies 
* suggests that new mechanisms .< have been instituted ""which serve 
to 'guide- and ^'^cooL^out" many of the .overly ambitious youth • 
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'Trends in the Suicide Rate in Japan by Vge . * . 
Group and Sex, 19 7-^19 65 . • , 



■. • 7 




ie: Masaaki Kato, •^Self-destructibn In Japan: Jl Cross- . 
Cultural Epldemio]/<5]gical Analysis of ^uici'de . " 
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Continuation of Strgng Demand ^Through the Sixties 



.families' to^loaiice iheir children's postrcompa 
and^a- continuing belief that highs 



Through »the si:3Cti^ various factors tiombined td further 
strengthen ^tlie demand* for higheij. ed'ueation: the grpwlng- pro- 

por|:ion of * ekch cohort completliig'Tilg^^ the increased^_^._ 

\ ^ ~ ' ' ~ \ — ~ " T 

affiuenpe of :the population 'enabling a greateiT proportiori of 

education 

ucation was* a j/j^rtlwhlle 

investment f or« «ubsequent advancement in\ worlc. In addition/^ 

■ dui ,to the" postwar baby bqom,^ th6-.fiize of the university aged * 

cohort rapidly increased; The .total number eligible to coipete 

f jor high school ehtrahce\ Reaped ,35 percent bfetweih l96S..and 

196^;, th':^e. years later th'^' members X)f 'this inflated cc^ort' > 

wel^e coiSipeting for university entrancp^. Tfius^ in the 1960's 

.bQth^the size o2f the university age cohort and, the proportion ' 

in that cbhbrt seeking a university ^education iricreased. The^ 

• sharp numerical increase in -the demand .for higher educational 

places- is iadicaTOd in, Figure 6.2^* * / , \ - " * / ^ ,^ ^ 

'rii)gljer education re8|T5Sded to this demand somewhat. 'The 

institutions in , the natiohal and public sectors expandfed' :*>>^ 

•slightly, though this tendency was least evident in the pres- 

tigiqUs Universities . of Tokyo and Kyoto. In the,, private 

sec'tar, ^many of 'the establis.hed^ institutions expanded their 

enrollments, tho^igh usually without complementary expansion 

. • , ; . 7. " ^ ^- ' • ' - ^ 

. iri fixed facilities. Ah extreme example Is Tokyo Keizai- * 

Unlverslty^v. which quadrupled its enrollments, relative to a 

fixed^ faculty size. Bjr 1970, the student-teacher ratio /wa^^^ 



Pigui»e^72v Si2eaiidH}i'stributlon- of-the Highei* Education Population 
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* « 

- I . <•• •» , 

-120 to It— tn additibn, approximately ^20 nVsw private Junior 
' colleges; and 15 new four-year private universities were 

— .V: • ■ " ' \ '. ■ 

established .each year, during, the sixties. By the end of the 
/decade, 'there were enougfe - places. in higher eVucatidnaX' insti-, \ 
tutions to meet the denand; relatl^ve to earliter periods, ' ^ 

■ L_ ■ \- ' - '""^ V ■'■ ■' • • 

however,: a much larger proportion of these places were in . . , 
.private 'institutions: sir 1970, ei'ghty percent! of all' univer- 
s3;ty places and. 790 percent of all Junior .college places werV ' 
.in private institutions, many ofVwhich offered a^^weak e^uca- 
■tlonal*program..:\ ' : ' ^ . . 



Ra:t^ional .planninfe qJT Consumers ' *^ ' • \ ' • " *""ir^ 

: , ,The mass ^diedia" provided the J&pariese public\with 

considerable ^information on the cul^renj^ ^nd prospecritive 
• developments In ^education,. Moreover, Obonsha, one cif,;bhe '.^^ 



piore sufflcessful companies which '^of it ed' off the exam coijipe'r • 
\''tition by selling exani .prep books and its^ell know^' college 
-' handbook, Keisetsu .Jidai , began to administer' achievement * 

tests 'on a nationwide basi^. These enabled -etudents to find. 



out for a "modest fee how* they performed "vis-a-vis theirA 

• ; ' ' " ' ' V ' ■ - ■ . 

cohort on the types of questions that* they could expect to ' / 



i'ind on university entrance exams. > " ■ , ' '\ " 

, . While this informatic.i no 'doubt cont]*ibi-^ted^tS^d^ sense'^' 
of frustration with the existing, educational system,'<it a;^so 
• induced parents. ariS children io.- confront the situatioi;! kndl'plai^ 
'J *a :^ational strategy for. appj*o,ach:^ the entrance ' exam 'cpmplti- 
tio^. .Expectations were m<Jre..cfautipua than in the ^fties^V 
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and more attentdpn was devoted -to --alternatives • ^ Assuming lihat i 
-failure 'at a preferred institution was probable^ most ambitious 



•youth applied to 'three or ^bre alternatives. The increased 

• ' ^ ^* * " - ^ r ' — ^ 

rationality, in^ the approach to' the exam' competition surely 
eased. €he pain of failure. . / 

' - . • ^; .V . , \ 

'^ Proaiferation ol* Speci-al Roates * ^ 

/. iraditicnally. there have b^en special routes rop en to 



4 . 



^Japanese families wl>o wished their chiddre^i to, have highest 

''chancfe; of feUccess in the university competition. Pof*^ those 

who^ wished^ to see theii; children enter the Imperial University 

of Tokyo, the most^. certain and'prestigipus route' involved passing 

^'''thel exams and studying at the First Middle School and the \ First 

'Higher School, both -located- in Tokyo. Because of the stkt.ure ^ 

off these. schools, fa^nilies from both. local 'and outlying areas 

sent their *chJ^ld,ren to completer for entrance. ' Alternatively/" 

ambitious fanfilMies might fjpcus^on the second o'f third higher^ ' 

schools of the public ^sector qr certain of the private schools. . 

Gakushuin, tJie^Peer^s School,- accepted an elite clientele, • 

many of whom went on to pass the exam at the Imperial Univer- 

*^ ' ' ' ' ' " . ^-^ 

sity. To' s,ecure admiission ^to the well-khOwn private linive'r- 

giti.es, parents often sent their children to the attached' . 

* ' * ** * ' « 

micidle and higher schQols. ^ Thu?, within the already highly* 
selected* 'old system, one could -find an even more exclusive • 
set of elite tracks towards which the most zealous parents ^'i^ 
st&erjsd -tlxeir children.^ ^ 

. The Occupation rofprms, along with eliminating two of 
the pre-university competitive rungs, also eliminated several " 



of these felite sch'ools*, especially those in the pulDlic sector. 
The First .Hi^he^ School became a part of the University of . f 
, Tokyo,, the Second Higher School was incorporated in Tolioku' 
University, and.vthe jRiird^Higher _ScXoor.was__J[oined_wXth..f^^^ 
University. ■ '^he private elite schools remained largely Intact. 
Due to the^e early postwar changes, zealous parents could not 
de" t ermine- which. p'ublic sector /Schocils* were worthwhile arid often 
cwild not' afford the tuition of the private schools.. :As a; 

result, bright children acpompanied the avetage to the pixblic 

/ ' ' ' . ^ J 

:sch6ols, ^and'the filtering classes' in elite universities -came 

from a variety of high schools i ' , . , • ^ 
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•With .the greater, wealth of information ava^able- from , 
' the late' 1950 's, zealous parents began to search for special 
schools and strategies that might -provide their children with • 

♦ * • V ^ * 

* an advantage. Two time-worn strat'egies were to hire private ' • 
, tutors and to enroll 'in a yobikd (preg^aratory schools); ' " 

nee(y:ess to say, both of these institutions have, prospered over 
the postwar .period." -Today over one- third of • the students at 

• such elite Universities as Todai and Kyodai have a tutbrl^al 

^ Job. The niost famous ybbiko enroll over 20,000 student s^^^ ^ 

"annually in classes designe^ exclusively for entrance exam 

preparation. . ^ • • ^ 

Clever thelessj these short-run cram programs -Kefe not * * 

' , • \ ^ • 

considered aB effective as continuous involvement in a quality 

day school program such as had formerly been provided by^the**^ ' 

elite .ational higher schools. ^Por' those with enough money ^ 

ohe of the obvious substitutes for the el:^te, higher schoofc 

\ • 313- / 
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■..■//• 

were the traditional private school systems such as Doshisha in 
'Kyoto or Keio and Aoyama pakuin Toky.o. During the fifties', 
the caliber of students e;pitering these systems and iespfeo^ajly 
tfteir high .schools rose. To .capitalize on their new attra(j|*t*iye 

— r , ■ . , ' ' -^ L. „ . i " 

ness, many of these schools- made efforts' to ^impffpve their 

j)erformance in preparing students for the e-5cdm competition. 

■The 'Doshisha prov4.des a representative example. In contrast, 

witl\ its earlier permissive stance, DoshisHa^ began to flunk 

strfd'ent^. .<n the early fifties who failed to, achieve a certain- 

academic level;. by eliminating . tjie weaker students^ Doshisha 's' 

reputation for placing its graduates irf'good univereities was^ 

enhanced.' Moris over,. -to I'eassure anxious . tjarents* Doshisha 

allowed .the top hal'f of the high school senior class to enter 

/one of the 'system's universities or Junior colleges without a ' 

• - • ■ . ' ■ • . * • " ? ' 

regula/'entrance examination.- ■ , • 

*•'..' .,-'■.••<' ■* 

Despite "these modifications,' the broad educational . 

- objectives 'Of many of the traditional private s-choois as well . 

as their complex" financial commitments .placed limits on their ^ 

responf? to the-* r>ew jna^k^st ; Thus alongside the traditional 

private* schools, several famous exam-oriented private "schools 

began to^ i*ise to prominence. The most outstanding e"x;ample^« 

today is Nada High School for Kobe, which has managed y§ar 

after year to place 'virtually its entire graduating class in 

famous universities. Altogether -there are a dozen of these 

schools which, by Virtue of their abilitjsj to s^ecf outstand-. 

ing students and their 'freedom to provide accelerated 

J" . 
programs--f or e:?ample, twelfth grade matH and science ^y the 



^ _^ ^ ^ _ ___ . ^ 5— 

.end of "thfe ni^th grade — piish'many students towards success in 
the t'sxams Because these schooTs^have such excellent eduea-* ' 

tionai programsV ^hieir students rarely seek the aid of tutors* 

' • ' ' ^ ' '^^^ ^ /S^:. — ' 

or other ^ exjimiriatron props, and often findrthe time 'for 'extra-. 

"»* " ^ ' • • 

* ^ * *■ 

"curiricular activities,; • However, the tuition at several of* 
these schools is 'steep and admission's highly selective, c , ' ' 
* ^ .Another ^set of alternatives , where ^they exist , are 



the attach^c^ schools of - national universities, ' 'Ostensibly^ 
^thes^ attached schools ♦ are established to *provide^ a' setting for 
'/educational, experiments. - Today/ however, they do little experi- 
mental work and simply pursue quality education/ Blessed with* 



exqeptiibnally talented^ teacTiers and" budgets several times that* 
5.of'a normal public school, the attached schools achieve excep- 
ti'ohal re'sults. Teaz* by year their graduates have improved 
4;heir position in the-exam comp^tit5>on. In the 1976 compe- 
ti^tioh, attached^ schools /ranked* second, , third, and fourth ip * 

terms of the number ^sent .to Todai' and fifth „and tenth for 

8 * • ! : V ' ^ ^ ^ ' ^ - • 

Kyodal.' ' ^ . - , 

These^ two^types of special schools are primarily 

♦ located^ in urban areas and, hence^ not .readily accessible to . 

Xhe i)9aJority.;of Japanese cljildren.^ Thus, in'-response. to 

public pressure, local school bqard^ in several |)rsfecturss 

ha^?e taken steps 'to re-structure thg public school system, in 

order to help local children prepare 'fbr^he' exams. ^Siie usual ^ 

'strategy has'- been tt* 'modify the Occiip&tippn' s neighborhood-- - 

i^chooi principle {sma4.i 'district ..sjrstem) by grouping- several' 

high schools irito a "middle" (2-6 schools') or "large" (7 o>-Taore 



— : . - ■• — 7-~i 

district, and establishing a hierarchy among these schools'. 

At the first school of a given district, a special accelerated 

' ■' ' ' \ • * \ 

program. is offered to those students wlio obtain top grades 

during their middle^ school days and excel in the district- - X 

wide high schopl entrance exam. In 1956, only two of Japan's 

pr.efectures used the large district , but by i960 the district 

"was 'implemented in 17 prefectures. In 1967> 33 prefectures*' 

• 9 - ' 

employed ^4ihi5 principle. -.^ ' : 

The Juku Boom ^ , • ^ . 

In the case of the attachecl schools, "parents found that 
planning a child's education began af^bfrth. Ifeny of the 
.attached schools admitted the majority of their students at the 
kindergarten.. o^ primary school, level, allowing only modest 
numbers to transfer in thereafter. Moreover, ''while the schools 
were "national" in name, they generally restricted entrance to 
students living withia, a certain commuting distance. To over- 
come these o'bstacles^ interested parents had to locate their 
home nearby and 'restrict 'their mobility- until after their , 

children matriculated — a step which no small number actually 

^' \ ' * * 

took. ' \ ' • 

• ' \ ■ ' - ^ ■ V • ' 

. iii contrast,\the.famous^i)rtyate schools placed fewer 

non-inonetary barriers on entry. Most admitted students by 

examination' at <t he point /of passage from compulsory education . 
« » if 

(tljough Azabu Gaku^n, and Kyodo admit most students at the -end 

' ^__lful— - - '. - 

Jf_^rima-ry--schgol77'~lS!Lso, 'these" schools* tended to accept 

»^udents without regard to residehcJej in 1976, 61 percent of 



-^-..^-.-^^ ^ ^ ^ 1 , . L 

t , ' • " 

the students attending: LaSalle. High School in Kagoshlma. were 
from other-' prefectiires^ while 26 percent of the students at ^ 

fkzabix Gakuin Middle School came from outside, the 'Tokyo Metro-' . ' 
politan area/ * • . 

To prepare, their children for the exams to these famous* 
.schools^ imaAjr^ parents have' resortea to the same tactics that^ "'^ — 
are already ^^dmmoh a't tlie-uni'versity entrance stage--hirihg 
special tutors 6.nd senc^ing their chi^l^Een to special review 
schools (known, as .gakushu Juku )> ' ' V " 

Another development that has. contribu^fced to the consuijiption 
of extra-education is th^ demanding curriculum of public schools. 
Bi response both to" parental demand for accelerated education - 

' acd a "scientific" qonviction that children were capable of 
learning more,* the c'en-tral 'governmefit in 1968 sharply .upgraded 
the difficulty of the curriculum as specified in the Official 

^tJoufse-of Study; For. example, first year "students in^ Japanese 
Jan^age were now expected tp memorize 76 characters,- 30 more 
than before the reform}' second year students were expected to 
know 221, an increase of 70; 'by the sixth grade, students were*-- 

, expect^ to memorize 996-^ II5 more than had -been previously * 
required. In., math far more difficult problems, have" come to .be 
assigned -after t^he'1^8 reform; as we can see in Table 8*1,^ 
these problems easily outdistance thc^se found in a typical 

' Americans fourth grade text,. • * • , 

While this accelerated ourriculum was 'designed to 

.accommodate the brighter youth, it has proved too challenging 



TABLE 8.1 



PKKCENT Ob'^ STUDENTS AlTENiJiNjl^ J UK.U BY GRADE LEVEL AND CITY SIZE 



.Total 

Cities over 100,000 
V. 30, 000 to 100,000 

.8^000. to 30^000 

Smaller places 



GracTe, Level ' ' 
Primary School 






4 

- - 


' 5 " 


7.5 


11.9 




8.1 


14.6 


24.2 


• B.4 


10.8 


■■ 16.3 


. 5.7' 




11.6 




• 2.7 


5:3 



.6;^ 
26.6' 



33.3 
^4.8 • 

lS.5'.- 
.5.7' 



Middle School 



37.9 



2 

38.7 



43.9 ' 44.6- 

38.5 .39.3 

29.1 " 29.6 

13.4 11.9 



•3 • 
37.. 4: 

. 45,. 6 . 
'^6.6 
. 27.1' 
9.9 



Source 



: .Morabusho, zenkoku no Gakushu Juku Kayoi no Jitsuyo (National Patterri of Juku Attendance 
Interim Report, of the i97b survey). Gyosei, 1977. . '< * , ' ' . 
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the slow^ learners. Teachers generally try to pull the 

slow students along; in some schoQls, especially ;those for , 

. i ' „ - — - ' 

minority groups, a* specijal program of review classes atld 

tupervised'sUudy is- set/ up for the* evenings . -However, giv^n., 

* , » '« * * 

the pace of 'the officially prescribec^.-curric^ulum, most 

teachers'' find it impossible to reach- their entire class. >The. 

students who do not le'arn' in 'school have to learn elsewhere' to 

keep up 'in the' middle and high schools and to. corapet'e f or 

uniy&rslty entrance. Th-eir p'arerits,. thus,-^ often .send them 4io 

^ an extra-school. ^ ' ' ■ ' -^~ir~' 

'■ * ' ' " 
■ . . > •''?♦•.*.' 

The Juku Boom > ■. . . , * 

^ dJh^e intensified ex^m competiticn> has also Ted^ to the ' 

establishment" of numerous study centers or gakushi juka which 

many school children attend after cofapl^ting. their normal school 

■routine. For some- child r eh, -these centers serve as a means to . 

keep up with- the rtorinal curriculum.. As rroted earlier, in I968 

the .government added large amoim*' of material to J^he already 

demanding curriculum studied by primary and middle school 



Students. Table 6.1 illustrated tlie increased con^lexity of 
^math texts. In Japanese language, t the reform incres^sed the 
number of characters young people\were required to'memorize: 
f rom" 4o to 76 by ^the end .(Df the fii'st year of- primary, school, - 
fro^ 151 tp 221 by the end of ttie seapnd year, and so on. - 
Similar charjges were .introduced in othfei* courses.' These 
changes^ad.e it in^bssible 'fox the average studen^ to ni^st^ 
^he curriculum during ndrmal "school hours. Thus manV have 
turned to the Juku 'as a^ aid in covering the normial' curriculum. 



In other Instances; parents^ho have special plans ^or 

their child ^s education such as admissloji^^ of the famous 

■ ^ / 'V " ^^^^ ' • 

private middle, or high school? send the --child, to a ^uku for 

special advanced instruction,. Some jukus actually specializ'e 

in preparing their students for entrant • to ^particular famous 

schools or-ui\iversities. An unusual example is pne ;juku which 
' '\ ' "... . . * ' * * ' 

specializes in preparing youngsters, to betpme doctors. This 

j)re->ddctor juku attempts not pnly tp. prpviKie its charges .with 

-the ^owledge it will, need ;to pass the exams but also ^ with the, mdn 

herismjs ajjprppriate ,to thie profession. Thus each day the. 



youp.g students, many of whom are still "^in pfipiary school, wasl^^ 
their hands upon entrance to the jjuku, don white robes and a . ^ 
stethoscope, and proceed through a routine which may include 
anything f^om the review of. normal school work' to an .animal 
dissection, Tljie -typicar juku session, ends at ef^ht in the ' . 
evening with the 'young trainees tired and^hungrjr. Just as they* 

aan ejq>ect\tp be a few years later if they s^uc^^ed^iA becoming. 

^ ' ^' ' - ^ . 10*, - ^ 

an Ihtfei'n at a medi-eal sch6ol. 



• One somej/hat sensatlonalf/arbicje in tlie .Asahi Newspaper 
reported ^a's follows: * " , 

Epctracurriciilar studying^ has become an indispensable 
element in the daily life of today's children. A 
July 1972 survey of fifth-grade students shewed that 
80 percent of the boys* and' 86 percent pf the^girls 



■ / 



were taking outside lessons, -It isTfar from uncommon 
'for a child .to be gettingSxtra 1;utLring on -Monday, 
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'• Wednesday and Friday^ and lessons in ^titlng"-*9n • 
- - N Tuesday., -piano on T^jiursday and swimming, on Satui'dajr."^'^ 
•This particular .survey surely overstates- .the degree of 
utilizafion of Juku . • Mp other survey, even in 'the Tokyo area - *' 
•Vhere aca'd'emic competition is mo'st intense, reports such" a high 
proportion of fifth graders. Moreover, the survey fdils to . ' v 



' distinguish^Tbet^een parti(?ipation in^wcani- oriented activities 



and~- a^hers isuch" as plani3*iessons, ca,Jja;igraphy," Judo and so onj 
- indeed oniy^6.^erc enV' of ' these, Tokyo fifth ^aders 'were in-" '• 

volved In academla extra-lessons. Surveys In other areas repoz*t , 

' . / . .12 - * ] i ^' " t 

.qulte^dlverse>proportions. Table 8,2 whl&h presents the * 

results for a national survey conducted by the .Ministry of . 

Education suggests the following. generalisations on Juku . • • ^' 

attendencet. , ^ - • • . . . • » 

.(l)- relatively few students take special sjbudies ' - ' * 
through the first years of primary school,. (2) the- number^ < 
, increases to about 25 percent near the completion of -primary 
school in preparation for middle school entrance exams, and ' . ■ i 

(3), once in middle school, the number ^adually increases to 
about 50 percent by the third year 'in. preparation for the high ' ' ■ 
. school exams. ■ ; . • ~ 

. Not onl^ are lai»ge numbers of cbiidreri going t-o -juku ," but , • 

in the last feew ye^rs it' is fepbr,ted~that seVej-al thousdnd ha^ve 
created.,^ new class of ronin . Palling entrance, to their pre- <> 
*^ ferrea high' school, these youths hav|-4€Cided to devot^ . another ' 
• yea.i to preparation rather than settle for a" second-cl4j,s high ^- 
school.^. While the institutions today have the same "nominal ' " ■ 
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charecter* tjffey are becoming Just as ^stratified as in*the old- 
, system* • • * ... - ' . 

-Actuary the exact number involved in^.the JukUv^nd high 
school ronin phenomena is unimportant • The relevant points i's 
that public opinion believes .that the number is asjtronimical^ * 
and that .the quality of youthfai life is In Jeopardy. 

The Quality of Adolescent Life ^ • - . • ' 

4 ^The. growing public c one , with the examinajibion systemi ^ 

/ i \ . ^ V . . 1 r 

is /based on . the fear jbhat the tnv)siv§i9enrt-<5Lnd competition it 
gienerates has caus^ed^a (recline '•dn the quality of adolescent 

/ ■ ' -^-V--.. •: r ' 

/life. Various sources report the ill effects, of the examination 
system. Young -children: report being lonely after school because 



report that_ 
anized activities. 



most 'of their play'mates attend^ a^-jjuku* Parents 
their child reiv have becpme so accustomed to org 
: whether at^the Juku or school, they - they forget ^how i:,(uplay by 
themselves. Almo W. 40j eri^ent of all sixth .graders now ^ei^ . 

glasses — over double the proportion- of .20 years ago. 

* «t , ^ ^ * * - , r* r 

Principals at academic high schools report that-many 
of /their club activities have been abandoned by the students* 
Surveys of youth time budgets indicate a growing ^amount . of . 
time devoted to studies and declining amounts to exercise and 
leisure. .The ahnual survey of physical health* conducted by 

the Ministry of Health shows *that Japanese children- are becom- ' 

^ ♦ - ^ -* 

ing taller and heavier "(t)ianks to improved diet) but have less 
. endurance and strength. One -testimony to this decline has been 
e failure of Japan to win gold medals in the recent international 
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, Olympics, excepting in | traditional fields of strength such 
as Judo, w*Dmen's volley'ball^- aaid §ymnasti<)*s, even though it 



fields one of the laiygest^teapis. ' 

. While the exam /ysjem' is responsible for jnany of 'thes$ 
trends,. some qualifications .are in order. Some of the trends, 
such, a^^ the growing incidence of myopija and, declining physical, 
endurariee can be ;Just as easily attributed to bthef^ factors: * 
the .ificreasir^g-tfproportron of youth living in urban settings 
where physical education jpscilities aiiie scarce, and the changing 
quality of the adolescent diet. However, perhaps the' mpst • 
important qualification concerns the relative incidence of 
these problems. \- ' 

^' " As we have noted, increased' academic o^petition lias 
resulted in ah unofficial re-diffeirentiation of academic traces.. 
At ^h_e-, top are the ' famous private and uriiversity-attaqhed high 
schools Which select tlie "brightest from each adolescent cohort. 
The fclas'si^oom pace at these schooll is more accelerated than 
in" the ordinary high schools;' yet, because of the intellec^al 
aptitudes of the select students, the pace does not eonstijfcute 
a burden'. Moreover, tfie«high quality of the school's educa- 
tion program obviates the need t(f^ attend juku or other extra-' 
schooling. Mq^t of these advanced schools have isi reasonably 
active program of club activities, and man/ of the students 
in these schools find time t-o develop ricli friendships . The 
ma^or constraint encountered by the Students is the commuting - " 
time between* home and school: Many spend wg^ll over ari hput 




( 



J .a day on the train« More' importantly, the homlsr* of school-- 
^mates are widely dispersed, pfeklng weekend visits and sumniir'' 

outings difficult to organize.. • " • " c 

■ . ' • ■ ' - ' . • ' ' - . • 

, Somewhat distinct from t^e elite track As large . 

. number of lesser private hi^h schools which ajre attached to,* 

^ and' guarantee their graduates entrance into second class prl^vate 

universities. At these high schools one .is elso likely to tind 

an active club-J-ife. :j[ideed, some promote this aspect of their 

program ^^roug^ the active ^ recruiti|^t of outstanding -athletes 

-and th*e energetic supporf pf sports; ^ This is done in an* effort 

to -attract new ^students and thus insure a large enough student ^ 
. ' • / ' * . > ^ . 

body .to enable thfe school to coyer its cpsts . ^ 

^ J *Thj|^secpnd major track which remains relatively 

sheltered- 'from* 'the exam system; pressure Ls the vocational high 

' school system/ Technical colleges which 

^ of. high school and * two* year Sjj^ of cpllege 

* group.. Once a student enters a school ih this group, he 
essentially removes Kimself from the competition for higher 
educ^i^on^'^ Most of these voc^ionally oAlented schools also 
maintaij^ a vigorous Qlub system w^ch manages' to involve many 



combine three years 
laay be included in this 



of their, students. 



13 



Ap&rt from the abov4 groups, there^ remains the much 
larger group of .public and private acad^raicjrpriented nigh 
schools.. It' is. on the students of these institutiohs jthat the 
academic pressure has' larg-ely failleji.' Two.,-debades iigQ, when 
academic competion was„jiot "so^ intense, studentsln thej-acardemrc 
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« » 



courses, of public schools were able to enjoy a full school 
life, dexQi3CQg'^''^r^^ to both their studies and a wide vaJ^ety 
of scnool cliib. activities. The "athletic clubs thrived, even 
•at^ the^ academically oriented high scthools, and..in the" national 
• meets they were often able to meet Vhe competition. 'The base- 
ball teatjs of public academic high\£chooJs won 03? jplaced oh . 
several occasions ^in the national fliWLl^^ However, beginning 
in the 1960'*s, the ' teams -^from vocationally oriented schools', 
especially the commercial schools, rose to dominate the . 

. national* competition^ Similarly, the- industrial' high schools 

' ' . - r 14 

«^Sjnitei;ged t^(i.Mbmlnate th^ Rational soccer congpetition. The 

- youth at the^*public academic high schools, while possibly ^ 

still capable of training to' a competitive level, no longer 

« . ' ^ «^ 

felt they «buld devote the timel Ah hour of spopts meant an 
hour eway from the hooks* The, increasing academic competition 
ha's gradually eroded the extra-curriculum of the* public 
academiQ high , schools,. 

Equality of Educational Opportunity 

' .\ ' ^ • ^ , 

Tile exam system is much maligned^ because of the great 

presTsure placed ^ Japanese youth to study long hours ana gn 

Japanese" parents^ to sp^end heavily on their Qhild!ren's prepara- 

. tion!;' While 'the exam system fosters inegalltariffn tendenc^.es. 



ERIC 



it is also important to'n6te-its fundgimental' egalitarian 

nature!' The single criterion of^.aamissibn to a preferred ^ 

school is examination pe*rformancej < student.* s background and 

wealth arre of little' importances At^ the .elite institutions 

there are no exceptions., -Tlje exceptions oriiy begin to -occur 
... ■ • 

as '.the fame of a school decline?;., nnr* 
9^ " • . V: .l 326 
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In contrast with Japan's' rigidly universalistic 
admissions standards, standards elsewhere are tempered by money 
and influence\ In^America, for* example, a generous contributor 
to Harvard can expect that ^his. child will be admitted, evea if 
not fully. qualified/ The. Ivy League schools promise to' accept 
a certain number of graduates fr^m the New England preparatory 
schools, ev.en if these -applicants do not measure up to a-H the 
admission "standards* These practices are' maintained to preserve 
,the character, not to speak of tbte endowments, oi America's 
great private universities and..co]L3^i2ges/ Some say that America 
cen'afford this small degree- or particularism because univer-/* 
sallsm *ls firmly institutionalized in most of, its social insti- 
•tutions* Nevertheless, these practi-ces^ contradicjt the claim 
that , everyone is equal in America. The elite public schools of 
the U*K* provide an^even^mpre fconspicious exan^le of particu- 
laristic gate-keeping*. / * . 

Government leaders in Japan point with pride to tne 
^universalistic character of their exam system, ■ suggesting. it 
as a guarantee of equal opportunity* In this vein, a recent 
Wiite Paper prepared by the Economic Planning Agency *s Bureau 
.'on the Quality of National Life drew on social mobility surveys' ^ 

conducted' in several advanced societies to demonstrate th6t 

' . ' 16 * - ' ' • 
Japan's elite class is the most open of all* However, this 

particular -analysis, ,and for that matter 'the enti^^e question 

of equality of opportunity irt Japan^ needs to be 'subjected to . , 

more rfgorous analysis* ^Restricting ourselves here to the 

. question of equality of educational opportunity, the followi^ 

ob,servations seem apprcpji^iate.. • 
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1. One \1 /sue concerning equal ^educational opportunity' 
is the total',number of places th?t have become available for 
young people lii the' educational system, relative to the tota!l: • ' 
number of young people.. Prom this' point of view, the Japanese 
••system has become pr6gress^.vely more equal, Since^ World War 
II, it has provided sufficient 'plades to educate all youth fpr*'^ 
nine full years of basic compulsory education. Moreover, the 
number of places for high school and university education 
have steadily Increased, so that. by 1975, '92 percent of all 
high school age youtn and 33 percent of all ' college" age youth • 
wef-e enrolled in the»respective schools'. In terms- of provisions 
for attendance, contemporary Japanei^& education-may provide 

. ' ' ■ ' ' ^ ■ '• ' : • ' - ' • ' 

^greater opp^ortunity than any other system in, the world.* Also^ 
the average number of year.s of school aftendence for Japanese 
adults i's among the highest in the world. 
^ ^ 2'. A second -issue is the extent to whicb. children 'from 
s' different socikl baclcgrounds are. equally successful in taking 
advantage of the available, opportunity.. Until recently, 
goVerrflnents did not colleat data relev^int to this question, 
„ malting it difficult to. arrive at a very., satisfactory answer. 
" , However, .we' may address the question- from a longitudinal- 

perspeqtive by examining age group dafa -from social ^mobility - ^ 
surveys. -In the. 1975 national mobility survey, kge groups" are 
- efficiently large to provide' reaspnebie ai)proximations to ^' * ' 
successive cohorts born from the turn 'of the'century to' 1951- 55. ♦ 



Figure 8 V3'. . Mean' Educational. Attainment by 'Cphort Age Groups for .Four O'ccupatlonal 
"Classifications Tabulated for Japanese Males of 1975 * 
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In Figure 3,3 we present our estimates of average level of 
educational attainment_ (ca-ls^lated on a scale from 0 for no 
school, ta 5^"for university attendance) over time by fatl^er's 
background. We might' first point out- the steady increase in 
.the average educational attainment for* each- successive cphor^: 
the oldest cohort, born ISlO.or earlier., had an average educa- 
tione'l attainment'' equivalent to to<Jay'T middle school level 
(approximately nine years); the youngest cohort, bom between 
» .1951-1955^ had^ an average attainment- somewhat in excess of the * 
high school level (approximately 13 years). " 

The relS'tive attieinment: of ,and gaing in educational < 
level varied widely l?y social cles^s of origin. Children of * 
elites hav.e always been the best educated and thus have ha*d 
little' room for further gains. Those bom I910 or earlier . 
attained, on the average, somewhat mdfe" than a high school ' 
education (approximately 13 y^ears); the youngest elite group, 
born 40-45 years later, have ofily improved on this fiverage 
a'ttainment by approximately 1^ years . The numbers In the 
sanrple with elite backgrounds, were comparatively fpw, hp'wever, 
so .percentage figures are potentially misleading. ' * 

"-In contrast^- childTen" f\om manijal backgrounds born^at 

the 'turn of .the century 'Obtained on the. average a middle 

, - * * » ** 

school education wL th only I6.7 percent attending a higher 
educational institution. While the oppdft'tunities .f or edu- 
cational upgrading were avaij^ble to this class, relatively 
few took advantage of thm. Neither their average level of 
educational attainment (middle school for the oldest, cohort, . 

. ■ 3^1 • - 



"table B.2 



CLASS. "BACKGROyNp' 



Cohort Birth. 
Period; 




, 19^1-1950 
1951-1955 



Elite 



500* 

(26.9) 

(3^.9) 

70-.2 ' 
(68.1) 

63.8 
(61.7) 

53'. 6 
(58.6^) 



White . 
Collar 



7.6 

(3.8) 

11:3 • 

(6.5) 
24.8 

(\;^.i) 

,16.0 
(15.3) 

25.7 

(2.4) 



( 



.0,0 
.3) 



ManLal 



16; 7 
(0.0) 

18.8 
(0.0) 

. (f :.o) 

li.i 

(9.5) 

20.4- 
(16.3) 

20.6 

(16.2): 



Farm' 



7.2 

(l.8y^ 

(i.9) 

(0.9) 

9.Q • 
(7v0) 

7.2 

(4.0-), 



' 24.2- > 
(11.7) . 



Total 



10.0 
(^.^) 

^2.3- 

:(5.o) 

15.1" 
;(7.4) 

16.9'^ 

(15.3) 

20.1 ■ 
(17.1) 

35.4 
(30.6) 



\* *Pbr the oldest cohort 

^ background and both went to 
\ of 100. 0«^. • . However ,^ a 1965 
\cohort so we have" " 



lere was one or two cases with elite 
diversities yielding an actual figure 
itional survey indicated. % for 
iii 30.0% as a reas-onafele'estin^ate. ■ ' ■ 



high school for the youngest— *a gain of only 2 years- of 'schoSl " '■ 
• . . ' • • ■• , 

- attendance) "hor the pi?oport^on attending higher educational 

institutions (16.7 percent for *th€> oldest' cohort, 20.6 percent 

f or -the youngest) showed notable improvement. 

\ * ' ' ' ' \^ ' 

■ ' Relative .to the" children - from manual families, those from 

farm backgrounds have made somewhat greater advances. In* fact, ' 

* starting fl^om lower leyels on both lndicatbi;s/ farm children' 

^ hgve surpassed blue;^'<5ollar children in average level. of educa- ^ 

tiona;L attainment $i,nd prQ]^qrtion going on to a ^hi^her^ducatlonal 

^ institution. However, the "gains for, the children ^romr white 

^collar backgrounds are the most impressive of allT Whereas 

^^^^^.^ly 7.6 percent of the oldest cohort attended a hi-gher educa-*. 

< tidnal institutipn, the proportion rpse^to 50.0 perc^nt"^ for 

the most. xecent cohort. Simultaneously, ,the average educa^- 

; tional* attainment ;increasejj^rpm slightly more than the middle 

-school level^-arbGuiJLO years) to just below junior college' 

level ^(nearly l4 years). ' 

!. Thus, looking at long-'f^rm trends In educational 

a^ttainmeht we find significant differentials in the extent^ to 

which specific clasai^ have, respond^ to the increasing \ 

availability of educational opportunities* The gap separating 

• . - . . ; . . ^ ^ 

the elite- children from: fhe rest has na'rrowed somewhat. On tlie 
'Other hand, the gap between white collar andb-Jue collar .child^enT 
has considerably widened ^ while that between white collar and 
ferm clilldren.has increased, somewhat, Oth^r 'data not .presented 
here indicates that th^^ .children ""from modern-sector^ white- 
collar managerial and ppof ession'al homes have made the greatest * 
gains in their educational attainment* ^ 



3*' Behind the nigh educationlal attainment of * elite 
ohi'ldrefx and the rapid gains of children trom white c611ar 
homes iS the exceptional strength of >familial support. A 



number of small-scale studies show how such 'support 



rt. A h 

nmotiifates 



/ 



Children ;f roni these backgrounds.' with only average ability to ' 
continue school, while mor.e tjfelented children from farmland 

• T)lue-aollaT ba^ckgrounds forego further education; As one 

• ' ' ' 

illustration, Usliiogi. e1^ al identify those factoijs aslsociat^d 
with dropping out after, middle school in rilral Gifu p^efecturje. 
.In the year of this studyy -1972, only 14, 3' percent of all middle 
school graduates decided to forego further study; children, 
from agricultural and blue-collar backgrpunds predominated 

• among those'^with low grades and those who dropped out. However., 
focusing only on' those with respectable gra^e averages of 3.0 

or above, we find, a definite bias for upper class children to 
persevere ^hile lower class "children drop out— 10.3 percent . 
f o^l(f^ildren f f om farm hom'^es ^and 3.4 percent for blue coilar" 
children conqoare^ to 1.7 arid .4 percent for^white collar and 

* managerial children respectively. On the other hand, 76. '9 
percent of white collar cliilclren with low grades went on ,to . 

'high school', whereaa only 57*4 percent of t|ie blue collar 
children with low grades continued. These' class effects, 
"^whrch are independent of demonstrated >bil£ty, become- even 
^ more exaggerated at the ^stage of university , entrance. Clearly, 
• something the upper classes 'provide their children with compen«3* 
sates for ability, even in an educational system where ability 
is said to be. the sol^ criterion for success. /T* ^ - 



. . , '-^ We may recall our earlier discussion at the eri(J of , 
Chapter Six .concerning the nature of Japan's universalis tic • 
'^xams. We suggested -there that success in thes^ exams depend 
as much on effort as ability. , Unquestionably, upper class 
families caif provide their' children With -the -quality of home ' 
^circumstances* mos,t conducive to systematic and u|disturbed- 
study in. preparation for the exams; also, upper class families* 
are better." Pble 'to afford^ tutors and. other -educStional" aids. 
In contrast/ children from lower Class hdmes fell much, greater 
pressure to either exceil in school o^ leave. /.They-cannot 
afford the time to deyote themselves to 'the advanced study ' 
of tpn. required fo'r entrance' exam success\ Thus , ..;?E6y~te'i?d to ^ 
withdraw even when they have ability.; ^ . ' 

'\ 4.. While the discussion thus >f ar has focused on general 
.trends'^in educational attainment, - it is also Important to » 
consider the clr ss. trends 'in. entrance to t^e^femall group of 
elite educg^onai institutions, (especially the -.University of 
Tokyo)"' tha't are believed to c 6ns tit utg "the, gateways' fo' dis- 
,tingiiish6d care'ers ln public service, big business and the 
professions. While edudatlohal- opportunities Iri "general have 
rapidly expanded over ;the postwar period, the -size ^of " many of 
these elite, gateway institutions has .remained relatively con- 

• • • , 

".stant. The Law Faculty of Tokyo University, the most elite 
.among the elite paths,- has increased its number _^of places for 
entering students by only 20 percent over the postwar period". T. 

The University of. Tokyo' as a whole' has' expanded by only 50 * ' 

' " • . - ■ .. ■ ■ ' ■" ■ ... . 



.peycjent-, and much of this growth has been in the technologica-l 

» * ■ ' - - ■ , 

specialties which normally do not lead.rttjreiiftjB'-careers . Other 

elite universities j especially in the private^ s^tor, have' , . . 
expafiifed at fasLte r .rates . Still, as a general statement, it 
is correct to say that the number of openings at the top has . c. 
increased but slowly, whereas the -number of .aspirants has : 
rapidly expanded. Perhaps the most important" question in a 
consideration, of Japan's educational oppor^tunity is who wins °in° 
the competition for these '"elite* university places. . 

'There are obvious reason? wl^ the children of Vhe 
privileged classes snbuld achieve the highest'^ rates of success 
in this competition. It is generally .regared that the consump- 
tion of various forms Tof extra- education, such as attendance at 
juku, special high schools, yobiko . and lessons from household 
tutors, aids in the preparation for the difficujLt entrance ex&ia 
•of the .elite universities. ' However, tf^se extra-educational ' . 
programs are not cheap., and \,heir pr< ce' tags' ha v.e actually increased 
•at a faster rate than eiverage- g^ins in tht standard ofL .living. 
A recent publication reports the following amounts that parents 
(in 1976} had to 'pay to get their children' into several of the 
better kncm private schools.: 174(3,600 (aljout $24,6.9.) at Tamagawa ' 

Gakuinj y695^500 ($2318) at "ueno Gakuenj and Y665,700 ($2219) ' \ 

• - -J 8 . ' \ ■ ' , 

at Azabu Oakuen. Monthly 'fees and\tuition at these schools. 

' . ■ : ^ . • •, •■■ • ■ C 

run around Y30,QOO (about $100) something like, on'e-fourth 

» . ♦ • • ' 

of the average monthly*,family income in Japjah. Admittedly, 
'other schools are hot so ekpensive. Nada and Koyo, two of the.' 

outstanding, charge, about half a;B muchj still, this is a s\x!p- 
-stantial sum* . , % 
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Clearly not all ^families ar$ able or willjjig to afford 

■ ' ' ' ♦ • • ' .' . ' ■ . 

these avenuesj. Loc^il areas differ widely in the. average 

amount, famine's pay for these services/ Looking only* at 

payments for tutor's, and academic Juku, we find that the. 1972 

average in Wakayama (Y9713) was l6 times' the average in Fukushlma 

(y620). In general, the average was hi^est in the more central 

V cities and ^ihose places noted for their educational zealotry 
such as TokushiTOa. .This trend would be more- sharply indicated 

^ by expeijditures for private middle and high schools, which tend 
to be located in and receive students from the large urban areas. 

There are also substantial differei\pes by parental income 
and status. Expenditures tend to increase with income. ^Roughly 
the same trend ^xlsts for status; however, it is the highly 
educated families who depend. on salaries for their income, ^ 

s^^ther than the self-employed and the independently weetithy, 

• " ' ' V \* on 
. who- spend the greatest proportions of their income for education. 

' ^ " • ^ ' ^ . * * 

These families are* especially, zealous, for they realize that 
the|.r. children access to the career lines that will maintain^ 
the family ^s social status depends- on ^educati^al success. 

While thd famous private^^^middlVf and high schools use 
TOl veTs^liF^ tic exams '^t entrants, the high tuitions 

they charge tend to^restrict the range of applicants. Within 
this limited-grqup, parental income is associated with extra- j 
schooling and -preparation for entrance examinations. The famous^ 
schools, no longer officially realise information on student 

f 

backgrounds, but reports from the .independent ^eeklles suggest 
they admit a highly select group For example^ one weekly 




* • 

reports that over 25]^ percent of the third year students at > 

LaSalle Miii^le School were the children of medical doctors. 

ame article indicates that the fathers of .over half the ' ^ 

s'^dents'^at Azabu Gakuen were el^ther managers Jlr-blireau chiefs ^ 

private pompanies, while another I5 percent had fathers in 

21 

the higher civil ^service. ^ * 

^Turning to the university lever, there is .rather "^lear 
evidence that a growing proportion of students come frc higher 
income groups^ .despite the fact-^thab the university system has 
vastly expanded over , the. past two decades^ In the' national 
sector, which chargejs. a modest tuition -and includes many of the 
best-known instiwuMons-, ' the proportion .of students With family 
fncomes ,in the upper two-f ifthi's increased , from 45 to 58 percent 
15etwe,en^i96l-74 (Table 8,3) . Moreover, data, released ,by the 



i 



Uniyersitsf" of Tokyo indicate that a, growing proportion, of its 
entfering student body comes from high status families. (See 
Table 8.4) . Thfe m6st notable trends are the increasfes'in the 
proportion .from the homes of private sector executives (from 
3 to 6 percent between 1959-70) and private s^ctor''"employees'" j 
(from 31 to 39 percent); in I97O, . two, thirds of these ' 

employees , were managers. • W . - - ' 

* ■ ' \ . - ✓ 

Since 1970 the university htes *^ot officially released 
'^data on *the social baclcgrcund of its ofttering students, but .the ' 
newsweeklies haVe conducted »their independent surveys* ancl these • ' 

. . \ ■ ■ ■ 

suggest a continuation of thk above trends* One weekly said 
"that 17 pei^cent of, the entering ^197^ class came from, families 
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T*ABI£ 8.3^ 

^e. -Percentage of All Students from Each of Five Strata of 
Households based «n Income Differences/ (Each strata repre- 
sents 20 percent of all households in Japan. )^ 



A, National 

i Univ^sities I96I 1965 1970 ' . <. ^ 1974 



II 



I ('lowest income)^ 19.7) * "16. 3) • 17.3) ' ^ l4.4) 

39.9 . il-.4 31.2 ■ 25.6 



TTT . ii'V > • ^3-9 11.2) 

- - ■ 15-^, IS. 6 17.7- , 16.0 

- ' , ^^•5),, 22,5) " 21.2):. .24.3) 

^^.T . 50.1 \50.4 • 58.4 

V (highest. income) 26.2) ' -27.6) 29.2) X ' 34.1) ° 



■ X 



B. Private ' ' - ' . ' ^ 

Universities ■" '. • ' ' . r 

, ^ . ^. 6.4>-- • 4.8)- 5.8). ' 6.1)'- 

' ^ ■ 1^.6 ■ li:.6 ^- 11.9 ' 12.6- 

• " 9.2 . - 6.8) 6.1) 6,5y 

. .;i2.3^ ' 11. r 13.3 ii.r^ 

. ^ ^ . , 19.2) 2b. 9) 22.3) 21.2)* 

V 52..9) 56.4) . 52.5) 5^.6) 

•) ' ' ' • ■ ' • 




C. Total All Pour 

Year Universities 



Ij; 13.5 13.4' 14.4^ • 

^ - - :19..1)^ 21..7) 22.0) . Si. 8) 



11.0). 0 ;:8-:3:y ' , 8.5) 8.0) 

24.1 .J .18.7' 16.5 / 15.5 



V 



.43.2) 46.2)' .47.Q) N^o. - 



1) 



Source: Mombusho Gakusei' Seikatsu Chosa r^eported in Kosei H6d(5 published 
. / ^ monthly by the Gakusei Hod oka '.of jzhe Mombusho). 
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TABt^: 8.4 , , 

PER CEIffi DISTRIBUTION OP THE OCCUPATIONS 
OP THE FATHERS OF UNIVERSITY 
OF TOKYO STUDENTS, 195'9-70 



z : : 

Occupations. Groups 


1959 


1961 


1962 


• 

1964 

s 


'1965 

> 


1967! 


1970 1 


Salaried employees la * .-^ 
public service 

/ Managers 

Noh-managerlal 


• 


26 


28 


f 

28 • 


■ 22. 


' 23 
1^' . 


■ 22 

15 ' 

7 ^ 


r 

Salaried employe.es • In 
• private eriterprlse'' 


^1 U 


ft • 


' t.. 

32 


31 




35.. 


39 


Managers 

ITon-managef lal ^ 








A 


19 
15 


25 
10 


26 J 
13 . 


Smdll business'' owners, • 
/executives 


' 18 . 


18 


' 15 


17 I 


'18 


vl7 




Large ^and medium business 

executives 
• ft 


3 


2 


3 


6 


5 


4 




;:~^elf -employed \ 
* * 


10 


7 


9 


8 


19 


9 


10 \ 


' Agriculture 
Other " 


5 . ■ 


5 
8 


8 

V 


3 

■ 7/ 


3 ^ 
8 


' 6 ■ 
6 


^'3 I 
'6 



Source: Tokyo-dalgaku-Hoselka, Kelzal selkatsu no ryuneri henka: 1558-1^.70 

(Trend analysis of th e econ omic conditions of«"sttident life: 
- -1958-70). ~' . ——-^ 
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whose head was a company president; and, an additional 26 
p.ercent were from pri'vate' sector managerial families. Only • 
two percent had fathers in agriculture and not even "one percent 
were from blue-collar fBx^^AM* Needless to say,. the tVend 
towards higher social status backgrounds "among University of 
. Tokyo -students cannot be dismissed' as some simple function. of 
'.an upgraded occupational system/ While it is .difficult- to 
determine the exact* magnitude of the trend, it is evident* that 
. the intensified educational competition of the postwar period 
has led to less equality of- opportunity to gain access to the • 
most prominent high sctiools and universities/ . o 

The Examination System- and the Egalitarian Sentiment ' ^' 

The apparent trend away from equal educational. opt)ortujiities 
is' a matter of considerable 'interest; yet, in terms of'-our 
broader thesis linking education to equality,' it is beside the 
point. The real issue concerning the examination system is its 
effect on the way Japanese youth think. Does participation* in 
the system reinforce or erode the egalitarian sentimeftt? 

In considering this question, it is important to • " 
emphasize some- obvious aspects of the" -jfapanese jschool system. 
Virtually all Japanese youth attend public primary schools,, 
where egalitarian education i? most intefhsively provided. For ' 
most youth, the. efforts and "lessons" of the exam system, which * 
are experienced by growing numbers of , students, do. not begin | 
to be^ experienced until the last year of middle school'. The ; 
priority of egalitarian education would suggest that it plays * 



a fundamental role in socialization. \ Of course^ immediately 
after World War II, -egalitarian^ ^ucatXpn was not -that ,wide- 

spread in the primary schaois. • Eowever,\as egalitarian education 

"• <■ • * * \ . ■ 

has become jnore typical, its impact on the socialization of youth 
naturally has become more pervasive. 

^v'l'o some degree/ the extensive postwar p^irticipation in 
the exSndfl4"'tion systetfl can be' attributed to egalita^rian educa- 
tir>n. . Egalitarian .education has provided a greater proportion 
of adolescents with the cognitive and motivational resources to 
continue\chool beyond the comp'uisory level. At the same time, . 
it can be asfced whether extensive-participation in the exam \ 
prepaiation.-leadSvto'the acquisition of values that ruh contrary 
tp the moral component Conveyed by. -egalitarian education^ 

Fihally, in a consideration^lof the' exam system.^^ e'ffects, 
it -is ^important to distinguish between, l^ssons^jtaught by Japanese 
education in general and those taught* by the exam system. By 

* . < ' \ . ' ' • ~ ' 

comparative standards, Japanese yoiith tend^ to have ari excep- 
tiorial ability' for concentration, 'for attend[ing to detai^, and » 
for discipline. While these , -traits are reinforced by the exam 
'system, it shootd be appreciated that- they are first developed 

^i*n primary scho'ol. The basic is5ue concerns not these traits y 
but rather the extent/ ttf which -thex^^Xam system encourages the 
individualistic competitive orientation (outlined at hhe 
beginning of this chapter) and -weakens youth ''s commitment to 

..equality. ' . . ^ ^ . " 

\^ , - ^If growing participation iYi the exam system leads' growing 
numbers of adolescents to internsilize individualistic competitive 



, values ,.^;sevei^al consequences sh"bXti<J f.o:ilow.-" Tliese Include: 
widespread experience 'of a sense 6f personal failure and 
^ hence" presunikbly a grbwirig incidence W/Suicidesj" participa- 

•tlori in "wbrthless" activities such as delinquency-;-; and a. 

■. • . ■ 0 ■ — ,," *" ■ ■ 

•g<rowlng d^ivergence in the Ways of thinking .between those 'who 

. ■ \-' 

succeed "and those who | fail, especially with^.respect to feelings 
of e'litisni, attitudes about welfare, and related egalitariari/ 
•items. --However, _ there is ,littie-evid'ence"o"f the predicted 
tcomes. . • - 

V * * * 

We have already noted the significant downturn in . ■ 
adolescent" siaicides since I955. . Moreover 7"by the seventies 
only a fraction of such suicides could be related to. problems 



'"in school or examination performance.' The more typical causes. 

■ » -- , - , 

^were alxenatipnj mental illness, and-quarre^ls-with'par'^nts or 

' 2h ■ • . . ■ • *• . 

.friends^ ' The^ingle develop'ment consistent with the predictions 
from the individualistic competitive "model is the recent rise in 
the incidence of pre-teen suicides, a growing fthough still . 
small)' proportipri of 'which is caused by anxiety over admission 
to midd.le schSol. . ■ • , 

' ■ In a discussion of these trends, Ka^o notes Henry and. 
Short's "famous hypothesis of an invers"e relation between suicide 
and h'omicide and suggests that . adolescent aggression in Japan' 

may be turnihg outwardly from self destruction towards acts ' . 

, 2 5 ' ' - . ' . 

against others. Indeed., from the mid-fifties 'through the mid- 

sixties, there was a steady increase in various .luvenile 

deli'n«iuenc:^ rates which some observers link to the exam system. 



However, they do r^pt -suggest, that increased delinquency, is a " 
displacement of the earlier, individualistic tendency towards 
s.elf-destrul:y:iorr. Iwai presents several suggestive quotes 
from delinquents he interviewed: One l6-year old *d-elinquent 
said: < • 

School is- .useless. All they teach is how to study; 
they are not interested in anything else". 

Another boy: "ify family is poor^ and" won't let 
'me go on scljool outings. Thi:| makes me ashamed in 
front of my classmates. Viy parents couldn't care less 
about, school. I'm stupid, so wh?Ltever I do I get int^p 

trouble with th e teachers. J don't like being the 

underdog, so I take it out on .the people around me. 
I was' being determined not to be looked doWn'cand that 

made me this way.'-' ' ' 

% 

•V An l3-year old member of group whji^ch had been 
^threatening people in the street explained his feelings 
thus: ■ "I was caught, but I don't regret what I did in 
the least. The others in my school will graduate, move 
up to higher schools, and give themselves a foundation 

7 

, for going out into the world. Because I've come 

straight out into the world I don't count for anything,^ 

So I get together with my friends and push people around* 

Hard, sharp" and quick, that's how I feel."^^ 

What v/e gain from these quotes is the i^fnpression that youths 

turn to delinquency out of a .sense of generalized frustration 

\ 

v/ith the examination system a^^ the ways in which it constrains 
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and directs their daily routine,. .Moreover, some youth seem 
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^to believe that througlj delinq^uency 'they can demonstrate 
equality with those who dp \fe^l in school: 

. The others in Any class -spend all their time working^ ' ' 
I've no hope /of catching up with them. But I do Ijave * 
some pride. | If I can, .1 want to be able to talk to 

them as equals in some way or. other. So decided 

i / * ' ' • 

that if I,couldn,»t do it, by being as clever^ I»ll do 

'» 

it by being as strong as they were.^*^ \ 
♦ The Iwai report suggests that dissatisfaction..with^hool 
and the exam system is a minority feeling* and tfjat such dissatis- 
faction is a factor in delinquency.* While, this, inte.rpret'atio'n 
may have been appropriate .up , to the raid-sixties, 'I't ha,s' since 
become jJated. * ' • ' - * 

' On the one hand, we find ^ince 1965- that the delinquency . 

rate in Japan .has declined./ and that there- is no longer a' clear ' 
association between delinquency and ^school performance (or with ^ 
most of the other structural .variables 'normally associated with 
delinquency such as broken family and impoverished 'home)'.. ^ .On 
the other "hand, adolescent dissatisfaction .with the examination 
system has bpcome much more widespread and seems now to be 
essentially unrelated to. school performance. In Table 8.5, vie 
pres.ent the cross-tabulations between educational attainment 
and attitudes to the exam system for youth aged 18-24 in 1974,^* 
reported in a survey by the Japanese Prime Minister's Office. 
Seven-tenths of all youth agree that "present day schools tend •> 
to evaluate student syraerely on the basis of examination results 
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• • • . TABLE'S. 5 

JAPANESE youth; REGARDLESS OF THEIR EDUCATIONAL 
ATTAINMENT, BEAR SIMILAR •ATTITUDES, TO; 
" , -THE EDUCATIONAL. SYSTEM 



Schools overempl:>asiz.e,' . - 
exams relative' to 
human Qualities 

Regardless of qualifications^ 
the 'social" prestige of one' 
schc5bl counts more' - 

■ / • ' . ^ 



Japanese Youth, "Educational Attainment 
Middle Schools High School Higher; Ed ; . To.tal 



66.4 



. 71.0 



61.5 



73.2 



^6.2 



7VA' 

. V 
63.2 :• 



Source: Sorifu (Prime Minister's Officg^^ « Seteai Sein^n Ishiki _Ch1)sa 

HolcoKusto (llepbrt on ^tfte International Survey of the Conscious- 
ness of Youth) . . ^ \ 
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,and give little attention to theli* human qualities" 'and that . * ^ 

it -if.-accepteij by most p|0^1:e .that regardless of your tjuall- . . . 

•flcatlpns, the'soclai presVige of the school ydu graduate. from' 

** / ♦ *' • • *i * 

' will influence your ^ob opportunities and future." There is 
virtually no. variation by level of schooling in the pattern. of " 
response to these questiotfs^' In addition, 46 "percent'* of all • 
J^ahese sttfee^ts express dissatisfaction with their scho.ol experience., 
This same survey was administered to youth In ten other ndtions, 
and in no other instance w^s the' level of dissatisfaction: so ' : 
high. Th.ese' feelings are even common among .tjiose who ^excel in - ' ■ 

^the examination system, perhaps more"/ so. Qrihara Siroshi, based 'J 

orr-his experience: t eac h^ing"eh t e i^ing Tt ud enYs a t IThe" trnl ve r sTtv • 

, . • ^. . - , » , ..^ ■ , .. — ■ — , 

of Tokyo, coriciude^ there are 1^o reactibns to the exam system". .', " 
The positive reactions, which are in the minority and are found ^ 
•mainly in the famous' high schools, kre consistent with 

the .^individualistic competitive model: they include feelings ' 

of -"fulfillment" from the exam jJreparatlon, "joy" ^rom improved . ■' ' i' 

" • ' . ■• ' - ■ ■ . . . - ". ■■ • 

• class ranking, and "v§uperlority" fn , admission to Todai. More ' • 

♦ \ * , 

common are' the negative reactions whera exam preparation' is *. 
viewed as a ^"mis^rable experience. I' d just as soon forget— 
the sooner the 'better. "^5 or as anothei- p'tudent puts it: ' 
Tests, tests, tests .» .They .have dominated our student 
• days. ^They have kept us from taking the ;time to think - .. * ■ ■ 
\ abopit our society or Jsa^xfTii^' of pur own lives... 

• Preparation fof^ the coMege entrance exam has been a' • ' 
jealous mistress robbing us of the time to "think about 
the^e problems. And even what we should have. been ..abde 
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/ _ -to regard as a haven from this robbery — 6\xt homeroom — 
was never a place where we could fully relate to 
each other as human beings.. Ail education stressing 
competition and inc\:ilcating fals€ valiies*,^ has, unawarei^/ 
created a kind of person who thinks only of himself 




, and. is uninterested; in others - ' 

It would seem' difficult using the indivi4ualistic 

' •« * ' , • , / : . A , . 

competitive model tq^ account for the growing sense of dissatis- \ 
faction, or explain why the feeling is equally shared by those 
who succeed and fail. Also, insofar as this dissatisfaction is\ 
^ individually experi en might .„expj9,ci it ^t acc^ompanied . ^ 

*]by an increased tendency towards individualized' reactions. But, 
as we hav,e already/noted, the mos't extreme form ^of individual 
•reaction, .self-destruction, has , significantly declined.' Arid', 
/oir&wingfta gradual increase up'l^o I965, the milder .form of - 
'Juvenile d^elinqu'ency* has also declined; , , , 

Of coarse, we should not- neglect the impact of/^recent 
structural developments: the .increased availability of infor^^ 
maxiion, the elaborat<ton of less^ deimandlng^ opjbions .after high' 
\ school,' and the^'growi'ng rationality of individual approaches" 
o the ex^Kis. , These may help--to p.imit^ the mowiting c 01115 etijb^ve^ 
pressure, but they hardly seem suffici^ent to Sccount''*f or tjie 
rd|v,e^sal in^the. suicida and delinquency trends,. ' . ^ 

■ Itlwould seesL^th^t the egalitarian 'sentiment is. thfe 
crucial factor underlying these, reversal's.. As' we 'have^ noted, 
egalitarian education* was first .introduced aftef World War ^ II. 




In the beginning egalitarian education was not that widely * . ' 
■ unders,to.od or pa^acticed, blit with times, it became more ^yste- ' 

- ■ *.'■•- •■ . ■ ■ ^.rv • ' • . / 

• matized. Presumably its suc6ess- in inculcating the . , 

^^.."egalitarian sentiment also became .more ^rttJespread. This sentl- 

^ment .instructed youth to view the ' examination experience 

terms of Individual. success or failure but rather as a cj 

into different adult paths. Youth's response gradually shifted 

, from individualized frustration to collecJ;'ive^' protest. 

" The major youth d'evfelopmer;t after 1965 was wid^pread 

.student .revolt at institutions -'of ail .quality levels, but 

especially at tHe b.etter knowmiatlonal and priva±e universities. 
■ ' . ■. ' <=■ ■' ■ —J ' • ' . " 

V \ 'By the end of the revol't, even some groups o"f young- blue collar 

workers w^re involve^. The revolt feqcused on a great' divei-sity.. '' 

of issues, but feccording to Michio Nagai^ its major conce.^jn was 

*. ; with the university system and all it stood for-.^"'" 

: In youth's .reaction/ we witness the powerful influence 

'Of the egalitarian sentiment. .^Both tl:iose' who succeed-ed and fail( 

by conventional standards were saying they resented this educa- 

, tional. process which forced them into "different strata of the 

adult world. They wanted it terminated.^ If necessary, they 

. we ro. willing to destroy adult society in order to build a hew ' 

social 'structure consistent with their egalitarian values. " And 

by the late sixties, ybiith felt their movement had gone a cori- ' 

- yrsrtderable distance towards the realization of this revblu- 

■ tionary goal. Ultimately, of course, the authorities were able' 

to break the back of the student revolt and retu^-n the campuses 

. to the'ir normal routine. H6wever,. •^here is little evidence that 

the \}Uslc dissatisfactions ^of youth have di.ssipated since then. 

*Er|c - • 1:^^^' ^ ^ ; — - 



Insofar as our' interpretation of recent events is well ' 

J - ' • . ^ - •- , 

foun&e"a, it casts serious* dbubt- on thet Individualistic compe.ti- 
tive jmodel. Of .course, we would not ^go so far. as to dismiss 

the model altogether. Clearly, there still remain e. mlnori.ty 

^ * ' ' ' 

of' youth who remain positive to the examination system and 

the lessons, it teaches: But^ f or the majority, the follov/ing. 

orientation , is- more characteristic. " .' . 

Broadly speaki^Qg, there are t%o ways to study for 
the exams. .One is to be conscious of the countless. . 
other students throughout the country involved ih 
the same struggle; then you have to pi'cture yourself 

* * 

coppering, with them. Tjtie other, is to perceive "the 
exams as your pe'r;sx)jrar--enemy arid make up your mirid 
to\expend. eyeiy^effort on preparing\ta conquer the 
' foe;* thenj;^^u have tp resign yourself to the results ^ 
I ' f l;J:^^%Dre* Or less into the/ latter category. 
This s^traent has come to realize the s-ucc.ess ,that can be 
objfeained through the?^xam systeip.' For him, and apparently \ 
for .a. growing proportion *c5f Japanese youth, this success ^jr^ 
not x^orthvthe high price; they can be content with less in the 
material world so long as it provides the. oppoi'tunity for, 
personal growth aad challenge. If they are f or tunate • enough 
'to succeed, 'they will feel pleased but'' not necessarily . superior; 
some' will .even feel guilty of. having made it whereas others- who 
'seemed to be more .qualified " failed . ' ^ , / 

• Of course, more than egalitarian education lie45 behind 
youth's new preference for personal growth over worldly success. 
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. It is important to ]*ecall- some of the/ changes in family structure- 

s r. ( ^ * ( 

and child^ rearing mentioned in Chapter Four. Prom these, we 

might expect that children are becoming more au^t'pnomoufe arxd 

''henoe analytical, abo.ut their motivations. This has helped them 

to appreciate the extent to which .they are being pushed into ^ 

\ . - • • .• ■ ■ • 

j;bh^ exam system by external as opposed to in^rnal motivational • 

' forces - by the influence of parents primarily and that of peers 

secondarily. Growing nun4)ers of youth are beginning to acknowledge 

that college and fame are, not goals they themselves have decided 

on. This realization llllows tl^ to accept failure .more eksily.^^ 
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• * • * , ' . - V 

.FOOTNOTES ' *' • , ' - 

" " J 

Thomas Rohlenj_who has been conducting -a field study 

.of several Kobe. high schools^ was especially generous and 

J. " « > • . • 

helpful with, his comments. Table 8.4 is identical to' one he 

is publishing in "Equality'bf Educational Opportunity in Japan?" 

Journal of Japanese Studies .. 

Preferential budgeting is discussed and. strongly 



condemned, in Oecd Board of Examiners, Reviews of .National 
Policies for Education; Japan , 19717 

- q ^' ' ' • ' 

-^Shimiz u Yoshihiro. Shiken (Examinations), p. 123. 

4 ■" ■ ^ \- 

Ohashi, Nihon no Ka3^kyu Kgzo (Tlje Japanese Clatis "System), . 

p. , ; we have updated with 1.970 .figures f rdm* the Natix>hal Cehsus. 

^This point was first made by iferHert "j^^assin in "The 

Legacy of the American Occupation." 

6 ■ " ' 

Ko;Jima, Kazuto Sengo Seronshi .(Postwar Trends in Public 

Opinion), p. 83,., • . * '" ' ' 

'7 ' ^ ' ' " ■ ' 

■'For a discussion of the private sector's response, ,, see 

William K. Cummings, "The Japanese Private University'." 

8„ J 
• ^ -"Toritsuko de Yonko dake ya Todai Eiisw, in Kachi 

Nokotte-ira" (only four public high schools, remain among the 

top ten training entrants fro the University of Tokyo), Shukan ' 

Asahi ,- April 9, 1976, p. 131. 

' /^Sasaki Susumu. Koko Kyoiku Ron (Thoughts on High School 

Education), p. 58. ' • . " ' . , 

sjill, the reputation of these schools is such that many 

parents from distant places send their children to sit for the . " 

entrance exaijis. An annual chartered flight takes children from 
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»• HokTceido, Japan"s northernmost island, to sit for the^exam of - 
Nada high school - located 800 miles distant. In 1976, 
of the students attending LaSalle High ^School of Kagoshirsa, - a 
city located on the^ southern tij) of Kyushu island came from a 
different part of Japan. See "Shiritsu Yumei Ko no Pufc'e"i*^Shirabe" 
^ (Inyestigation. of the ■ Parental Background of Children in Famous 
-Private Schools). 'Shukan Asahi , Marich 23, 1967, p. I53, ^ - « 

•'■^This particular 'example, was reported, in one of the< 
newspapers in 1976. For ain evaluation of the accelerated school 
curriculum, see the Japan Teacher's Association survey .reported' 

in Kyoiku Hyoron , July 1% I976. - '^^ 

11" I- . ' . ■ * 

■^Asaihi Shinbunsha, Ima Shogakko de . Vol. I. Traris-laied ' 

as "Teachers, Children, and School," Japan Interpreter , Spring,' 
1974, pp. - 

12 ■ ' ■ 

. .• • There does appear to be a system&ti> bias depending 

on wtio conducts the, survey. Surveys-by governmental bodies, 

anxious to calm public, fears, tend to report low. figures for 

Juku participation whereas P.T.A. and Teacher Union sponsored 

surveys report high figures., 
1? 

-'However, the students in vocational schools tend to 
have higher delinquency rates . In part tixis can be explained 
in terms of background fact'ors such as coming from a low income 
home ,or a broken family. However, frustration related to . ' ' 
^ reduced opportunities for achievement also must play' an important 
role. 

14 ^ ' - 

For trends in thes-e sports events, see Michiya Shinbori 

et al. Nihon no Kjjoiku Chizu; Tajjku Spootsu (Sports and 

Gymnastics in' the Japanese Schools.). - " ■ 
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^^he mass media accounts which we have summarized are 
quick to 'point to these negative consequences stemming from the 
increased proportions of youhg people participating in the exam \ 
competition. However, there is *a positive side which most • r 
critics grudgingly acknowledge. The involvement of youth in 
exam preparation keeps them "oufof trouble." Also, it is often 
m^ioiariilea that the disciplined preparation builds « character. 
Firially/ while youth have to sacrifice in order to prepare for 
the exams, once they succeed in gaining entrance t'o a university, 
they can look forward tp several years of leisurely studentv llf e. 
/ ^See Economic Planing Agency. White Paper .on National 

Life, 1974, pp.. 175- 176. • . . 

,.•,*■ 17 ^ . . * t 

/' . 'Morlkazu Ushlogl et al* "Koko Pushlngakusha Hassei no 

Mecanisumu: Gifu-Ken no Jikei Kenkyu" (The Process of DecVding 

to Forego High School in Glf u-ken) . ' " " . 

•^^^'Shirltsu'Koko'wa 40-manen Jldai" (Private Schbols- 
are -Charging over 400,00'0 yen), Asahi Shinbun . Feb. 7, 1976. ' 

•^^Government Statistics.. 



^^^ccording to one- report, some wl^e collar parents 
spend from 30-40 percent of their income on tljelr children's 
educations see Tsuru Hiroshi. '^ Kokosei no Seikatsu'^to Shlpri 



(Il'fe and'^Psycholo^ of >Hi'gh School Students )'r-P. l64., 



2i : 

rS&§ footnote 9. V. ■ * 
22it,pQ^g^^ 50 nerido no .Piikei no Shokugyoto' Kazoku no 
Kyoiku Kankyo" (The Family Background and Educational Prepara-. 
tion of Students Who Passed the* 1975 University of Tokyo^ 
Entrance .Exam). Shukan Gendal ^ April 8, 1976, pp. 34ff. 
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' . . . ^ • ' • ' • - - 

^Sqihode who subqeed in the exam competition are just as ^ 
likely to haV^e been expo\ed*to the public school's egalitari^m 

N \ * , J 

education as- those who fail. Notitsugu Ishido, a graduate student 
at Kyoto Universityt and my assistant^ investigated the^ school ^-^ 
histories ofV Kyoto University's Class of I979 and found that 95 
\percent had 'attended a* public primary school^ 75 percent a public 

middle school^ and 71 percent a ptiblic high school! Excepting 

\^ . - • * ^ ^ ' - , 

the middle school statistic, these figures .closely correspond^ 



to those for the overall national same-age cohort. * 



2^ "~ ^ 

Suicides ^'bjr- cause are reported in 



•;Masaaki Kate, "Self- destruction' in Japan; A Crbs's- 



Culturai Epidemiological Analysis ©f Suicide^" p. 374. 
<• . . * * ^ ' 

■ • ^^Hiroaki Iwai,' J^elinqCient groups and Organized Crime," 
p. 387. . 



, ^''^Ibid.' ■ , . ^ ■ ' ' 

.28poj. recent trenda in xielinquencjr, Japan Institute of 
International Affairs, White Papers of .Japan 1973.-74 , p. 154. 

29orihara Hiroshi, "Test Jlell" and Alienation, A Study 
of Tokyo Uni\tersity Fre^shmen," p. 235; * . • ■* 

' .3<>Ibid., p. 229. " - 

V 

':^:*-ThjLs is a personal, .communication which I haye summarized, 
in "The Crisis of -Japanese Higher Education." MinerVa . . 

'^^OTlhQ.TQ.y op. clt./ p. 235- • ' ' 

-^•^Surveys repeatedly indicate that Japanese youth i^eiSort . 
they look to education primarily fpr self-cultivation and o£herr 
intrinsic rewards j career goals, are far- down the list on their 
y priorities. » 4 ' . ' ' ' ' 
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^ ' Talcing a view point similar to this, Chrfstie Kiefer 
I portrays the exam system as a separation, ritual* It teaches 
'youth that the a^ult world and the world of their homes ' 
' , o^ejate ^n d*iffe*rent principles, the one- "dry" and demanding^ 
. and th^ other "wet" and supporting/. See, 1 Christie ¥• Kiefer-, 

"The Psychological Interdependence, of Family, \ Scliool, and 
• Bureauora.cy in Japan." - • . . 
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CHAPTER NINE 



EQUA}3lZIlIG SOCIETY 



■ ' Oiir ~-analy3±s-^upr-t^ 
sphbols^ ia conjunction with ot^er socialization agents, are. . » 
creating' a new youth • A , growing proportion of young people 
■affirm individualistic ^ egalitarian^ and participatory values 

that clash with t^e traditional exoectations; of .Taoan^s adult 

institutions/ ' * ^ \ , 

^ " ^ • ^ • ' ' , . . ^ ' 

' * / Therfe' can be little doubt that Japan's young people experi- 

ertde difficulty in *ad jus ting to the adult world* This is illustrated 

\/ . ' ^ ' ' ■ ^ ^ ' . " ■ - 

/in a 1973 survey (conducted by Gallup International) of i*epre- • ^ 

^sentative ^samples, of .youth in eleven societies • On each ^relevant 
question' (see* Table* 9.1.) ilapcuiese youth were far mbre likely to 

. express dissatisfaction 'than the youth of other societies. Japa- 
nese youth ^are e^speciAlly, outspoken on the ^estions relating to ^ 

^adult institutions: 88.5 per cent of the Japanese youth said 
thexr "country does not "sufficiently protect the rights and welfaire 

-of the -people" compeured with only -54 . 4 per cent fot the youth of 

.ecohomieally distressed England who were the second most discont^ent. 
Similarly r 73.5 per cent of the Japanese youth said they were- 
dissatisfied, with society - compared t^o^ only 3 5*7 per cent for the 

\American yottth.whd were* second, tflhile the differences were not . 
astgreat, Japanese youth were also the most disgruntled about 
their employment/ their schools ^ and eveii their family life. 
^ , If there i^ any doubt about the reliability jof these compari-- 
gons/ one heed only con^sider the Japanese' "student revolt of • 
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TABLE 9.1 



A COMPARISON OP THE PROPORTION OP DISSATISFIED 
- JAPANESE-YOOTH-WITH THf^ PROPORTION IN OTHEfe 
ADVANCED SOCIETIES - / 



Question 


% JapanesetrYouth 


Country with Next 
Highest % Dissatisfied 


Dissatisfaction with nation's 
provision for the rights and 
welfare of the people: 


* 

88.5% 


54.4% 


England 


Dissatisfaction with society:' 


73.5 


, 35.7 


* U.S. 


Dissatisfaction with school: 


45.2 


it 

29.0 

» 


France / 


Dissatisfaction with emplo^ent: 


40.0 


24.8 


Framce 


* * 

Dissatisfaction with family, life 
>■ *» - ' 


: 30.6 


10.9 ' 


France 


Dissatisfaction with friends: 


15.8 


8.0 


France 
r 



ft 



ft 
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the late sixties. It was surely 'the longest, most 'disruptive 'to 
society, and most violent of all youth disturljances experienced 
-^■"advanc^d natxons at that time. The intensity /of the Japanese ' 
revolt is a reflection of the dissatisfaction registered in the _ 
Gallup youth- survey. ' • | 

Whatt becomes of youth as they move into tile adult insti- 

' / ' • / 

tutions? Several possible o-utcomtes c^n be imagined: (1) the youth, 

■■•■■'/• -~ - • 

once they experience adult society, "convert" to the adult values; 

, I • 

(2) the youth stick with their adolescent; value|;, but. outwardly 

conform to the norms of adult society; (3). adult society transforms " 

.■^ - * ' ' " ,-■■*■ - I . 

xts structures in order *to accomodate the new youth. * - 

■ ■ ' \ ' 

Several, of the better-known English language studies of » ' 

■ ■ ' . . I . ■■. 

youth's transition to adulthood have minimized the frustration ' 
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the young experience or treated this as* 9, passing phenomena. James 
... • \ . f ^ ' ■ 

Abegglen, in the Japanese Factory ;. devoted detailed attention to. 

the reci-uitment emd training programs of employers without ever 

• •• ■ ' 

• •* ' o ' 

seriously investigating the reactions pf empl^oyees* Rohlen devotes 

more attention to .young people's reactions,' but implies that most 

learn to ad j us t-*; however, it should be pointed out that his §tudy 

focused on a bank, which, of all organizations - is least Likely to 

recruit rebellious individuals. Azxjmxr well 4s' Lif ton^. are more 

•sensitive to the problem encountered by'*youthr but still seem to ' 

conclude that most youth experience tenko (th&t is^- allow* their 

minds to be changed by adult sQciety) 

While these conventional accounts lean .towards either the 

first or second of these alternatives , we find the third both 

theoretically plausible and consistent with a considerable .body 
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of recent evidence. Thus, our objective in this chapter will • 
be^ to advance the proposition that the emergence of the new vouth 



Has caused a. transformation of adult institutions. In particular, 
v^we will cons?.der egalitarian changes in the structure of work 
organization and the distribution of rewards. Also, we will' touch 
on rfecent political. trends and other developments. 

From School to thQ Labor Force ' " ' 

The concern with securing " a good job is a major pre- 
occupation o£ most young pedple.as they plan their last years of 
schooling. '.||preover, . the 'early, yea^^s of work provid^^he setting 
for a dr^atic manifestation of the differences, between young 
and. old. ^.To provide a background foi^ consideration oi this . 
si^ation., let. us first review some general features of the labor • 
market for young people in Japan. - . • ^^ '"^^ 

^ Two distinctive features of this market are (1) the practice-' 
of. allowing only those youths who are in the final year of their 

careers to apply for jobs, and (2) the 
piractice of starting most new jobs in the spring, upon the completion 
of the school yeay. As a result of these practices, most youths 
begin to work only upon graduation from either a jmiior high school, 
a senior hi^rh sqhool, a college, or a university. Until very 

•5 

Recently there was a strong demand for gr»|uates at each of these 
levels. • _ . 

j Governjnent statistics collected from 1959 to 1973 on the job 

' search of middle and high school , graduates indicate that nine out 

of ten found a job within three months of their graduation (see 

Table 9.2). - 
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TABLE 9.2 



DEMAND'SUPPIiY RATIO 'FOR NEW SC HOOL 



GRADUATES AND ■ PROPORTION 
OBTAINING j66S 



Year 



No. of Openings for New Grads/. 
No. of New Grads seeking employment 

Middle School - High School 



^% New Grads obtaining . «' 
'Employment within 3 months 
of graduation " - ^ 

Middle School . High School 



1959 ' 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
JL972 - 
1973 . 



1.2- 


1.1 


.76.4% 


60. 3r' 


1.9 . 


1.5 ' 

0 . 


85.0 


68 • 8 


2.7 


2.0 


85.6 


76.0 


2.9 


\ 2.7 


86.5 


82.3 


2.6 


.2.7 


86.2 


82.1 


3.6 


4 0 






3.7 


3.^5 


92.1 


87.3 


2. .9 


2.6 " 


, 90.9 


' 87.6 


3.4 


3.1 -J , 


9^.0 


86.8 


4.4 


4.4 


92.2 


89.1 


4.8 


. 5.7 


■■■^ 92.6 


88.8 


5.8 


7.1 


99.1 


98.7 -> ^ 


6.8 


8.4 


100.0' 


' 99.6 


5.5 


4 

' 3.2* 


100.0 


99.9 


5.8 


3.1* 


99.9 


ioo.o; 



Source: Japan Labor Statistics / Tokyo: The Japan Institute of Labc^:, 
1974, pp. 58-59 ' ' , . 

Note: The lower figures reflect a new system of reporting. 
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"Of courge , the quality of jobs found by youn^ people 

varies considerably. As in the U.S., indtSstry and "occupation 

' : I : ^ — : 

axe significant determinants of job. quality. .However, for the 

Japanese young person, the specific firms offering jobs are often 

the iaost salient consideration. 'Over the course, of indUstriali- 

zation, an advantaged sector of^ laxg^ businesses and govern- 

mental oraanizations emerged which were able to offer workers ' 
liffetime employment as well as exceptional fringe benefits and 
competitive wages. In contrast to these larger^ employers were 
the more numerous small prganizatipns' that used simple tecHnologies 
and usually offered inferior working conditions. Traditionally 
young people have preferred to become sararlmaih (employees) in 
the leurge- organizations , and structured their educational careers 
accordingly. While contempo'raury' young people sure somewhat more' 
critical of large organizations than earlier generations, the over- 
whelming majority still feel^that large organizations provide the 
best. opportunities, over all. Thus, as in the past, their job- 
seeking 'behavior is initially oriented to this sector."^ 

Anticipating that large organization's recruit on the basis 
of educational qualifications r these young people plan their 
educational careers accordingly, striving. to attend tho^e high 
schools and universities which will lead to the best jobs. These 
considerations are behind the academic competition we documented in 
Chapter Eight. The placement office of the school where a youth 

completes his education serves as the principal intermediary to the 
labor market..- , ' , ' 
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Necessarily, the large organizations cah hire oWLy 



fraction of each year's gradating class. Given the surplus of 
applicants and the fact that a guarantee of lifetime 'employment 
is extended to most new hirees, large orgajiizatioi|B: go about the 
process of selection with great care. In -each organization a 
section headed by a trusted executive exists for this purpose. 
In the summer the firm, advises the personnel office on the number 
of new hires it 'anticipates. The personnel office then informs 
the placement offices of those schools 4nd universities from which 
it prefers to recruit young people. The government and some firms 
ob^serve a policy of open announcements and universalistic evaluation. 
However, the majority of firms restrict their recruitment to graduates 
of a^small niainber of educational institutions , for this saves costs 
in evaluating applicants as well' as yields a ^lore homogeneous 
workforce.. 

Individual employers select recruits from the pool of 

• ' * — 

applicants recpmmended by jAe placement offices of approved schools 
and invite these youths to take written examinations. The exams, 
.primarily test academ*^ achievement; however ^ these days it is hot 
uAcommpn.for employers to include som<a ideological and psychological 
items in the exams • Following the personnel officers evaluation 
of these initial results ^ a small number of semi-finalists are 
invited for interviews .to gauge individual poise and character* In 
addition, corporations hire detective «agjBncies to investigate t;he 

past of promising applicants: e.g., to determine whether they have 

' • ' ' " ' V *^ 

run afoul of the law, what types of . extr.a curricular and political 



actiyi^es they. engaged in during school, what their families are 
like, and whether" they have~had special, health problems . 

Some corporations reject applicants who have black marks 
•in any of these respects. But, .at least in the past, most 
corporations, we'r,e likely ^to employ capable applicants with black 

marks" because they felt confident of their training programs!^ 

- * ! • 

capacity to mold th^e individuals to the corporate way. . This 
attitude rec'Wived articulate dScpression during .the period of the 
recent -student revolt. Many personnel officeirs, admiring the zeal 
of the student leaders , -/reported they were eager to harness that 
energy in the sale of Japahese goods around | the world. The govenv" 

. ■ . ■ V ■ I ; 

ments are, understemdably, less" willing to take these chances. 

Large corporations begin to announce their decisions on new 
hires by the early fall; governments make their decisions by 

i ■' ■ • 

Janueu^y^_^^^uth who learn they have failed to land a job in a large 
organization begin examining other alternatives : : to consider a 
smaller firm or the prospect of setting up an independent enterprise, 
to- join the family business, or to seek further education. Of course 
forvan increasing minority of youth these alternatives are first 
choices. Ih»hormal times, virtually all graduates of the educational 
system will become committed to one or the other of these alterna- 
tives by Marph, the month that most schools and universities hold 
their graduation ceremonies. A few weeks later, those members of' 
the graduating classed who .have elected to jpin the labor force 
will report to their employers. 
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Receiving the New Employee 



While there are a niimber of alternatives, the majority of 
young people begin their work Careers as employees of an organi- 
zation. A norm exists in the- organizational world to t^e ^effect 
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that employers off^ their recruits lifetime' employment. In return, 

i 

recruits are expected to loyally devote their energies to their 
*- empi'oyer. j ■ 

• ■ 1 ■ . ■ . 

These norms 'and expectations, while characteristic of all 

organizations are most firmly institutionalized in the laucge 

6rganizations /where employees from both blue and whi>^te collar ranks 

form enterprise unions to protect their interests. Likewise, 

employers d^elop elaborate measxires to induce loyal service. One 

aspect is the careful process of recruitment we have just reviewed. ' 

Also emplbyers structure pay increases, pensions, and other fringe 

benefits so as to reward those who conform" to the norm. Finally, 

employers' maintain an educational program to cultivate the loyalty 

and the skills of employees. Especially in the large organizations 

of the private sector, new recruits are subjected to an intensive 

educational experience intended tov convert them to the company way. 

Their first day of employment of tejj begins with a speech from the 

president welcoming the new class. Recruits ares then sent off to 

a specialjtraining camp for anyw^iere. f rom a few days to a few weeks, 

although some firms keep their reeruits at these camps for as long^. • 

as three monts. As in military boot camps, recruits rise early, 

exercise, march, s<tng company songs, and attend workshops extolling 

their employer and communicating what is expected of them.^ PoIlow:Uig 

. ■ • rrB65 • 
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this camp texperiende, recruits retrirn tp.a workplace of their new" 
employer where ;they are gradually introduced-to the world -of-work^ 



One aspect. of this introduction is "the rotation of employees 

through ^e various organizational sections in order to acquaint - 

' ■ s ■ 

them with the overall work process, in firms. which engage in 

« . ■ ~ ■ y 

manufacturing or service, it is not uncommon to temporarily assign 
fresh white collar workers to, th6- assembly line or delivery route. 
Former Prime Minister and Nobel Prize winner, Eisaku Sato, spent 
much of his pre-pplitical life in the Ministry of Transportation. 
His first assignment^ after joining that Ministry was to -punch 
tickets at a statiois wicket located in a ru^al 'area._-Hhite collar 
employees of large .organizations may be moved, from "feection to 
section for two years or more without ever receiving an important' 
assignment. . 

Another method of introduction is to link each new. employee 
with a formal sempai (a type of older brother), wko will listen 
to the recruit's problems and offer" advice on succ^'eding in the ■ 
firm. When problems arise, the sempai may eithe/ take the recruit 
out for a drink and console him, or, if nec^sary, reprimand him. 

Individual corporations vary widely in their executidn of 
these programs. Through the mid-sixt^j»s, most co3 operations believed 
these initiation -programs werie effective in directing the moti-^ 
vation of young people towards corporate goals. However, from 
roughly 1965, corporations .began to experience a niimber of problems ., 
with their new recruits. For the first time since' the occupation 
•period (1945-1952) , the turnover rat6 among young employees of 
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large corporations' began to rise. Worker attitude surveys 

indicated rising levels of dissatisfaction, especially among 

TPung .employees. Typical complaints focused on power lessness and 

unchallenging work, excessive. emphasis on human relations and 

Involvement in the company, long hours, "and the inequality in 

. . ■ . ' ^ " • \ 
.pay (by age and rank) . As one exei:utive put it in discussing his 

recent blue. Collar recruits, , ~ \ • 

— „ f y -I ^. c-^ ^ * 

..High school-^graduates ^come in with strong views about 
what work they want to \do~not like the old days, when 
they, were just happy to be part of the company and 
^ willing Jto do wha^tever job was. assigned. ^A'fter the war^ . * 
employment :in a bif company *m.eant security and that was • 
^, what all strived.for . .But:A6w with' economic prosperity • 
to be- experienced eyerj^^where^ Siany young' ^epple^^prefer • 
to wolrk In smaller cpmpamies where they feel thej^'can • * 
develop their' individual talents. And those^,who 'do go- 
to work for the^majo^ companies are^ much more demanding-^ . " 
and if they -don't get it; they are more likely to quit 
.than in the pa^t.'^ , * " ' ^ 
- ' ' "... - " ' * " ** * 

t Eiji^Mlziitani^^ examining the annual employee attitude ^survey 
conducted in- niore ^thai) 1,000 companies from 1959 .to 1972 by the 
Morale Survey Center ij reports that there was a drastic decline in 
-loyalty to ^ one's employer-.^ ^ .^^^^^^^^^ surveys conductef by ^ 
the Productivity Bureau of the Japan Junior Chamber *of Commerce, 
indicates an increasing, proportioh of young people looking at work 

- • •'TO 

as a means to some personal goal rather than as an end in itself. " 
In addition this survey reports a significant drop in the level 
of ambition the new "reciruits to white-collar jofcs. Between 

* " ^ • r 

1970 .and 1974 , the proportion expressing an interest in becoming' 
ail executive declined from 44V to 30%;' 
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' The Response of Modern Sector Employers ' 

« • 

Aleunned by these recent trends, employers have responded 
in a variety of ways. While no one response has 'Been found to be 
most typical, it is useful to list the variations' 

17 "One widespread response has been to improve' the tech- 
niques for selecting new recruits. Corporations have increasingly 
enlisted the aid of such companies as Japan Recruit, Inc., which 
' specialize in the^ development aijd administration of personnel 
testing. Apart' from their testing service's, these companies have 
also developed various journal^ and workshops which corporate ' 
.personnel meuiagers avidly, consult for infoxnnation regarding'.the 
recruitmeht of . the ideal epiployee. •« ' • \ 

2. Many corporations, have attempted to strengthen the^r 
recruit training programs . Through the late sixties , corporate 
expenditures per recruit^ have substantially increased. At~the ; 

same time, many conrporafeions have restructured the curriculum of 

' ' . . \ / ' ' • ' • ■■ ■ 

these programs in order/ to combat head-on the new ideas of their 

... / ' ... , . 

recruits. Frager and Rohlen note that... .• 

; during the sixties many large firms, includiiig about 
' one-third of tho^^e enrolled in the Industria|l Training 
^ • . Association ( sanigyo kunren kyokai) -in 1969/ Icarae to* 
institute seishin^related activities as elements in 
tijeir introductory training programs/ particjularly those 
for men. The variation in actual practices ifrom company 
to company appeared to be large'. The bank we studied ' 
in detail, for example, featured an extrordinary 
elaboration of aeishin-oriented activities over a 
three-month training period, yet such intensity is not 
typical. It is more common to find one or two weeks ' ' . 
given over to .such activities as zazen, a marathon, 
other endjirance tests, or brief training visits tO" 
Japan's /Self --Defense Force camps. " 
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However, it may well be that these training programs,, even *. . 
after, being upgraded, .have littlie effect. Research 6n^ intentional 

adult resocialieat ion indicates the best results are. achieved 

• • I • ' . ■ 

when subjects are placed in imfamiliairi stressful conditions which '• 
dispose th^ to solicit fivor f rom the^ individuals in charge of " / 
the program.. Ideally, the subject's' daily activities should- be / 



structured in a manner that continually confronts the individual 

.'•)>■ " < ' 

With the resociali?2ing message; diversions must be minimized. The 

\ 1- . . I ■ . . ' , ' 

Japanese company training programs > rkther than isolating particular 
recruits €or intensive resocialization sessions, allow them to 
spend most of- their time with fellow .age-mates who tend^to share; 
their values. Moreover apart from a few. hardships such as marching 



and exercising r the campsf avoid generating feelings of stress* 

1* • ■ ' f ^ 

After recruits leave the camps for their new workplaces, the oppor- 
tunities for resocialization diminish. At the workplace , resociali- ^ 
zatjion lessons from supervisor's and Isempai take up only a fraction 
of each individual's time, the rest Being devoted to mastering the 
work routine and associating with workmates. *>f - 

*' ■ . ■ I. * : 

\^ Most recruits * rightly feel that developing godd relations 

wxthv fellow age-mates may be more important for their long-term 

^ V . • * • " ' 

- adjustment to the company than getting along with their boss* 

Thus, most of their free time is spent with those who share and 

support their ^values* Consequently r despite thet coiisiderable 

amounts offmoney and time t^at corporations devote to their company 

training ptograms, it is doubtful these *ave much effect on the 

values of young, people • At best, the pJograms solidify friendships" 

f 

among recfiits and ^familiarize them ^witH the company and its 
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expectatiohs. A few quit; others endure; and still others * 
complain." ' » ' • * • 

.3. Many .corporations, recognizing the limitations of a ,y 

/• 

efforts to change the t)ersonalities of new recruits v have. initiated 
^ internal reforms to matke working conditions more agreeable* Some 
firms r especially those in fii^gh technology industries , have 
curtailed their "training camps and job-*training programs and tried • 
to move new employees. more rapidly into responsible jobs. On. the' 

assumption that the apparent "loss of ambition" of new recruits * 

. * • ^ * * . ' ^• 

can be partially attributed to thei^ realistic apprais^al of declining 

opportunities for promotion r some firms have increased the ratio of 

executive' and managerial to o;:dinary* staf f/ jobs* v 

According to Shinichi Takezawa, 'the# mid-sixties witnessed"" 

a major movement to introduce .various features of job redesign* 

Two of the most common features are^e emphasis on participation 

in decision-making and small-groupism ( shoshudan^slmgi) • . Sboshudan- 

shugi refers to management's effort-to fostef 'smallv intimate, 1 

face-to- face groups aitlong employees* In the case of blue collar 

workers, members of a common gr9up may not only- work together, ^ 

but also be assigned adjacent'-xooms in'/tjie compatoy dormitory • 

VJhen the company changes its production routine,^ the members of ^ . 

particular^ small groups will be transferred ^s a group- to new work* 

* 14 » I * 

assignments* Some companies .implement group incentive schemes * 

• ' - • - ' 15 

to motivate groups. ^to- work together and increase productivity* 

The goal of small-groupism is to-combjat potential feelings of iso- • 

latipn and atomization by building* meaningful social ties* -Cole" 



notes* how Japanese management increasingly involves work groups. 

<» ' , . . 

in. decision-making through the encouragement of zero defect and 
•quality cbntrql circles."'*^ These. various reforms are said to ' 
^ have contributed significantly to the improvement of morale and the 
reduction of turnover • , ' * 

■ ' . ' ' ' . ■ r . 

Throughout the organizational world there has been an effort - 
to reSuce the more abrasiye aspects of hierarchical authority 'as 
well as to eliminaj:e the^ symbols of executive privilege* One bank , 
. ,pr,esxdent relates that he looked forward to the privileges of being 
at trfe tope having a chauffier^ arriving late' at the office^ golfing 
xn the afternoons ^ and behaving arrogantly . towards subordinatjas • 
V But by the time he became president r things had changed* He was 

expected to set a good example by arriving first and leaving last 
y and found that » his employees wished to^be addressed in a soft and , 
fest>ectful manner. Other Executives tell of new limits on thpir 
expense accounts and of pressure to ride J)ub.lic transportation to 
work (as do the mayors and many top officials in Japan's large 
cities) It seems ^ there has been a substantial transformation of 
workplace relations. i - - 

' ^ With the recent overseas expansion of Japanese firms r ... 
Westferijers have been, able to glimpse Japanese quality* Louis 
Kraaf in Fortune magazine describes a U.S. factory run by "Japanese - 
management", where all emp;^oyees through the lower managerial ranks 
are r^auir.ed to wear identical work jackets; all workers,, skilled 
or otherwise, are expected to clean up their vrork area rather than 
leave this ''dirty work" for sweepers and janitors; and the desks 
of most \ white collar employees are located in large and' noisy offices 
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American workers, more accustomed to status distinctions and a 
minute division of labor, feel uncomfortable with these .practices. 

• ^ ' / • 

Along with refonhs to decentralize authority and increase 
the participation of new xecruits, corporations have attempted to 
introduce procedures to reward individual ability. Such pro- ^ 
ceSures were developed in the late fifties .when corporate leaders 
were iinpressed with America's more rational principles of management. 
Employee enterprise uhion^, with 'the support of younger members 
who stood to gain the-mos/C from the merit system, resisted these, 
reforms because, among other reasons, they were inegalitarian. 

* Anothei; objection was that merit rating would excessively^increase 
the authority ^f sinpervisors as well as generate unpleasant rivalry 
pnbng employees. While jnost firms did introduce some 'form of metit^ 
rating into their procedures for determining promotion and salary, 

-*here has been little effect. Supervisors have felt constrained to 
give virtually identical ratings to their subordinates or else risk 
damaging work group harmony. Hhus, studies show that merit ratings 
rarely account for more than 5 per cent of the. variation in 
'individual salaries. ^ ' ' * 

A final area of recent change^ promoted by the unions, has 
been the reduction of wage differentials. Japan's "enterprise unions 
which include all blue and white collar workers of a particular 
enterprise, were created immediately after World War II. Frmn the 
begxnnxng, union leaders expressed a strong ideological interest 
in equality j and caused a number of egalitarian changes: b;Lue and 
white collar came to be designated by a common term (shain) and 
their wage differentials decreased; salary differentials based on 
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university of attendance were abolished; and welfare benefits 
became more widespread. Over the course of the postwar period^ 
unions have continued to press for greater equality in the treat- 
ment of employees • 

Recently^ in conjunction with a surplus of ^hite collar 
labor and a shortage of blue collar, there has been a precipitous 
decline in white coll^ar-blue collar wage differentials;^^ The * 
egalitarian values of the young dispose them to accept these 
.changes even when it means their relative benefits decrease. 

An additional issue in, the area of wage differentials is 

the discrepancy in the wages paid to new workers relative' to those 

> * • 

with seniority. From a strictly economic. view ^ it is doubtful that 
the annual seniority increments are justified; at least in the 

,'blue collar ^ranks, the marginal returns to experience rapidly 
decline after approximately five years of service. .The differentials 
were intended as a means of curtailing turnover by offering, cumu*- 
lative rewards to loyal employees^ and came to be valued by the 
older workers. Today's youths on the. other hand^ are more ambivalent 
about .a lifetime commitment to a single ""firm^ and question the / 

^ justness, of paying older worker^ more. Management^ anxious to 1 
please youth and concerned, with the escalating cost of the seniority- 
based wage system as the labor ^force ages^ has been responsive to 
the young worker's demands. 

*4. A* final strategy has- been' to increase investment in 
sensitivity training programs at lower- and middle-management levels • 
for improving supervisory Tespon^e to employee problems. According 
to one survey,, tl^is is currently the most prominent educational 

* • 
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ram that corporations sponsor. As cbrpojcations face the 
^loss of many new recruits despite their resocializing efforts, it • 
ikes more sense to invest in management sensitivity programs than 
m training programs 'for new workers. 

Parallel Developments Outside the Modern -Sector • 

" ' ' ■ ' >v 

, In the past, young workers wished to enter the itiodem sectof 

• ■' ^ - " . ■ 
because. it provided the greatest prestige, security, and income. 

^The majorit:f of today's youth . still- view the mpdern 'sector as a 
preferred place of employment for these same reasons. The new 
youth, however, have-forwied reservations about modern organizational 
life.. They find that .large organizations are 'not especially 
responsive. to their Jieed for "challenge, ' nor are they tolerant of \ 
^expressions of individuality. Moreover, given their internalization\ 
of -the egalitarian sentiment, youth resent working at the bottom 
of a hierarchy which, in their min'", provides excessive privileges 
to those with rank and seniority. , ' 

Many -young people have begun to evaluate seriously the ^ 
employment opportunities provided by smaller enterprises. While 
these fi^s can not offer such traditional rewards^ as pres'tige or 
security; among young people sucK' considerations are declining 
.in importance. On the other hand, the smaller firms provide "bigger 
• jobs" with more challenge and responsibility at a much earlier stage 
of employment. . They pi'ovide a more personal atmosphere and recently 
Have come to offer starting wages and salaries competitive with 
those in the modern sector. 
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. y A young recruit is less certain of -his future yhen he joins' 
'/'... ^ ' . ... 

a small enterprise* If the enterprise falters or goes bankrupjb... ' ^" 
^ ^ \ ' _ ' * • , ^ " ' ^ 

the young employee may be out of a job* On the other hand, if the 

firm does well, the young cantiployee can hope for rapid advancement 

l^m income and status • - Because a \ small' firm offers its employees^v 

less security than a large firm, employees can feel freer to leave 

their ^ifm and take up a new job in a^ workplace iiK>re to \:heir 

liking* Also*, working in, a small firm provides the type, of 

wholistic experience an individual finds useful if he plans to 

Start an enterprise of .his own. . , 

i ■ * . I <' 

• Several surveys suggest that young people adjust more easilv 
to small and medipm or-gani^ations than to large orgamizations. 

Quantitative analysis shows that after differences in income are 

' . t ; ; - # 

controlled, the young express greater satisfaction. with working 
conditions and other features of sifilfiCler organizations* . Govern- 
ment labor statistics revealed d-net outflow of laborers from small 
to large enterprises through the early sixties However, the 
pattern has since reversed* Growing numbers of workers, particularly 
the young who' take their first jobs -in large enterprises, are 
leaving within a two-*year period, and joining smaller enterprises 
where they" hope to find more compatible work. The direction of this 
Tabor flow can be partially explained by the observation that people, 
go where the job's, are. However, ,this economic explanation implies 
that values. do not .influence the flow» A number of labor market 
analysts question the economic explanation on this basis. They 
suggest on^e reason why more jobs are being created ^ in the smaller 
enterprises is that entrepreneurs recogni^ze^ the compatibility between 
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organizations of small scale and the needs of the new, workers. 
Analyzing the problem of motivation and the implications of new 

technology/ some analysts even claim that the age^of the mammoth 

27 * 
organization is now passing* - , * - 

Generally speaking^ small »and ^medixxtn ^sized organizations 

cannot afford to spend as much time on labor recruitment or training 

'as the large firms. Rather than use formal tests to ^select personnel^ 

they are more likely to rely, on informal means, such as the recom- 

mendations of friends and acquaintances. This particularistic mode 

of, selection has the virtue of - establishing personal ties between < 

the new recruit and his workplace. In. the case of the small 'enter- 

prise, the firm's size facilitates the interaction and the. development 

of close relations between members who come much closer t6 approaching 

a natural community. We might observe that it is especially' under 

such diffuse and personalized conditions' that members, are susceptible 

to each other's influence. Ironically, while smaller firms *devote 

less time and money to training and resocializing recruits than 

large firms, their capacity to exert liftoral influence on new members, 

is greater. It- is partly duetto this reason that young people, 

after working ih*^^aller ^organizations, come to espouse somewhat' 

more traditional, less egalitarian values than their age-mates in 

' ' ' ii 

larger organizations. 



J 

Other Illustrations of the Influei?ce of Youth ^s New V^alues 



Young people also express their values in deciding where 
to live. Erofjtiuch of the modern period", they have bee.n attracted 
to the glitter anfi opportunity of the large cities*/" However, in 
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the late sixties demographers began to observe a "U-turn": 

tendency for increasing niimbers. of peopXe to. move back to the 

smaller, towns and rur^l areas after a few years in. the big cities 

/Behind t^is' trend is the growing intej:efiL Of yotmg^eople in livinc 

_.a_more- fulfilling life. While Icur^^ life^'may not provide as much 

excitement, glamour, or fortune, Zt ,does allow people to\work in. 

smaller and more huxaanistic workplaces, to walk or cycle' ea^work, 

to^ devote more time • to r family and community life, and to pursue 

butdoor hobbies, such- as mountain; climbing and fishing. 

While young .people have come to look more -favorably on^ 
' " >- - ' . ' • * , . 
employment, in small urban' enterprises, their attitudes toward 

agricultural employment provide an exception. They jrightly estimate 

that agriculture will not- provide as high al staxid.ard »pf living as 

other jobs,- and the:^ doubt* that it will prJyide jnuch intrinsic 

satisfaction . There is a tendency for' those youth who remain in 

agriculture to have been least affected by the .new egalitarian 

education and to, most strongly affirm traditional familial values. 

Ihcfse young people who remain in the rural* areas seeJc t^' 

introduce new ways of organizing production — combining . farms , . 

establishing c^ooperatives, etc.l — that will promote productivity.. 

While some are successful in these endeavors , many others leave 

'. ' . " 

after a few years to join thjeir classmates in the non-agticultural ,, 

labor force. The extent, to which.' youth have abandoned agriculture 

£s truly astounding. In 1965., for the first time in modern Japanese 

« » , ' ■ . * . 

his to!t:y,, there was an actual decline in the number of farm households 
Some rural areas have experienced serious depopulation, with the 
local* villages beifig composed almost exclusively of older people. 



The Political Orientations of Youth ' ' ■ 

Going back to the period immediately .after .World War II, vye.; 
might recall that the «new "Peace Constitution" , the democratic v 

schools, the labor unions, the progressive "income tax system; the / 

^t. ■ ^ ' » ' ' ' - 

break-up of the zaibatsu, and universal suffrage were introduced 

in Japan by the American^ Occupation at a time when Japanese conser- 
vative forces were powerless. To effect its reforms, the Occupation 
sought the support and counsel of Japan's liberals and others .further 
to the left. Thus, in a sense, the. Occupation's reforms we're the 
reforms of the left, a fact that becameSixceedingly important over 
the postwar period . 

It was not long before' the consdQrative forces regained 
their strength and began considering steps to dismantle the Occupation.' 
reforms. From 1948, the conservatives obtained a majority of the 
representatives in both houses of the national Diet and in. most 
of the local governments. Immediately, <?teps were taken to limit' 
the strike rights of unions, to reduce the autonomy of the schools 
and to remove the controls on private enterprise; constitutional 
amendments were even contemplated. While the conservative camp was 
complex and included men with a variety ideological concerns 
and interests, it would be fair to say the ..conservatives were declaring 
war on the spirit of the Occupation's reforms. 

» 

Each attempt by conservatives at' counter-feform was vigorously 
opposed by' the leftist •;ies, which received support .from such . " 
groups as the federated labor unions, the Zengakuren stud.ent movant, 
ajid various associations of intellectua-ls. The confrontation led to 
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TABLE 9.3 

WHICH POLITICAL PARTY 00 YOU SUPPORT? ' 
PER CENT WHO^ INDICATED THE LIBERAL-DEMOCRATIC PARTY 




Survey Date 


20-24 


25-29 


30-34 


Age Group ' 
35-39 ^40-44 


45-49 


50-54 


55-59 


1953 . ; 


. .' 30 


42 


32 




34 


r~-- 

\ 39 


37 


37 


■ 1958 


31 

i 


37 


38 


44 


41 


41' 


1^63 ' . 


27 


38 


38 


< 

40- 


51 


45 


48 


. 55 . 


1968 


29 




35 1 42 


43 


48 


52 


48 


1973 ' ' 




25 


r 

29 1 31 

i 


39 


40 


42 

f ■ 


45 



60+ 





39 


- - -'f^— 


41 








38 


57 


50 


52 


43 










47 )• 


56 


52. . 


41 




48 




• 35 
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. a clean split in the Japanese polity between the progressive forces 
for democracy and equality and the conservative forces of reaction. 
The~critical issue in this struggle was the" "set of values that the 
Japanese go'verhment should ' support : Should. Japan promote the 
traditional values of collectivism, national strength,'. hierarchy, 
and.egonomic competition, or the new values of indlvlJualism, parti- 
cipation j ^nd -equality? As Watanuki has obseirved, the fifties__was 
an era of -cultural 'politics. \^ ^ . " 

A political debate focused' so heavily on these- abstract 
issues was bQund to wane. One df the fundamental problems faced' 
by the conservatives was "that their values simply^ did no fappeal 
to the young_.^Thls-should .be evident from our discussion , of the 
values taught in Japanese schools. Table 9.3 presents the proportion 
of respondents in each of the f ive^ na.tlonal surveys who prefer the ^ 
conservative -party. In eacK survey the :^oiinger respondents show 
far less. interest in the conservatives than the older, and> a§ we 
move from 1953 to 1973/ we find declining support for the conservative 
party among the' youngest (20-24) age group. . * 

L " ' ' ' 

' while this statci of youthful disaffection was somewhat - - 
disturbing to conservatives, it did not deter 'tl)6m from addressing 
their traditional constituencies through the J^f if ties and into the 
sixties. During "this period, the coSiserva^ives promoted .agricultural 
t)rice supports and loan ^programs for ^malX businesses, and attempted 
to serve the interests of big business. / At the sam3 time,' they peri- 
odically attempted to challenge^ the labor unions and other progressive 
forces: .for exeunple, over performance ratings for teachers in 1958^ 

4 1 • • . « 
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the U.S. -Japan Security .Treaty Renewal in 1959,* and achi^ement v 
tests, for. students in 1961. 

Many within ,the conservative camp, however, took a dim view 
of such confrontations. These critics, often called 'Moves" , felt 
that ;the opposition was in Japan to stay and that^the political 
survival' of the conservatives rested on a Bismarckian approach of 

promoting "progressive" legislation,; Due-tC'the growing influence 

of the dovesT'the conservatives supppried comprehensive health 
insurance_arid_j50ci-al'^ecurity in i960, and' various, other items 
of welfare legislation since then. .This moderate wing has worked ' 
for a continuation of some of the Occupation's legislation, such 
as the progrrjssive income tax, and "has pursued less militant rela- • 

tioHS with certain opposition groups, notably the teachers? union 

32 * * , . . * 

and the studentr. The' doves' accurate perception of the changing 

values of - Japanese youth has led them to promote more moderate and 
egalitarian policies. " ^ . / 

Through these tact;ics/ the ' conservatives have attempted to. 
neutralize, value politics and make themselves more attractive to 
the youiig* In one sense, /they have succeeded. . Young voters are 
less likely than in the past-jto associate the conservatives '.with 
traditional iralxies, and more likely to view the socialistjs and 
other' pro^e^sive parties in a critical ^ght. While these policies 
have not increased conservative support among the young, they have 
not d:;iven potential followers into the arms of their principal rival 
the' socialists-. Instead, some young have turned to the Clean Govern- 
ment Party (Komeito) and especially io the Communist Party. However, 



the most pronounced trend axn^g--i^BW xroters is .away from politics. 
..in. general. Whereas^irT.953 only 15\per cent of tlie 20-24 year 

Olds saidjthey were undecided^ ^the proportion rose to /si per cent 

. " 33 * i <? \-'* / 

-^n 1973, When asked in- 1953 how determined they were to vote, 

54 per'cent of the young age ^group said they would m^e. .every 

I ' * • • 

effort; in 1973 this proportion declined to 23 per cent. Most of 
the young people^ said^ they would at least try to vote, but a growing- 
proportion ,{up €r9m 4 per cent in 1953 to 17 per ceni: in 1973) 
flatly staged that they were disintereiste'd. ^ ' 

Cl^^rly, many of the new voters^will begin voiing as th^y^- 
grow older, and many will lean to the left. 'The dayjs of Japan's 
conservative party thus seem, numbered. It is still tpo. early to 
predict tjhe future of^ Japanese politics once .the conservatives fall, 
but one 'thing ds pertain: • future regimes will pay more attention 
to the voice of the new generations.^ *\ ^ 



The Government's Youth Poli cy . , , 

Japan ?s progressive and ultrar-conservative political parties 
devoted considerable energy to reaching out to .the young. The 
^socialists ^have relied on thexr contacts with thfe Japan Teachers 
Union and oth^ party-affiliated unions to reach^o^uth iir^the^^£lu^ 
and* the workpla^^. ' The congmir^i-sts' Tia^^ and money 

to^ajching youtiS oil the universities; on many compuses their s..tudent - 
afjEi^jratgsT^he ' minsei / , contirol the local self-goverftment' ass6ciations. 
As a 'contribution to the p^rty, youth deliver the party paper, Aka- 



hata^ t'o^fiome 4 million homes^ daily. Similarly, the Komeito^^ 
sponsors a youth groy^ as does its kindred religion, the Sokka Gakkai*. 

■■ 'v' 

■ ■ • .. -383 : ■ ■ ■ ■ 0/f . 



'. ■■ - i ■ 

• Relative to these opposition groupa, the conservative 
political organization has assiimed that its influence in so many 
of the formal organizations* of education and woiic provides suffi- * 
cient contact with youth; thus, the conservatives have made no 
special effort to create youth associations, especially in the 
\arban areas. It may well, be that the "more vigorous effotts of the 

' " f 

. .peripheral parties have influenced the anti-conservative trends in-^ 

youth values and voting w^ have observed. We might < also surmise 

» . i' 

, that the left!s efforts to mobilize youth. eire an important intfredient 

» • r* > f ' , 

underlying the relative equality of political participation in Japan./ 
By and large/ the left has tried ta mobilize 'youth, housewives, afid 
other, marginal groups that have lower social status; in recent 
years these efforts have been particularly iSuccessful. ■ People's 
movements have* become a. significant political f orCe in th^jffapan 
of the seventies. In contrast, the conservatives have tended to 
tely on tradi-tibr. L groups such as local rotary club; , farmers' 
associations, and each politician's kognkai (support group) ; Ibut * 
these gi^coip^^^jihi mainly located in rural areas', have weakened . 

^'±TClcec^xit^''yBar3 . Equality in Japanese political pa^^^-^cipition, v 

^•^* " • > ^ • / 

^"*then, stems from the upsurge of the I'eft's youthful ^appo^t and the 

decline of the conservatives' older groups. 

Over the past" few years, .however, it would appear, that the 

conservatives' have begun to re-orient their policy toward youth. 

One new talctic has been. the, effort to strengthen their influence 

ovpr Y^uth in those formal areas they control.. For example, they 

have preasured the Ministry of Education to intensify its censorship^ 

of school ' textbooks; the* well-known lenaga case is a. reminder. 



♦ The^iii ^thrust of the cejispr's judgmerit was that' lenaga's 

•'•Japanese 'history textbopk placed too strong^ an empriasiS on th€' ' 

. people'**^ rofife' in buy.ding'the Japranese na't:ion and 'did not*show Enough 

?^§speot for.Vthe. enjperor, 6r the nation. Inf addition, the* conser-| 
• . ' \ «■ ' * ' ' - ^. ' - •. % • 

ifv^tives ha^re devotied,con^derable effort ^tpwards formalizing the 
- ' / * * . ■ , ■ • <iti ' " • ' 

post of headi ^ acher. 'i$ the/ ^chooi^ . ',^he conse rvatives * underlying 



• ^ectation i> that the position yill enable them to exert more 

. \ '' \ ' . ■ ■ . ■ \ . ' 

pre'spure on teachers to adhere to governme^l^ educational policy. ' 

• in the lenaga' case, the government aet with a surprising' judicial 

. setback, and in the struggle over head teachers', less than- cfnd-third 
. *of ^Tapan* a prefecture^ have thus far implWmented the. central 'order. 

' Another tactic d!§- conservatives has been.to construjtt youth/ 

• ■ - ' ' - ' .* ■ . ' ■ ■ ■ . - . - - 
recreation centers ' throughout the country. . The most .cortspicuous 

^ ^ ^. . ' 

of tjiese is located near the Naljaho station of. the Chuo Train Line • 

. • • ■ 

in Tokyo'. The center stands som^ 20 stories tall and includes a 
main gymnasium, an Qlympic-sisjed swiSbing pool, facilities for a 
,grea1i variety Of indoor spprts, -reading rooms, .banquet halls I * ' 
' wedding rooms, an active club System, and a small kotel service; ' 
.the total cost -was upwards of $25 million.- Hidetoshi Kato has 

• observed that no b;fcher government otftside the socialist camp has 

\, . " * • • . ■ ■ . 

devoted so much money and organizational effbrt- to .contain and direct 

the -energies of. its youths However, despite the attractions of • - 

Nakano .and .other cen^rs-, they are only -one among many "otitlets*^ 

•. . - ■ " •. - ^ . * ' 

Inhere yo,uth'seek rfecreation. It is thus doubtf u^ that such youth 
. programs will have .mufch, bearing on Japan's 'future. ! ' 
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other Egalitarian Trends ^ • 



^- As hew cohorts of ^\u^g j>^ople inculcate^- with egalitarian 
and indiyidualisti'c values move into society.'' they initiate, changes/ 
in sev.era;t other Respects . dedferring p€ no^^ 1' ■ • ' ^ ' 

• Language Usage. The traditional Japanese • language 

jnc]jided at. least fi^^ 
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• ■ supposed to be used depending on one's. status, th* person to wl^om ., • • 

. 9ne -talked, and thfe person or situation discussed. Today, roost • 
, • Japanese hivp a forking con^^ of no ^Jkire than, three levels ,ra|id • 
they often,. fail tq even use. these properly". Thus., ^id^s ate 
, only mildly .deferential to their bossesj wives trdat tteir husbands 
. ^ ad equals? and children demean their fathers. -Without a doubt, 

-social relations conveyed' through language usag^ h^ve.been levelled.^® 

" 2. Family Fo CTiation and ^Structure . ' In- Chapter Pour we '» 
observed -that young people havte become ^increasingly assertive.in '^e • ^ - 
^erci^e of mat^e selection and that family structures ^veMjecome . v,- ^ 
. ' / more egalitarian con^ar^ t^^ 6|urli«^ periods. These changes" are - ^' 

• Strongly 'influenced by the new values „ of postwar youth. with 

• other-changes we-are considering,, a ^feedback process- is operaUve: 

■ ' nex ybuth mature to form egalitarian 'families* w^th children who, ' • 
; . because of their Varly family ex]^erience*s, develop .even strpnger 
Egalitarian an^ 'individualistic 'orientations thlwi their parent*. .... 

• • 3.'^ Occupational. Pr^sticye. .In 'chapter Sciven we observed how 
yqung people are developing a more' egalitarian view of occupations • ♦ ' 

. than their parents. . This new orientation fieipf to -explain their 
willingness' to enter/ jobs that traditionally were consid&e^ low . 



I. 



I 

7- 



4 



I- 



V in 5re9tige, i,,.ew ^ jo^)s 'in the sftall auid ,mediiani' ;entirpnses". in ^ • - 
' »that^chap.ter we aljjo ixoted thatVounger peopl^ ,t5&iid to mak4 -fewer ' . " , 
. s^arp, distinctions wheix^rating- thjeWestigte of oocupal^lotis . , As . ' " ; /• 
the^^adult popvlati^n.comiBs^to 00^ ' ■ ; 

egaiitAriaii pef ^p'tiyes\^we anticiAe a gradual; levelling ortfie- ; 
pccupationa, prestige hierarchy.? A deWte- tre^d, in that directiari' 



already evide|feO" 

>^ ; • ' ■ ■ \ » • ' ■ . 

• ' . The first occupational" prestige .sufyey was conducted in -C 

. Japy in ijss -bylthe , Japan -Sbciological A&s\ciation.* tWenty yearS 
latef a -replication suivey wa^ performed, (sellable 9. "4) for thV\ 
pre'atige; scores. In comparing the two se€s' of /torestige 'scores . 
we$iiote W the higher prestige- occupations haveVeclined several - 
'.points while li^w^r prestige occupations have risen\ The only ^ 

,ot^^ society where similar ^Veiling has been reported is,.Poland; 
in- Poland's case > the shift f^om a capitalist to a communist regime , . 

was an important c^clitionirig f actor. -\ ' . \' • 

\. ' . * •' ' , ' ^ — - "^JCr • >'"^^*. ■ • . 

. • * ^ - Inctoe Equality. MucK of,the recent discussion of ■ ' ' 

\ec{tiality in . advanced Western societies hcjs focused -on= income equality. ' 
It thixs seems ^roppiate- to conclude? the analysis of social change ' - 
by, providing; spme, summary' indicatioj of the isltu'ation in Japan/, ^ / ' , 
Several of the developments le have discUssid in. this chapter- 
decreasing 9ccupation-. and^ age-based lage differentials, improved-^ 
social welfare benefits,,, the' progressive taxation systeta--impiY a- 

•trend towards increased income equality.-. ^ > , / 

> • ' ' ■ ■. ' ' ■'. ■• 

National sta-feistics on .persohal . income distribution a^ • 

di$£4cult tof compare.' However, economists who^ have worked with 
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this data .seem -t-Q agree that, contempoiarjf Japan has^one of thefmost 

V-'-' •• • ' 



Occupation ' ' } . v • , Japan 55 - Japan 75 Japaii 7> minus 
4inive2?8i' 



^tsi-ty-aprpfessor- 



Japan 



'.doctor 

.' .«lty departnient chief - 

«oiapahy. depai?tifeent 'chief 
' civil iftngi^ieer:^ . 
: mech^cai engijieer, , ' 
, temple p'riest - ' 
: teacher , . • 

•mpXoyee in large con^^any 
, policeman « . 

^ maaager of a small^hop 

e?imer farmer . , . . / 

rail^y jstation employee 

barber - 

Joiner-; 

auto; mechanic ^ 

truck driver 

carpenter 

lathe worker ' • * 
.'insurance agent ~ ^ 
typognipher . 
fishermem - . . = 

worlcer in U bread factory, • 
c.lerJf::in a small shop 
.spijm^r' * . 

tenant farmer • 
coal 'miner 

/ ]K>ad mender^. ; • , 
street salesman 
cpal dealer 




Source* Japai;!. 55 reported in Shigeki Nishi^ira. -L<j Prestige 

.. Social des aifferentes •professiohs--l*;evaluation.populalre • 
an Japon,'* RevuQ. Praneai ge Soaiblogte . Vol-^ NoS 4, 1968. 

^V???* •'^P*'*, 75 ^®Po^*«Sl. i'*'om recent lation^ . 
. . mobility ^urv?ey,. ' ' ^ . . . , 



. TABLE, 9*5 ' • 

\Glkf COjBFPICfENTS^ fOR PERSONAL INCOME 
, DISTRIBUTION ' IN . SELECTED COUNTRIES • 



Coi% 



Japan 

• Praiice 

• Getnany 
= Italy 

"Austra|.ia 

iQana^ 

. Flfliand 

' N^therXand 
Norway, 
Svreden 
Czeqhoslo 

/Hunfi^ry 




\A11 Incomes 



Wage rand Salary 
Incomes ' - 

0.2i ^ 

0tl9— ~ 



0.28 



0.37 



'V. 



0 

0.40 ] 
0.18 • 

0.54 . V- 
o.'4o ' ^ 

0.2l> V 
0.26 .\ 



O.'fO 

006 
0.19 . 
0.^5 



Source » ^Andrea*' Boitho , " j'^oan : An to onoina.^- Stt^ev n' 1 933-1 973 » 
Oxford Uftiversity ^Press, 1975» P« '>t»^V .. 



London: 
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^e<iual distributions pf all' idvanced sbcieties.^^ Gini indexes^ " 
,.compjited by^Bpltho fVr selected;, countries, are ptesented in."'. 
. Tabiis d ...5.; After qonsfiderixig the /ef f ects ' of unreported property . 
^income and entertainment allowances, the diffcsrential effects'^ 
of 'income tax^ systems,' and ."the impact of unreported cases, ' ' ' . 
•Boltho concludes: * ' ^ . ^* 

. O n balance, some upward adjustments of Japan's j^igiites 

iTrTab33B-9T5-ffia^rb-e-Wier^2Kted. But a number ofpoints--^ 



. . militate in an opposite direction. , / 

. ' ".Impressionisticallv assessing various /consider*- . 
tions set out,.abpye> tSerefdre, ;a tentative conclusion ' ' 
M^ht not be ^ery- different from the one originally pro- 
• posed; Assuming thaf the internatorial data Assembled ■ - 

are^ reasonably reliable > Japan's. persqnal infadme distri- ^ 
, bution. While not necessarily the most equaJc'Xin the 
world, i"8 among vthe more. equal ones in developed 'countries, 
■ ;awite the 'dualism', of -the economy. And Jap^i's degree 
of equality is particularly evident at the /bottom of the. 
, income acali?. The .'share, of incom*Lobtained by the top i ' ■ 
5 or 10 per c6nV. of howseholds .is not verjf different ftom 

relatively 'egalitarian' market economies" 
liKeT Australia or Norway. 4^ / . 

. * ' \ ^ ' J* ' / • ^ * ' 

Bolth'o • observ.es that -the Gini indexes for Japah were-quite large ^ 
" * ■ . ■ ■ ' ' ■ '■ . . ' ' /' ■ » . ■ 

declined steidiiy sinc4 that time. Table 

9.5 shows the downward trend- between* 1965 ajid fsTO.^^ lahizaki^ 

.andf the' Economic Planning Agency of Japan also fiLnd that Japan's 



' r 



income distribution has become move equal /(allowirtg for cyclical, 
fluctuation^) ove^ the postwar ^ period. They observe^ the progress' 
towards equality immediately after the war, ^ the slow iJeversal * - 

, ' through- the' mid-fifties, iind the ' contin^ourf, trend ttAfards* equality^ 
■'iince the late' if tie*. *' *^ 

g he Effectiveness of ReSo6iali£a5>e n -Efforts ' * * * ' 

T~ ' • — ; 

■ ■ ■ • • ■ • ■ : . \ ■ 

Mi^y Japanese political and economic leaders are con<{erned 

... . fj - • • /'. . . . . ' 



• alkjut the- VaWes of the Vpu^g andl' the. social- change *thW are" • > 
i>i:ecii>itating^ Through cforporite training programs, the national 
;;^youth. program, and school curjricuiar reforms, • thej^' leaders are 
.attempting to .bont^oljand even reVerse ' the trend "of valuW change.. 
.fut,;as we. have 'see, the. effefctivexiess-. of these Efforts ib 

; V \ . - . I .. . . • .T. 

a£mi\:ed. First,' ^the- schools entrenched 'teacher's uAion acts\s 



• a .Suffer against the intrusibris of conservative moraliI^^\se^oiidr 

.thA;?trength -of peer reiatibns.- wards of f the con«>laints of pVrents . 
■ *'* • • • \ -» • ■ ^ ■ ' ' ^ T 

' finally, the company training programs, • Which represent the 4>st 

. intensive resocializatlon effort, are 'compromised by" their coiicern - 

fWif:h the goals of fost^ing;'p^r friendships and company loyalty. 



Thj^. wliiie fpr particular xfldividuals.Sncl ^lab-groups'ther^ "is V . 
imdoubteaiy .s<^me: drift '^ay from egalitariahisia, in 'general- we . I 
find little 'reason to. expect that the postw&r generations will l 
abandon these yalues as. they proceed into adul.t 'life. 



The -Persistence of Youth's New Values 



J 



.In Chaptfer- Seven we identified thre* clusters of valti^s that 
arej>articulariy significant in considering' postwar social change; 
the tf^raiitarian orientati9n, to jdba, the ' individualistic orientation 
and th? participatory orientation, 'withxespect to these clusters,, 
we showed how. the: yqung^Ver^ consistently more progre'ssive^fchan • ' 
adults and ^w each new coftprt of^yoim^ people has sfiown a progres- 
sively stronger tendency to affirm these new. values . 



.Our review of the early ^aduit- experience .of ! these same young 
people leads us to further hypothesize, that once they adopt these 



new values, they will no>t abandon them-. • • t . ; / 

* C • I * 

. * • ' ^ - . -. J^ ...... 

Several questions from the National .institute of Statistic^, 



Matema^tics • . national ohar;acter s\irv6y' enable a test of this 
.. l)iypothesis. This sjdrvey hasv been replicated every five Vears* • . 
-Since isrsa. .While each replication has' interviewed a new. sample, 
of. individuals, dt is possible to folldt an imaginary: cJhort 

its life cyclej^by^^ particular age- groups over; 

' i—- . . , ' ^: - - - ' — .— — — — i 

ii_?J*ccessiT^^sur^ if ve- start witK the youngest 

-age grdtJp. (20r24)/of the^irst survey,, their cohort will be 23-29 



at the. .time <Jf the second ^urviy, 3b-^3 4 at the, time of the third, r . 
and so on. As vaai' indicatioh of the cohorts' tendency of value ^ * 
retention < th?^ manner^ in which they answer ^esignat^ questions ' 
shbuld remain stable over time. " " * 'r ' • . 



: - ' in. Chapter SeVeiL wp us^d/the question en life goAls as a ^ ^ 
■ ? - ' ■ ' . ' * ■ . ■ — I 

measure of the emerging individu^ilistie orientation. Table 9.6 is^ 

^ bas^ on the same questicV. . ^starting with the cojjprt aged 20-24. 

. -yeaifs old in 1953^' we find -6iat 43 per cent selected ond\or the 

other .of the alternati'yes— "suit one's own tastes? or "liW eich 

.day as it ^ comes". '^In /thfe survey five years later, 51% of ^is ' 

' • ' ' . P .x^^-v.. - ~- ^ ^ J ^ , 

cbhor^^^gaye these same responses. Following uhe cohort thifdugit 
f eich' successive peribi, we find roughly.the sMie pr'opottibn^: 52% 

in the 1963 survey," 5l%- in T&6i/ and 57% /in 1973^. • Thus,, foy the ' . 
. imaginary cohort aged' 20-24 in 1953, an essentially sjtabld^ proportion 

if firm the- individualistic life goal as^ th^-^row oldler. Simila^risf, 

' ■ ' .' ■ . - — ---..^^^^ . 1 ' ' . . • • 

when we look at the imaginary cohort that was 20,-24 ^n 1958, 50% \j 

selec.ted an individualistic alternative; following* this qohort, *the 

respective propSttions ^re 54^ in 19^63-, 56% in 1968,!; and 62% in 1973 
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JRE ARE ALL S£)I:TS . OP ATTITUDES TOWARD LIFE: ' . • • • 
PTlOPORTIOfT-WrfO QHO^E.SUtT.Oin^'S TASTES pR LIVE EACH DAY AS IT COJIES 



Age Group 



60+ 



' ^ 20-24 . 25729 . 30-34 /3^^39- 40-44 45-49 50-54 55-59 £6Tg4 "^M^ 76+ Average' 



.43^^ 



1958 
1963 
1968 *. 
1973 - / 
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60 
67 

76 





.32 
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33. 



. 38 



49. 



39^3- 




28._ 



44 



51 



54 



57 



40 . 



49 
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3^ 
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59 t58 
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41 
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35 
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49 
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34 

31 



32 
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45 
49 

52 



62 
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39-4 



6 ^ 



giving the» individualistic resppjises. .For Ijje imaginary cohort . 
that was 2(X-24iin 19.63; the successive proportions 'are 60%, .61% 

and 66%. In comparison, we find that each successive cohort 

'..<•.«''), ' ' ' " ■ ■" • » 

cbntains a -slightly larger proportion • affirming the response,'- 
ahd each maintains its edge over the preceding cohort^. IJhe ') * 

table thus provi'deq4.p6we^*ful ev4dence that- postwar youtii persist 

• ■ \ ■ ■ ' •' 
in their individualism.' . ^" 

. • V . ; *. ^ ■ 

Tur ning to the cohort .trends for .the two questions 



selected in Chapter Se^en to -measure the ariti-authority- 
partiijipatory orientation, .we find roughly. the same pattern. . 
Table .P . 7 ' preseiit^. the results for- "parent should inform the" cliild 
of - teacher *s wongdoing" . Ther percentages for the imaginary 
cohort aged 20-^24 ii\ 1953 who agreed that pai^ents should tell are. 
50% in' 1953, 50%^ 1^58, 52% in 1963, 53% fK 1968, andN59%. in • . 

1973." The perceht^ige for the dohort aged 20-24 in 1958 -are \ 

" ■ ' ' ' ^ ' ' ■ ' ■ ' 

45%' (the only figitee notably out offline) in.' 1958, 55% in 19j63, 

■58% in 1968, and 59% ifi .1973. For the cohort 'aged 20-24 in 1963, 
• . ' * ' -• . ■ ■ '. • • _y * 

the figures 'are 58ft, .54%, and 56%.*' ' , 

• . ■ ■ 

• In .Table 9.8, we present the trends for the .proportion 



disagreeing that "one should leave everything to leaders"! Again, 
we finar considerable stability within cohorts over time. For 
example, looking at the cohort aged 20-24 in' 1953, we find that 
the proportion who disagree ranges^ between 50% •and/58%* For the ' 

V ' ■ 

next 'cohort^ Isegi^ing with the 1958 survey, th(^ ^bportion flucttiai 
betweeh"52%, and. 64%. • ' ' • 
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TABLE 9.8 



. SU^POSfi THAT A CHILD COMES HOME AND SAYS THAT HE HAS HEARD A'' 
RUMOR THAT HIS TEACHER HAS , DONE SOMETHING, TO GeV HIMSELF ' INTO* 
V - TROUBLE, AND SUPPOSE THAT, THE'. PAREi^T KNOWS THIS IS TRUE. ' DO 
\^ YOUj THINK IT IS. BETtfER FOR THE PARENT^TO TELL THE CHILD THAT 

^ V IS£lIS_„^UE^_j3R _TQ .DENY„IT?___ % SAXLBETTER' TO AFFIRM ^ 



• Survey Date 



\ - h3±^Esm - ; . .... ■\ • 
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■ ' X . •' *^ . 

'SOME PEOPLE SAY THAT. IF- WE^GET OOTSTANDING .POLITICAL ' 
LEADERS, THE BEST. WAY TO JMPROVE THF COUNTRY ^S FOR THE . 
-THE 'PEOPLE -TO LEAVE EWESIYTHING TO THEM, RATHER THAN*^POR * ^ 
THE. PEOPLE TO DISCDS^THINGS AMONG THEMSELVfeS". % .WHO DISAGREE 
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. Changfe in .Values and Change an Behavior 



Our. main interest has Jaeen the enduring e'ffect of eAali- 

' . ».. ■•.., . ^■ > 

taf ian spcialiaiation. on "Seyeral value flusters of the new generation. 

• \ J. . ^ ... ^- \ 

Eveil though adult institutions Iwive made Various efforts to induce. 

■ "v- ' • . V ■ //4 • -Llr^ 

— young-peopre-toiabandbn-4:hei 



. ^-^ . "■ •'41 t \. * .-av' ' « X ■' ' 

efforts have b^en- iinsu(^eL§^ul.- Cdfeortst raised^ thh postwar er^» 

" ..' ' \ ( /^'/ » ' -y- ' ■ . <■■ ' ■ y ■ ' ' 

coatxnue to aftCiria-^tfie values learnM in school," While it is ' ^ ' 
likely' that spme'^social settings are more conducive to resoo<Lalizati<in 
th^n rOthers-^-we suspect, small/ ert^erprises are most conducive, th4 ■ 
orofessfions •leaat-!— the 'available -evidence suggests no major value 
Shifts 'in any of . the po^twarvj- cohorts. . . • 

.^ff! On the p^er hand, there is good reason to suspect that these V 



r^soci^li^atio^ -6^.^^ greater impact on behavior. Iktansa, 



^^^4p&t^nce, oJ2^^etve% that^ large organ! zStdpiis discourage overt 
political ^etijity W employees, espe^cialls? amqng. white collar rankb;" 
insbf a^* as .young ^ ei!|>ioyees f eel^comp^lled to protect thei?* career ■ t, . • 
prospep^s, ityey are^^likely toifollow these guidelines. - "Thus,, .for^uss , 
finds ^at you^g radicals who take jobs" in large" organizations, ;ter-; 
^ iftinate tthi^Sjr participation in- piibiic marches of , protest.*-^ •• One - 
might say the\ become, ^ilent 'radicals, restraining .their behavior 
yet retai^^ing^heir Values'." ' . : . « • ' \ " , • 

, JPhe- proportions voting for fehe LDP (see Table,?*. 3) provide 
another indication 6^ behavioral change within cohort^. ' Ignoring ' 
the results for 1973 .(when LDP support pluipmeted across all 'age / 
g'roups) , support for the LDP within cohorts increases with age. For 
example, only 30% of the. cohort ag6d '20-24" in 1953^ supported, the LDP; 
five y^ars. later, 37% of this cohort • preiferred the \.DP? ten years 



7 



later, 38%," and' fifteen Vfears .later/ 42%. Somewhat similar. results 
^ are observed for the other i^ginar^^horts . . • y ' 

' J^^. between Value artd behavioral^ change helps 

us to understand whyV virtual revolution in- postwart'valuei has not ' T'- ' 
, ^ brought about even greateii social • changes than those already fenuibe^at'ed.", 
>iit^3>lrthr^«-eo-c^ 



E]?piitBd"^th^th«-eoc5t rece^ioir^f iRli^t isocle^yT-nasiy yo.urig 

^ ■ ■ ' ' \\ - ' 

J ^people, fail to. act on th^i^ new values, ,and instead adjust their \ 

' ^ , . \ . * \ ' • , • , ♦ 

behavior to conf bftn ^o established roles. The contrast between * 
Qutw cj rd heh a fvior al-. conform i ty a n d iiwn rd v al ue-b ^ sed opposition ;^ 



y generates a comparatively high leprel -^f tension and frirstratioh 
among Jaipam^s ^ung aduits. * 

Conclusion/ ^ ^ — v 



^JS^^ of the conventional^ literature suggestji tl^t Japan's 
. schools tea'ch youth i^hose values and ^ri6nta"iiona/ that will facili- 
tate raS>id adjustriieht to-,i;he deniands.iDr^idbl^r^bt^^ Por eximple, 

s^o'^l^each yoiith discipline and . re^hsibility*,' they sehajitize 

■.•■"'**-"'■"■ ' • f i- • ' ' • • ' ' ■■ " 

youth to the needs of others/ 'they\orient youth to the world of ' 

' ■ . : \-t " ■ ' ■ • . ' 

workcand citizenship. .Becausfe the ^(choo'ls tisach' these lessons, 

they are said to be well-integraited iitih Japan's adiilt ins,titutionsi. ' 

* - ■ 4 ' ''\ " .' ' 

^ However, we find^ there Is jahother asjiept of the/school- ' ~ 

society link which the conventional perspective neglects. Schools 

also teach Japanese youth many inconsistent\|;essons» In.iiarticular, 

we .have identified the three lessons i^hich .fooKtiie egalitarian ■, 

seiitim^t: '^thet •egajitatian; orientai;i6h Cto work, .-^e^^ int^ividuated 

^ disposition, and the crftfical , or iente(4ion structures of ^authority . . ' 

( Because Japanese 'young people learn these, inconsistent J^s^sf, they 



z • 



feeX immensely dissatisfied upon their initial €mcoiinter wi*h adult 

: " * . ' • ■ .' •■ ' . 

institutions. Indeed J 1 0xe?. Iirternational Youth Survey cited in 
* ' " ' '« ■ ' ' ^ ^ ' ' ■ ■ " ■ • ^ 

Table 9.1 suggests- :th^t Jajvanese young -people are the most -dissatisfied 

y6u«i*;tfn the advemced witlcl. 

^. ' '^^ji.* P^^ssible tjhat these young/pTOple - 
-tliti school's egatttari-a^^ 

iiiequalities-of adult iiis€i|utions? TSe conventional perspective 
answers in the affiim^^ve. Our objective "In, this, chawter has^been 
--to -pres e nt t he oppb slte^ ev . We' have ideAtifiod a. number o f-^ — ^ 

>ecen:t changes Japanese sociC$ that appear to have beea prer* s 
cipitatSd ^y r-IieMeroiuids of l±^^^ 

-are tiught their egalitarian lessons 'in the schools, we conclude 
^^^^ ediicatiog^is transfor ming - society . There are two mkjoj counter- ' 
argijments,i:o our conclusion • . * * ^ • * " 



be^argxament goe^ ats. 




il. The egaXi- 



but 



er is 



One coiiimpn countc 
tarian/serttiment is npt imi^ae to Japanese 
Shared by tlh^youth of all advanced industoal societies, ihis 
sentiment is said ,to emerge frpm the common Let of striictural changes " 
these advanced societies are experiencing— ifor example, occupational | 
and e|uc9t«5nal upgrading,, the shif^to a T>ost-industrial^6nomy, ' ' 
€he maturation of the baby-boom cohort,^ the unprecedented situation 
of sustained mas» affluence'. Youth throughout 'the world, in 'A 
•response to these changes, have 'developed a united movement that • 1 
both opposes established ways and is adaptive to the projected 
demands of the comijig post-industrial social or4er. • A surprising 

' • . . > ■ y ' ' 

number of contemporary obseryfers ascribe to this post-industrial " 

• ' , ■ ' • ' • ' ■ ' - — T 

Explanation and discount the. role of the schools.* However, we • 



f en *tAis gijand eacp'lemation d) 
"^yo\»th in .the various* societies responding tb identical changes? r » 
C2r ^s^^era a vorldwide youth movement? ii) Do youth in the various 
societies experience confeon le\^ls of dif f iculty ' in adjlisting ta 
'^"^^iy i°"8 ? Where* do youth acquire their,crttibal 



orientation to tl»^ adult world? .In^urr-o]^^ of the ea^si- 

-^vtors of: the post-industedjO-expSnation has; provided a» satisf adtory 
answer, to ^^eso., questions . . As '^e post-indostriarl explahatipn is , • 



•dlaborated;^ ^ anticij^ate it .Will recognize contrib^ion b£ 
9°|*??^«ka^y^«6^ we suspect , that. <rhe eiucatSnil insti- J 

^tutions,ofc alL:>dvan)feea so9i^ties" in goiter or lesser 4egi:ee, 
Jieach values that are inconsistent with 'the d^njands cf the adult * ' 
world. This po9t-indiastrJLal expaiiration, rather.than being, a counter- 
krgtment, -Xs a".generalizat^on./9f our thesis. ' ' ' • 

* It cai\)also be argued that the chj|iges we document are 

iiest fiwcounted for by other, forces. For e3?ample> it is clear, that 
youth's new valUes are, no more thaa a seccfndary factor in the * 
i^j^r trend of declining occupational imd size- wage-differentials.*' . 
Likev^se, youth's shift a«ray from the consfervative.^liti'cal party 
is, at least ^ part^, a function of that party's faili&e to tecog-. 

nize youth's needs. He agree that these other explanations are 

.. • .* • ■ ■ ■ 

also relevant. ,yet, given the c6mplexities of spderh sbcial 

^organization, we would not ?xpect' a' single explanation to be ^ufficien^ 

to account' for a parerc^lar change. Educatioli's eglilitarian impict ^ ^ 

supplemfents the^^.40ther forces. We draw confidence ' i^ bur argument ^ 

from the-fact- that Japan ' s cpnsferVative politicians and business 

- . ■.■■•\ ''-^ , • - '-..1 .- , ■ - 

. . , ; V,. ... : .:':'4P3 , . ■ ■ ■ .- - , 
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leade^f jmose interests are threateneid. by these changes, a^'ibute 
egalitarian educatibn with the bia»e for the^postwilr egalitari^* 
transfoigatatibn. . * ♦ • , 



\ 
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: f ; ' CffiVPljER TEN 

: , Jk NOTE ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY ' 

' .- ■ \" ■ \- ■ ■ 

At the 'beginning of this study we asserted that the aerito- 
cratic approach to egalitarian change is outdated. The meritocratic 
approach, which has guided public policy for severali^deciBdes, ir^'^umes 

- . ■ ' . ^ 

that educational credentials are the 'key to socioeconomic achievement. . 
Through promoting reforms that equalize^ the educational opportunities * 
of children from' different socioectinomic'^ backgrounds, the meritocratic 
approach aims to r'e'duce the^'^impact of social origins t)n socioeconomic 
achievement. However, evidence collected iii the U.S. an^ Westerx^- 



Europe indicates the failure of the oieritocratic approach. Despite 
extensive efforts ^to equalize educational opportunity, emp'ificai 
studies, by Raymond Boudon for OECD and Christoplfer Jencks f or the U.S. 
indicate these reforms have had little impact on the distribution, of 
social opjportunitie^. . 

In that Japan shares many common structural* features with advanced 

.V " 

Western societies, -one might anticipate much tbfi .same pattern of re- 
suits to obtain there. As»part of this- study, we participated i,n the 
1975 Japan national survey of -social mo^lity and acquiried the data 

necessary for Wamining Japanese trends. On the basis of our analysis 

•■ ' - \ . Jt- • ' ' 

of the 1975 survey in combination with comparable surveys i^Nl965 and 



1955, we find tl^t Japan constitutes asf interesting exception to the 
Western- pattern, c^^r. in Japan, over the postwar period we find a pro- 
gressive dimuoition hf the effect. of social back^ound on both educa- 

^i<.\n;;i-sncl social' opportunit'iipsi ^ ' -'«' ' 



Even though the Japanese; experience indicates'. the possibility * 
Of equalizing educ^;):jLonal and social opportunity , we do. not believe 
it provides shipper t for the meritocratic approach to social change « 
Rather we maintain that the opening of <)^ortunities_f pl^^^ . 
several developments associated with egalitarian education* Specifically: 

1. In cQntrast wrih conventional education, egalitarian education 

. ' ' / • \ ' . / • ^ • ' ' ^ . 

reduces \ikQ assbciation^H>^tween social background and cognitive 4evelop«^ 

ment becsTU^e^ the. Variance in cognitive achieVeFnen^ ^s lessened s^^d 

discriminatory educational practi^S/axe minimized (Chapter Six)* 

2* Egalitarian education tr^nsmitjs the motivation to achieve in 
V V / - / y\ ^ ' ^ - . ' : ; 

School to a larger proportion of youth , and social background is « 



relatively unrelated to.th|.s effect (Chapter Six) 



3. Because of No» 1 and No. 2, the - average level of educational ^ / 
aspirations is high generating great pressure f or ^expansiOQ of the 
educational system. As pia.ces at the compulsory level of ^the educa- 
tional system j|ncrease^ ^more and more youtlx from ordinary backgroundj^- 
go on for advanced* education* ^his. leads to a decrease itf the * a^socia-.. 
tion between social background and general measures of educational . ^ 
attainnent. Howeyer, it 'is still possible fop childrlpn. f rom privileged' 
backgrounds to win' out in the^ competition for entrance to elite uni- 
versii:ies (Chapter Eight). _ - ' ■ 




4. Likewise in contrast with conventional education which vie'ws 

y • • - ■ . ■ V 

occupations as 'arrayed in a nea,t status hierarchy- deter,mined by the 

intellectual demands of each job, egalitarian education urge^ youth 

to develop a more "complex view. of occupations. It points out the* 

interrelatediiess of the division of labor and the intrinsic rewards 

tiiat. derive from different kinds of work. Thus youth develop a ^ 

pex^spective .whj^h, rela^tive tp^'e^lier generations, places less empha- j[ 

sis on the prMtigfe differences of /occupations. (Chapter Kine) 
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. . 5* Yoi^th axe flexible in theijp^ occupational orientations*^ 
'Social backgrouatt is only mVdesjjly associated with ^the occupations ,ttIBy*c^ 
a^ii* to (Chapter Seven). .. — , ; 

, In sum, we find that egalitarij&n education tencis to equalize 

I^he-^jlucattonal resources and motivation that young -people bring to 
'the, labor market. Exponents of the meritocratic approach tended \ 

^^/^o assume that the equalization of youth's qua lificatie^ and motivation ^ 
-would lead to a more eq^iaO^allocation of social: opportunity. They assume -, 
|. that .the incr^as^d volume of qua^lified youth from, lower socjl^Oeconomlc 
-background will result in ah improvemeat in the socioeconomic oppor- 
tunities provided ttiese youth.: - ' ' 
* But there is no'"heeessary reason why this; should be so. On the • 
side of young people', even with" their 'modified views on the prestige 
of occup^ions-, it is still likely that large num^rs will be oriented 
• to .high pres^tige 'occupations; It is concelvable^that the. «<iua ligation 
of youth's ^rk-relevant-.resources migEt lead to aii intensiflcatioh' 

. .-■ . - ■ "{. - . ) ' ■ . • , ■ 

, of the- competition^ for d esired jobs. While it might- become more, diffir 
; culf fpr emplojjera-^.-evaluate t^^^ 

participants- migh.t lncreas')9 ,| there is nd re^ison to as^u^te^^a^change' 

4.n the' opportunity strui^ture^sjftnpioyers are unlikely to create more * * 

high. status jobs simply .to accombdate^he increased number of qualified , 

' . ■ ■^ ' * ' ■ ^ • • . ^ 

-applicants. • The equalization- of educational reso^ces, in%«ie abscence 

6f an alteration of the structure of social opport:uhities, is likely 
, to leadyto .a Ibng-run trend 6f weakened association between ^duM 
-^d so/ial-^ftchievement. however, wha't might take education's plaji^'— ^ 
ajs t'6e criteria for social selection? Em^lQ^ers might" shit t to new 

• - -- . - , ■ > • . . » 

criteria for evaluation such as personality, or, as Michael Young argues 
^ in his fa))le on the .meritocracy, the^y might evel fall back or family ., : 
Jiackgrpund. If so, the assoclatibn* between family background md ^^-"-^ 

'^^^^.v^^. -'^-:-:: , ■ .' , 




'educational achievement .might decline at the saliie time that family 
background increases its impact on socloe'cbnonlc achlevemeiit. \ 

♦ Thus It li? not at all clear what might happen to the dlstrlbutlpte 

. * - . . ' . . . ' • " - ' ■ ^ 

of social pppdrtunlties Ihva soci,etK>liat experiences an equiiizatlon 

'of the distribution of educational resources.- The outcome ^^canhot v 

be losrically deduced, or at leastt not without intrpdud^^ new assump^. 

• : j\ • ■ ■ . - * , ' 

tlons that are not included i*|iypical meritocratic- arguments ^ What < 

actuary transpires und.er<^^ondiiion of equalized educational attain- 

'?®^,^iEJ' question fcgpjWirlcal inv^igation..^ // , - * 

• N * \ ■. 's ' ' " " : ■ ' < ' ■•' • 

Methods : \ ■ • ' 

We^ssumej that most readers have some familiarity with the methods 
developed dver the past two decades to examine .ti*erids in social dppdr- 
tunlty. On the one had, there is thp.path analysis .of status attain- 
ment models originally developed lif Otis D. Duncan and Peter Blau. 
The basic model useTd in *his research is pic'tured in Figure 10.1. 
A number of conventions are avalla^ble for opera tionallzing the variabl^^ 
Of' the model, and' we will discuss"^ our choices below. Regardless ^of \ 
th^yftsitticixlzr choicies made, the following are the crltferla for decidins * 
Whether there have -been changes in opportunity: " ^ ) 

1* An increase in educational opportunity can -be said to have 
oc<:ured.to the Extent father's educational attainmexit*B effect/on 
respondent's educational attainment' decreases . " T ^\ 

.1— 2 i An increase in educationalSi^pportunity can be- said to have 
occured to the extent fa therms occupational attainment *s effect* Oii 
respondent's educational attainment decreases. . * 
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.FIGURE 10.1 

BLAU AND DyNCAH'9 BASld'PATH ^ 
. MODEL PCJR STATUS- ATTAINMENT 



Father's Educational 
.Attainment 



Father's Occtlpatioji^lB 
AttaiiMnent 



::^R'espon4ent *s Edupationai 
Attainnent ■ 




Hesponderiij's Current 
Occupatidnal Status < 



Respondent's First 



Job Stfttus 



r 



•7 



li"'" 



.. -5 



4i5 



X-6 



X-6 

3. An increase/ in social" opporSimlty can be said to Hftve occured 
to the extent father's ediicational an'iiinMe.n^^B^..^bct pn vespondent's > 
current occupationai attainment and, /or respondent *s^irBt Job status^ 
decreasiBs; • » , • -^.\ 



•4. An Increase in social. opportunity>«can be ^a^d to have occured ^ 
to the extaat^father/s occupational a ttaihment^l^ effect on respondent's 



. cur^iit occupational status and/, or respondent's first job status ^ 

. ■ ■ ■ . . • ■ ./-v^ • ' - . 

decreases.- ^ . ' ' . *. \.' 

The status attainment approa'ch enables the Inclusidn of several 

variables in'^a- unified analysis; however, in order to achieve this*, 

\ it is necessary to Buike difficult assumptions about these. variabljBs: * 

for example, that they can be operationalized ivith a cpntinuous. scale, .' 

. th»t their ^^tribution. approaches normality, and that there are n6 

interactions between :them.- ^ ' . ' "> ^ L . • " 

The second approal6h'6f cross- tabula ting categorical indicators 
-■ ' ' . " * ■ , ' - ' ^ - '- 

df social background with individual achievement, whi^lte it does not 

\ ■ • * ' '■ » ■ ? ■ 

enable the cbnsideraHon of as many variables at one time, does not 

. ttake these assumption^V^TBe* approach, through the analysis of social 

mobility tables is Iso allows a more critical analysis of 'the locus 

of openness— are all sectors of the oppprtQhjUlq^ structure opening up,' - 

• or are there impprt^nt vllriations by sector. To; detepiine changes in 

social opportunity, a° number of measures are"^ available: ' ' 

\ l.:A simple measure of , the proportion of a sample mobile out of 

. ■ • \-. - . • .... - 

their spcial group of origin.': ' 

2. A measure of circulation mobility which subtracts from * the to^tal^ 
4>roportiOQ mobile those who had to move, due to structural, change'. <^ - 



3. A measure developed by S^uro Yasuda 'which, after taking account, 
of structural change, establishes .a ratio hetweennhe * number mobile ' 
relative to perfect mobility, the situation where, everyone is mobile. 



Data and Operations ^ " > • . 

Sor.an eyaluation of change,, it is most desirable to compute the 
above opportunity indicators for a series of ^surveys taken at several 
^diffe^ent -paints in time, in lieu of these ideal Jircumstahces, -it> 
is possible to Compute indicators "for the different ^ge groups of 
a single sufyey on the assumption that these age groyips represent, 
indivi^duals who have ^searched for social opportunities at separate 
p<^nts £nj^me^. .Fortunately, for the Japanese case we have in our 
possession .,aata on th^ relevant operation that we obtained^ in two "large 
national' surveys pf males in 1965 and 1975 which allow an inspection 
of very recent changes. In.add.tion, we haye several cross-tabulations 
for* a- 1955 survey th^can be used for computing the- social mobility 
indicators. il - ' ' /' ' 

. .. ^.• ■■' ■ ..- .. .. ■ - t 

In . preparation for the>.,status attainment approach, we selected 
measures for the. relevant variables that would be as precisely compa-. 
rable as possible with the measures now beings used in major studies 
conducted inlWestera societies. -Thus for those variables dea line 
with occupational status, we first. cod.ed the answers of respondents ^ 
wijih the detailed' occupational code developed by the Japanese .<:epsus \ 
and then indexed the resultant categories with Donald' Treiman's 

standard International Occupation Prestige Scale. And for those occu-°o 

• . „■ ■ ► - • . • 

pati<?ns involving education, we used a five-point educational status 

scale as tndic'slted in Appendix ^Table AlOll. \ * . . _ 



* For the sdciaj mQbllity approach, '3»e initially classif ied^fhe 
occupations, of- f others- XI nd " sons into nine standard groups as. jfadicated 
in Appendix . Table AlO . 2^.;jghen ' we collapsed these groups, into either 
three or .fotff "categories as suited our needs for ,comi)ar3ions'. These ^ , 
procipdure& have enabled us. bot-h to consider .recent Japanese trends 

\ ■ \ • ^ \ '' ■ ^ . ■ • " / • . ' ^ • • • 

as well as make, a -lew com|)arsibns with the sitfSation of other 
advaclced societies. • - ' v . • . • 

General Mobility Trends . * ' ' ""•]" 

As an introductioh «to postwar Ji^pane^e trends in social, opportunity, 
we present in Table 10.1 four general' indicators of father-to-^|oh ' - 
mobility. In ea^ case these indicators are. computed from 3x3 mobility 
tables where the r^pective occupational groups are faiwer", inanual . ^ 
noA-iarmc . vand non-manual non-*farm. Table 10.1 indicates a steady 
trend from Japan 1955 to 1975 of an increasing proportion of sons 
moving but of their father's class. In large par.t this trend is exf* 
.plained by structural changes which haY^-. "forced" increasW mobility! - 
However, accorc^ing to the Yasuda doefftcient of openness, even after^ 

J' ■ y ■ • 

taking account of these s.tructuz'al changes there is a trefids towards 

■ c ■ • ■ to ' ■ 

greater independence of son ' sr occupa tibna 1 location :from that of 

father's. The extent of total mobility for the" Japan 1975 survey ,is*^ 

large relative to'the other surveys reported in Table 10.1, as is ' 

the incidence of forced mobility. In cpmparsion,- ^a pan 1975 has.a\ 

modest level of circulation mobility and openness. 

^ In Table 10.2 we present statistics on the association ^between. 

father's occupation and son's first occupation. Of course, Ihese.two^ 

statistics are hot strictly comparable, for sofis do not realize -their 

; ' ' ' ' . ' • - 

full occupational achievement at the ijime of th^ir first job. On the . 

other handj' by using this statistic it is possible to treat age groupitf , 



i TABLE 10.1 



Country 



V, l^.> Proportion Mobile, Coemcitnts of * - 
Pprcod Mobility., Circulaition Mobility, . 
an4 Cotmclont» of< QpsxmeM Computed 
. ) on 3x3 matrices for li iational 

• mobility surveys 

Proportion Forced^. Circulation Coefficient Survey Chaiac- 
Mobile . . Mobility Mobility of Oifemesa teSStiS^T^ 



USA ' • 


• QwO 


• 231 ' 


•275 


- ..^..^ 

•646 


• OCG, B^e 1962 


.Sweden 
Putirto Rido 


•468 
' .511 




•Zoo 

• 170 


•583 
•559 


Cflurlsaon iaale/ 

, A X954 
. male house- 


• 

Norway 






•255 


.•526 


^ holderiin95* 
^ male X957 * 


ffest/ Germany 


^•373 


...120 . 


j253 


•490 


. mal^e 19"5'5 ' ' 


Italy r 


.336 


^ .066 


^.270 


. ^460 


male date not 


Frana^ 


.320 { 


' .070 


•250. . 


•432 


dear 
male 1948 . 


'Hungary. 


.350 - \ 


: .180° 


.170 




male»- excludes 


; japan 55 • . 


.363 • 


•157 


.206 


•423U 


farm, 1949 
■ala 1955 


Jzpaai 65 - 


.471 


' •2^2 


M79 


•481 


. Mle 1965. 


Japan 75 


.506 , 


.301 


.205r 


•53^ 


. iaale 1976 



, « TABLE 10.2 • 

PROPORTION M'OBILE, ; COEPPICIENTS OP- FORCED MOBILITY, 'CIRCULATION MOBILITY, 

¥i^U0Ar€^PF-ieiENT£^-0J^PP»ffiSV-AND-BOraO»-^OBILI^Y-r:ai^ 

♦ COMPUTED ON 3x3 MATRICES POR SUBJECT'S J'lRST'OCCUPATfbN 3Y 
. FATHER ''S OCCUPATION ACROSS AGGREGATE ACJE GROUPS* POR ' ' ' - 



Decade of Birth 



"JAPAN 1575, MALES AND JAPAN 1965 ^AfES • l- 

• 



Pr)oporiiion Mpbile Forced MoT)ility Circulation r * ^asWa tSoefficieht 



• t 


i?75 


. 1965 


. 1975 1965 ' 


, 1975 ! 




-vi975x.> 3,965 V 






• ' • • • 1 


• dfU 


«... . 1d5 


, • i • • ■ 1 


.105 

\ 


-.271. 


> 


1900-1910^ 


»1372 


' .397 . 


,209 . . .236- 


.1(53 




.387 .*429 




1911-1920. r - 


:.409" 


.383 . ^ 


} -.26^ .231 


.146. 


.152- 


.383 .370 

1 




1921*1930 


.377 


.^68" 


.231 ?23a 


hks • 


^230 


'.349 '^.36iL- . 




1931-19^0 ^ • 
1^41-1950 . 


" . " Ml- 
• . .517 


'^•510,, 


.272. .198 / ■ 

.284 "S^l • 


I * .169 
' V233 


.211 
_ .259 


.419 : ^ • 
.589 .653 




X951-1955 


.503 

6 


• • • • 


.269 4... 


« 




.600 


^ ♦ 


TOTAL ' 


. .1^50" 




:23s ' .217 


.192 


. >.200 


.454 -.457 

• 


« 



,'-*Sample size of Japan 1975 males is 2024 • 
i ' Satnplfi size of Japan I965 males ' is 1974 
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of a single survey .as proxies for cohorts born at different points * 
in tine, in Table 10.2, tho^^'birih dates for these, cohorts ajre inii- 
cated'down the extreme left column. First looking along the bottom 
of Table 10.2 we^ind for ttfe total sample a tendency of increased 

^father to first occupation taobility from 1965 to 1975. However,, in 
cbhtrast with the father -to present occupation trend, structural • * 
change fully accounts for the trend.- There are virtually no differences 
in the incidence of circulation of mobility and. the extent of openness 
between 1965 ai^d 1975: . ' 

Turning to the indexes computed for ajge grpups vhich enable 
enable inspection of trends over a long time span, we 'find considerable 
evidence of ^creased mobility, circulation taobility and openness over 

. time. The major accel^tation in this trend begins with the cohort 
born between 1941 and 195a who began their occupational careers from 
about the mid-fifties. In other words, Cthe major acceleration begins . 
with the first "cohbyt that was expoSedW.^he new educatipn of the 



postwar period. 



. status Attainment , * 

» 

In the Appendix to this chaRter we present the basic statistics 
used in carrying out a path analysis of the mpd€>l indicated in Figure 
ao.l for the 1965 and 1975 sample's. TalJle 10.3 'summarizes sevei»l 
of these statistics as well as parallel statistics computed from i. ' 
findings reported ^y Featherman et al for a* 1962 American national 
sample "knd a 1965 Australia national sample where the variables with 
identical indexes. First we consider the two Japanese surveys. • 
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SeXeetad Statistics Rdlatin{^\ Father's Occupation 
and Bteeatioii to Respondent's Achievements fron 
Path Analyses of Japan 65, Jshan 75,. the W.Si, and 
Australia . \ . 



' Statistics On Ikther's ObeuoationY 

'« . • liejution to 

VCorralation Cptfricients 



Japan 65 
, Japan 75 
U.S> 

Australia 
Direct Effects 



, Relntion to 
R*»,Wucatiott "R»» First . 

- - ^ Oecimation ' 



.336 

.303 
.219 
.189 



.239 
.199 
.216 
.163 



Relation to 
R*8 Current 
Qaouoatiw' 

.285 

.224 • 
.240 ' 
.20l».. 



' ' Japan 65 • . 

' . - V Japan .75 
. . , • o.s. 

* Australia^ . 

Total Effects ' - 


.212. 
*157 
■ .092 
.069 


.102 
.102 . * 

.t09.- 
..089 

m 


•126 / 

■ .126 

.114^ 

• 


% 
4 


. . , Japan 65 

. , . u.s. . 

Australia 


.212 
.157 

".09i2 
. .069 


.186 
•154 
.143 

-.115 


.239 • 
.168 
.185 
' .161 

— • 


4 

V 

P 


Statistics on-Pather'»s Education:* 




• • 




Correlation Coefficients 










Japan 65 . 
Japan-,75 
* U.S. 

. . ' - Australia . 


;^59 

.495 
.472 


^199 " 
• .210 


.218 
.231 
.237 . 
.226 


• 


• • Direct Effects 




1 






' = Japan 65 
Japan '75 

^ . Australia ^ 
- ' Total Effects, 


.390 
-■443 
.417 
.*5^. 


.011 

..015 

.083 ' 
.006 .i ' 


-.008 
* ..020 

.-.065,. 
.048 


• 


; Japan 
Japan 75 

• ' . . U.S. . ^ . 
. Australia 

.1,2 

' R f or the Achievenent 
Variables 


■ .390 
.443 . ■ 
.417 
.454 • 


* .166 
..150 . 

.239 

.180* ^ 


.221 

.181 - 
.195 ' • 


% 

• 

• 


Jajpan 65^ 
■ Japan 75 * * - 
V.S. 

Australia . > 


.25P . 
^267 
.206 
.228 , 


.200 
..128 
,210' ■ 
.170 


\ .296 
. ' ..273 

.250 
.184 
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Source: U.S. il«j:a U OCG 62 and Australian is trom ^965 national survey 

.of flales; coefficients reported in David L. Faatheman, F. 
J 00 I*«cafter Joims» and Kobert M. Hauser, "Atsunptionilof Social 
440 HobtUty Eeaearch in the U'.S»: The Case of Occupational Statua," 

*^^9-^0 a973)., .__^^^^^^^^^^ 



Consistent with the finding from our analysis of •.•obility tables, 
-?i?tistic^ provide, a' clear indication of a decrease from .1965 
to 1975 in t^e relation between father's occupat^o;i and' all subsequeni- 
achievements. All of the correlation coefficients, direct effects, 
and total effects of father '^s occupation, respondent's first occupation, 
and respondent's curre^it occupation. decrease in ma gnigude* Between 1965 
and 1975. ' In S^dditfon,' as we could not demonstrate with the mobility 
tables, the 'pattern o"f % decreasing impact of father *.s occupation also 
holds fop. respondent's educational attai;unent. If the above were our 
sole criteria „ we could conclude that postwar: Japan conforms to the 
expectations of meritocratic educational reformers* 

. Hbweyer, turning" to the statiatic's oii father's education, the 
's^econd background 'indicator, the ab'ove trend is contradicted. In j 

general,'' ^h o6gh the'.1965<tQ 1975 contracts are not as great, several . ' 

.; . , ■•■■■•,»' ■ ■ 

..J^*^ .^n< opposit€f dissection to what would be expected in a rising I 
''[■:.■"'.''■. '. " _ ' . ' _ . - " ■ • - . ■ . ■ i 

meritocracy. The -correlatiop between father's education and^ son's 

education as 'well, as that between father's education and*cur;pent occu- 
pati<?n increases. Also in these two ihstancew, the direct effect of 
'father's education increases. JOnly in thg case of father's education' 
to.; current occupation does: the total effect sharply decrease. ^ 
. • The contrasting trend for father's occupation in comparsion with 
fatjher's education- is our first indication in this chapter tha^he. 
expectations of the meritocratic policy have not been fully realized 
in postwar Japan. . ' . ■ ' , 7^ ■ 

- • l" Exaniii^tion by-^ge group of' the path coefficients of^ the background 
variables on educational' attainment and first job'sta'tus presents a 
mord 'complicated, picture (Appendix Tables A10'.6 and A10.7. For. the 
1965 'and 1975 surveys , the ' effect of father 's occupation on, respon- 
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dent's education appear? stable* over tike while its impact on initial 
job status jmay decrease 'somewhat.. Concerning father's. education's 
effect on educational attainment, the 1965 survey indiicates a . trend 
increasing effecjt but the 1975 survey suggests this effect may be^ 
declining for the most recent cohorts. Neither survey indicates >• . 
any obvious trend in the relation between father's education and 
respondent's first job status. While we have attempted above to 
identify the eyident trends," V^e (Bmphasizfe .that none are" strong. 
, In fact, what /seems most impressive about thfe' age ' group data is the 
irregularities in the strength of coefficients f r6m one age group to 
thevnext. In part, these irregularities may be attributed to.measure- 
ment error. However, we expect thaf other complexities. of recent 
^^apane^e experience including the impact of war on Ithe population's 
age structure, .the rapid expansion of the educational «ystemv and 
the rapid econohic 'growth with the accompanying transformation of 
industrial and occupational structures' also contribute to» these fluc- 
tuations. Overr thei;;p{ist several decades, few modern nations have » 
experienced such extraordinary social change as Japan. In. view of ^ 
these complexities and t fie, indication of several negative .findings, 
if^ seems inappropriate ;tp draw major conclusions about the extent to • 
i«/fiiich postwar Japan is or i^ not conforming to the meritocratic 
argument. ^ - ^ 

Finally, let us briefly consider how the Japanese coefficients 

■ ■ . f ' * ■ 

compare with tho^e for Australia and .the U.S. The most obvious ^ 

contrast is in the tendency for the coefficients relating father's 

occupation to subsequent achievement to be soiaewhat stronger in the 

case of Japan. than in the two other societies whereas father's eddca- 

' * "... 

t ion appears to have a weaker impact in the case of Jajpan. On the 
O other hand, as we indicated above, ..for Japan betwe*en 1965 and 1975 
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the impact of father's occupat^)«^decreased wh|.lfj,'f ather 's education 
increased. .Is*^it possible that the , Japanese pattera^is comihg closer 
to the pattern of the two Western societies?^ * * - 

Conclusion " . .* / ^ . . " . _ • 

This note provides evidence that Japan has. made advances oy'^r: 
the postwar period towards expanding her eduqational a^d social 

opportunities.- Indeed by some indicators Japan has surpassed~^he level 

. • ■ 7 ' ' ' ■ > . ■ ' 

of other advanced societies. However, \the , actual situation. in Japan 

is extremely complex making it difficult ,to draw strong conclusions 
concerning the- extent of Japan's conformity^ tci*the'.meritocra tic 

policy,. ^ ^ • • ■ . 

.* . .■ ■ ■ - ■ •>.. . * 
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TABLE AlO.l 



. ' .'THE DEVELOPING ECONOMIES ' 
A ihAtx of ' Ediicat iijrxai ^ At.tainmen t ' 



■ IPype of School 



Typical No. of Years 
a cStudent Is in School 
before Completing ^ 
This School Level - 



Elementary- ^chool - 1970 
ElelIIenta^y school 1941 
Elementary school - igoo, 



Upper el^em^ntaiy . ^ 

Unknown: - among oldest age group ' " 
' Lower sec(»idar7 schooL I97O 

Middle -school, vocational school - 19IH 
Middle school, ■ vocational school — 190O 

.Upper secmdary school -.1970 . 

Higher soliools - 1941, normal schools-- 194i 

Higher sjfehbpls. - 1900," normal schools I90O 

TechnicqtL college - 1970 ' 

Junior' college r 197P , 

Colleges - 1941, .higher normal schools.- 1941 
Colleges - 1900, higher normal schools - 1900^ 



University or graduate school 
University - 1941 
University 



1970 



6 _ 
6' 
■ 4 - 

6" 
? 

' 9 
10-11 

11 

12.-13 
13 

12-15 
l4^ 

14-15^ 

14-16 

14I16 

16+ . 
16+. . 
17+ 
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TABLE A10.2 



OCCUPATIONAL' SURVEYS FOR THE THREE 
. JAPANESE NATIONAL SURVETS " 



C 





• 


1955 


1905 


1975 




^3 M A <^ M 4 ^N^M I ^ ^ .rfte 1m Mb ^ A 1 

rroressionax, tecnnical^ 
kindred 


\ 

• . . 3^ 


6^ 




2. 


'Manager?, bfficiala, ' 
proprlefcorsy non-farm 




105^ 


r ' -3. 


Clerical and kindred • ' 

" * f * . *" 


125^ 










' .13^ 


> 

i8j^ V 


125? 




Skilled • . \ ' 


; ifi^ . 


.15^ " 




6. 


^ Semi-skilled 


-8^ 


.•135^- •. • 






Unskilled' . . ; " 




n-: 


- .-35^ 




'^Farmers, fishers, 

lumber . ^ - . 


38^ 




165^. 






1, iSSS'"^'^ 


1970 . 


, ■ '•2338 



J. 



0 

i€RIC 
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COEPPICIENOJS OP CORRELATfON ,POR JAPANESE I965 MALES 
. AGED 23'6k (ABOVE DIAGONAL) *AND JAPANESE 1975 V « 
^ MALES AGED 25-64 . (BfiLOW DIAGONAL) BASED ON- . 
'OFFICIAL WANESE OCSUPATIONAL CODE AI^ 
■ TREIMAN STANDARD INTERNATIONAL K 
. . OCCUPATIONAL PRESTIGE SCALE - J 



-FA'S 
.ED. 



PA'S 



R*s.. R's R's Mean 

Ed. tst. Current 

Ed.f Job 

- -J 



Father's education . 


1 ^ 


.318 ' 


• .458- 


.225 


.218 


1.58 , 


Father/ s occupation 


s328 


• • • • 

' .29^ 


.336' 


■ ^ .239 * 


.285 


42.08, 


Respondent ' a education 


^ .495 




.436 


.427 


« 


Respondent 'a 1st occupa. 


• :-2op 


.202 > 

N " 


■ ,343 


• • • 


, .470/ 


36.57 


^lespondeht' s current ' 
occupation 

< 


<23o; ' 


■ , .225 

• * 




. . . / 
. ..449 


1 » 

9 • 5i • 


,42.24 


"Mean 


1.78 


■ 39.1 


2.77 \ 


37.6". 


41.2 ■ 






1.07 


^13.7, 


1.08 ; 


9;9 


13.5 


"1 ^ 



SD 



9.431 

.*99 
8.68 

I1I39 



TABLE A10.4"< ■ 

^ 

. Standardised arid Metric ^Regreasicn Cbefficients 
for Three-Equation Stratif ieatidn Model, ^ ' 
, Japan 1965 Males Aged 25-64 * 



X-19 



Dependent variable 



,&idepend«nt variables. --'^ 



Father's Father's - g Fir A ' 

Education Occapatlon Educationt Occupation a 



Treioaa Prestige scoVes 

!• Education 1390 

2. First Occupation .Oil" 

3. Current ..Occupation -«008 



Standardized coefficients 



.112 
.lb2 
.126 



.39V 



.242 



.336 



.250 
.200 
•296 



Metric coefficients 



Trei'man Prestige scores 


it 




.\ 




1« E()uci|ti9n 


.420 
C.024)* 


.002 
(.000) 


f 


...874 


« ♦ , * ■ ^ . . 
\ 2. First Occupation 


.105 
(.5133) 


.009 
(.002) 

• ♦ * 


3.493 
(.220) 


23.867 ; 


3* Current Occupation 


-.100 ' 

(.2a9)- 


.015 
(.003> • 


2.793. 
.(.290) 


.044' 12.9.47 
«(.0d3) 



Standard errors : in' parentheses' 
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TABLE A10.5 



STAKDARDIZED ATTO METRIC REGRJSSION COEPPICIENTS FOR 
THREE-EQUATION STRATli'ICATKXJ MODEL, JAPANE£>E 
• ^ 1975 MALES AGED .25-64 ^ ' * 



Independent Variables 

* ■■ . ■ 

Father's Father's 'r«s' Initial - a' -l-^R^^ 
Educa- . Oocupa- Educa- .' Occupa- 
tion . tlonal tlon ' Clonal, ^. • , 
Status* • Status' ' . - . . 



Trelman Prestige Scores 

1. R^s education 

2. initial occ. status 
3.. Present occ. states 



..102 
.020 



Standardized Coefficients 



.157. 
.015 
.077 \ 



.305 
.232 



.356 



;268 
'.12^'- 
.•273 



Metric Coefficients 



1, R's education 

' • , s 

2i Initial- occ. status 
'3- Present occ. i5tatus 



.^53^ 
(.020) 

.141 
(.224) 

.254 
(.278) 



.0x3 
(.002) 




.077 

(.020.) 



^Standard errors in parentheses 



^ ■ 



2,790 ■ ' 

(-.218) 

2. •880 ' .433 
-( .280) ( .027) 



1..489 
26.728 
11.571 




431 ■ 



1 g* 

SIMPLE , CORRELATIONS AND STANDARDIZED < COEFFICIENTS 
(BETA COEFFICIENT^PPOR JAPANESE AGE 
CdfORTS OF 1965 



- 

Agjp Group 'dep; var. 



Father « , Father's 
Job Status Educatiijn 



r* Stand. 



Coeff . 



; = 35-44 



. 4§'%\. 

< 55^4. 



65+ 



• Education 
' initial Job 
*^ status 
Present .job 
status 

Education 
. Initial Job 

status ' 
,Bresent Job 

status 

Education 
Initial Job 
, sti^tus 
Present Job 
"staye ^ 

Education 
-J^p^tial ;job 

status 
"Present job 
status 
,- " ♦ 

EducaticJh . 
Initial -Job 

states / 
Present Jcfo 

status 

^duca tion 
Initial Job 

'status 
Present Job 
status , 



•.196 .013 

.212 .i3? 

.248 .070 

.418 .299 

.283 .099 

.311. .079 

.359 .200 

.302 ..136 

.353 .124 

.373 .268 

.295 .153 
.380 ■'^.171, 
.321. .263 

..254 ;o84 

.256 .133 

.435 .386 
.584 • ,404 

...469 .154 



r Stand. 
Coeff. 




Stand.' 
Coeff. 



.459 .453. 
. .240 .006 

.254 -.020 

.437 .329 
".228 -.002 
.24? .010 
^50^ .431 
.303 .048 

.380 .123 

.384. .286 
..271 .108 
,2^9 ^.035 
.177 
.'.181^ .026 
'.078 -.070 
.275 .150 
:333 .111 
.210 -.026 



.422 .393 
.466 .150 

•••• •••• 

.484 .444 
!4'85 . .203 

.483 ,.4l6 
.476 .171'^ 

• • • • 

.277 
^557 .428 

4 

• • • m •••• 

iM 

.538 .504 
.374 .138 

• ••• 9 • •^m 

.538 .352 
.407 .083 



r ^ Stand. 
Coeff. 



811 ..733 



627 .504 , 



• • • * • • 



565 '.406 



413 .212 

• • • • • • • 

488 .392 

• • • • V • 

517 .491 



7 
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SIMPLE CORRELATIONS AND STANDARDIZED COEPBTCIENTS , 
(BETA COEFFICIENTS) FOR JAPANESE AGE . * 
' COHORTS OF 1975 



Independent Variable 



Age Group , Dep. Var, 



20-24 



'25-34 



35-44 



45-54 



S 



55-64 



65+ 



Education 
< Initial Jot 

status 
Present Jot 

Status - 

'Education 
Initial Job. 

status 
Present Jot 

status. 

JBducation 
Initial Job 

status 
* i>resent Job 

status 

Education 
Initial Job 

st^itus ' 
' Present Job 

status 

Education 
Initial Job 

status 
Present Job 

status 

Education • • 
Inl^ti^V-Job 

status 
Present Jd) 

status 



Father's 
Job Status^ 

Stand . 
Simpler Cojeff 




.290 .132 ,^ 

.217 -.034 V 

.182 .162 ^ 

.305 .231 

.152 .014 



Father's 
Education 

Simp;. 'Stand, 
rr Coeff'.. 

.333 .259 
'.144--. 061 
.674 -.064 . 

.421 .351 

.259 .051 

.266 .043 

.496 .400 
.288' .043 

.274 .011 

.490 .417 

.'210 .029 

.369 .192 

,577 .511 

.36Q .146 

..394 .077 

;:^i4 .508^ 

.122. -.107 
.173 .054 



Initial Job 
Education Status 



Stand. 

r Coeff. r Stand. 

Coef^. 



.492 455 
.442 .138^^.698 .637 



.488 ' .450 

,472 " .187 

» • • • • • • • 

,475 .409 
,476 .300 

t 0 • • • • 

,361 .317 
.420 .213 

•••• 

.424 .292 
.553 .417 

k • • • • • • • 

.414 .427 
.323 .144 



.641 .535 



.465" .298 



.373 -.241 

4 



,438 '.243 



,430 



.360 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 
^ THE LESSONS OP JAPANESE EDUCATION J ' 

This final chapter is int€|nded to s\^Bmarize the principle ' 

findings -of this stW and identijfy their practical and theoreticaf 

implications. In thV first secti'on, -we identify nine characteristics 

of Japanese education\that contrast with American education. In- 

^® ^^^°3^ section, U. .outline sijc arguments that were developed in 

earlier chapters which related thi distinctive characteristics of 

Japanese ediicition to six impottaht outcomes: 
, . • • •. -1 ' 

: 1. public, interest 'in education^ . ' 

2. relative equality in t& cognitive achievement and motivation 
. ^ of school children' , 

,. . - ■ ■ . ! ■ •' ' \ 

, 3. high average' level of ciagnitive achievement ^ ' 

4. transmission of the egalitarian moyal sentiment 

5. egalitarian social change . 
. 6. .equalization of social opportunity 

Also^-we consider^bme of th'e practical and theoretical 'implications- 
of those arguments. Finally, in the. third section, we review a 
few of the F>roblep»s which trouble' contemporary Japinese education, 
2uid jtpeculate on the future. 

Distinct ive Characteristics .of Japanese Echication 

~ - ' '~ - ; ^ ■ ~| '■ 

One of the reasons fs>r ,bur focus oi)/ Japan is its resemblance ' 
to th^ U.S. in^o many respecis. ^th nations are advanced capitalist 
societies #ith a democratic |iolitical system. Japan's populal:ion 
is slightly more-t^ian half of that of the U.S. with ah adult educational 

■ ' .434 
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level that is, as in the American case, comparatively high. Since 
World -Har^II, the formal structxxre of the educational system has • 
resembled that found in many American school districts r i.e.^ a * 
single track structure partitioned into' a six-year primary school, 
aithree^^year jaiddle ;3chool, a three-year high school, and a diverse 
program of post-secondary educational institut;ions centered in the ' ' 
university. Today, the Japmiese' 'system offers asf great an opportunity 
to. young, people for post-secondary' education as the American system.^ 

However, iTapan' is, markedly different. The nation Is. moi;e-^ 
centralized, more densel^ populated, .and ntore racially homogeneous. 
Its cultural heritage is^ morp coijplex, being based oft diverse .Asian . 
traditions as .well as on modem Western culture^from which it has 
profusely borrowed over the last .hurtdr^ years. Finally, there. 
are a number of specific ways in which Japanese education differs 

* 

from tlie U.S. The following educational differences stand out as 

• r ' ' ' ■ " 

being. of greatest importance in our effort to explain* Japan ' s 

successes. • . , ^vv. 

Diverse interests in Japan are concerned w ith educatioh. 

• f ' t 
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Japan, as a late developer, was one of the ficst societies" to 
treat education as a tool for national', development^ The central 

I '*f " ^ ' ^ ' ■ i 

governmental and business elites looked upon education as a means 
for training a skilled labor force and highly qualified manpower, 
for identifying prospective elites, and ^ for teaching a common 
culture. 

Over the postwar period, the powerful, Japan Teacher' Union ^ 
has emerged to 6hall^nge the ruling elite's traditional educationa'l 
■policies. The union has,. emphasized the educational 'system '.s .capacity 

\ .' I "■ ''435 ■ 



for developing rich personalities and critical ab&ities; 
in alliance with progressive political parties, the union. haS 
^-repeatedly sought the support of rank and file "teachers in 
political efforts aimed^ toppling the ruling cohsejrvatiye * 
regime.. These ^aittles. at iShe central, level f extensively covered 
by the tiiass media,, have served to sharpeni piajlic understanding of^ 
education and its su^^sed consequences. ' * . ^ 

The public is disturbed by tliis highly competitive natwre ' 
of post-compulsory education and tends tp believe thajb' government 
policies are responsible for this situation. Thifs.,. there is 
considerable popular approval of the teachers' union with its 
emphasis on the humanistic and self -actualizing goals of education. 
At the same time, however, the 'public believes- that* 'individual ■ • ^ * 
success in education leads to personal advancement.' Thus, families 
invest enormous amounts of time .andv.energy to pitomotinc the educti- 

* • ♦ * i\ ' ' ** 

tional success of their own children.- ^The responses tc the educational 
system by its many participants are diverse and- often cqntridictory. 
Yet out of this coafusidn emerges an Impressive level cf interest 
in education. * ' 

2. Japanese schools are^inexpensive . Educationzl costs to 

' ■ ' ' . ; ' • . ' . 

the Japanese taxpayer are comparatively small in relation 'to the - 

|high standatds it. has achieved. - Ija 1973, Japan's public expenditures, 

for educati<jn comprised only 4.9% of ' the national i,ncome." fn contrast, 

the expenditures relative to national income for the Soviet Union,; 

the U.S., and the United Kingdom were ^8.3%, 7.0%, and^lsi^ respectively. 

Among the advanced societies; only France spent a smaller propSrtion 

(4.6%), of her national income on public education.^ Moreover, \* 
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- ■ . ' ' ^ / ' ^ 

despite Japan* 3, relatively small proportion -of national incomi * ' . " 
' devoted, to public education,** con^araeively large proportion of ♦ 
• actual expenditures went" for new buildings and^equipment*, while ^ 
personnel expenditures Vere' modest. (Table^ll.l) 

» • • * • • , 

- Higher student-teacher ratios are part of the 'explanation . 
for Japan's modest proportion of expenditures devoted: to perjsonneli ' 
In addition, it should be noted that Japanese schools hire relatively 
^ew auxiliary personnel;. Students 'and ' teachers perform services 

^ . that are likely to be discharged by specialized personnel in other 

\ . . "' V * 

.socie€i)es. Regular teachers perform many of the clerical and - .** 

\^ . • ' ^ » ■ ' . ' ' ' .'. . 

• • , counseling^activities that are handled by specialists in the U.S^" 

. Studentis deliver and serve lunches, cleam the classrooms, and • ^ 

^ . grounds, and operate school facilities such as the, library and ^ 
'/public address system. This unpaid'labor significantly cuts iflowi 

on costs. Consequently, -Japemese .schools have relatively more 
. money avaip.able f'^r plant investment. " . ' 

3. Japanese schools, are equal ^ Jhe |>ostwar public concern 
i with educatipn has placed pressure on the central government to ' 
'..reduce inequalities in per-student educational' expenditures . Today, 
. r. at the compulsory level- there is virtually no variation between 

prefectures itf annual operating expenditures, per student. While 

\ . " 

some areas lead and others lag in the introduction of the latest ' 
. educational technology such aii color T.V.s,' language laboratories, ' 

* ' and the like, 'remarkable equality in distribution has been' establis^-ed 

• ' 2 ' ' 

witji respect to the essentials* Similarly, teachers tend universally 

***** \ 

. to- have similar qualifications? the major exceptions are thosp • 
■•^ pre.fectures which have lost population to the large cities. In the^e 

* * • - * ' 
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- TABLE 11.1 . . ■ , ' ' 

.DISTRIBUTION. QP PUBLIC {PRIMARY 
' AND RIDDLE SCHOOL 'EXPENDITURES * 



.Personnel} 
.•Teacher's 



Capital 
Investment? 
•Expenditure's *^Debt service 
and Salaries on investments 



50.2/- ■ 



' 12.1^ . 
'2^f.'6^ ■ 



Student- ' . ' 
Te'acher Ratio" 



^apah *'73 • 
United - States'r*^?!"" 
/ England '22 

' f'rahce ? . 

» ■ ■ ' . ^ ' ■ • - . 
Source:' Lfombusho, Wa^akuni^ no Kvoiku Sui mn , (Ertuftflti* nnai standards 
. in Japan).? 1975;. P.< 145,li;:3,9^ 



27 , . 
'22* ' 
.-28 ■ 



.--Si/ 
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pyef ectyres few new' teachers have been hired f or^severaX years 
and,* hence, the teacher age distribution is older. ' 

Some., Of the government's equalising' measures are directed 
- • . ' ' /- ' ' ^ 

at 'disadvantaged social groups-. For e^qample, one law subsidizes t> 

children from low income families to pay for school lunches, 

excursions, and ot^er, regular activities. - ^^dther law includes 

provisions aimed at equalizing the .educational conditions hf 

children in remote areas : the lav; provides transport subsidies 

J" ■ —t^ 

to enable children living- on small islands to ride boats * to main- ' 

land schools^ and it authorizes hardship saleur^ supplements so 

* '/ • ' • • ' , 

•as to induce skilled teachers to take positions in these areas. ^ 
Over the jpast few years, the government has ^ begun to put- additional 
funds' into the schools which receive children from the "outcasi/e" 
burakumin: cdnimxinitv. As these outcaste children traditionally- hav% 
done poorly in schools, laie supplements sir e^iised to pay for aftefr- 
.schooj tutoring and other compensatory educational measures. In 
some cases; the compensation programs are so intensive that per-- 
student expenditures for outcaste children are three times as 

great as the' expenditures for the other children. 

■ ' ■ .<? 

The system of finance for Japanese education has greatly 
^facilitated the realization of' equal expenditures. Japanese school 
boards are not nearly as dependent on local property taxes as their 
American counterparts. School districts in Japan tend to be much 
larger, which facilitates access to a wide variety of locaj. tax 
sources. Moreover, for most categories of educational expenditures 
such as salaries, texts, and lunches, the central government is . ' 
required by law to pay half, of the expenses required to realize the 

. • '439 
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national standard. The national laws .ori "educational explnditOrls 
also include edualizing. measures to help prefectures' which, due to 
special -features °of geogrraphy, population structure, o/ industrial 
composition, experience difficulty in collecting sufficient tax ' 
'.revenues. / ' " - " ' 

4. Japanese schools are demanding . The central government's 
f . • - -■ • . J , ' 

role in providing 'a large' sh^re of educational revenues enables * 

, it to exert considerable leverage over certain aspects of the 
educational process « . - * 

The central government drafts • a. detailed Course of Study 

prescribing the- contents of the curriculum, and inspects commercial 

• ■ ■■ , ' . ■ ' ' . ^ 

texts to- insure that they conform to the official standard'. One 

■ • i ■ 

•virtue of this procedure is that children throughout, tiie nation 
are exposed to a, copnon body of knowledge in an identical- sequence.., 

-At the same. time, should hot'e that the- curriculum is ' 
demanding. It covers a wider range of subjects and. pursues these in 
greater depth than is^the case" for the curriculum of a. typical IT.S. 
school district. The differences are .evident from the first ' grade 
o^ primary school.- Young Japanese , pupils spend a .larger proportion 
of their time in subjects such as art, music, and physical educatipn 
than do American students.^ Whereas many American schools do n^t 
offer a science' curriculum at the primary sohqal leve'l, this is 
offered in Japan from the first grade. In atithmetic, a subject which 
is central to bpth the Japanese arid American Vurri.cula, the Japanese 
texts love faster than a tyjiieal'* American text. In .sum, thfe Japanese 
curriculum demands more. . . » 

In order^to cover the demanding crriculum, the government -r" 

** * 
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requires, each school J:o operate an educational program for, at least 
240 days each year,- in contrast with 180 days for JAinerican " schools ; 
In most cases, this, means that children attend " school six 'days a 
'week for over 40 weeks. School occupies a very central place in- 
the lives of Japanese children. « ^ 

^* ^^he scho ol is- the educational unit . The fdijeign observer 
is, impressed with' the extent to whicA schools, rather than ind'ividuai 
grade levels and^ classes, constitute the basic unit for integrating- 
the levels' and classes. At jtdie primary level, one finds- and orderly 
progressioii' from preparatioh for schooling in the early years to 
intfi/nse<and disciplined cognitive training towards thel^nd. Teachers 
wilile.in charge of a par ticulaf^ class", feel a responsibility to speak 
to students' from other classes when . they see these children mis-. 
I)ehaving-in"the haiis or on the grounds. 'Most t/achers eventually 
gain- experience in teaching at several ^different^^^Se levels. 

f I The faculty meeting, a^ the basib decision-making body of ' 
the school, works to realize the schooi's integrated program. Each ■ 
Spring, it decides on an educational objective for the entire s^chool 

r 

and plans a Schedule of school events/around this objective. The 
faculty reassessegr the ischool's progress per^iodically. .In these, 
general reviews, as ^n discussions on- specific ."pedagogical issues, ' 
'there is considerable, communication between teachers 'responsible for 
different grade levels and' specialties. .Other' aspects of school 
life from the weekly chpfeei (early morning school assembly) to cluia 
activities-' and festive occasions, such as. sports <^ay, reflect the 
empjiasis on the school as. the basic educational unit.. 
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ll* Japanese teachers are- segbre. ' 'Teaching in -Japan is a' respected 
. profession:- Teachers '^ceive social status and a reasonable . ' ' 
> salary. Most teacher^ expect to spend their- complete working 
. life as teachers. public servants, they automatically receive' 
. ' tenure up'on Initial employment, providing no special circiimstanpes ^ 

intervene.^ In the.fast, one possiblfe circuinstance that could have 
o led to a teacher's dismissed was^e feeling by a lo6al elite-.or . 
official unit .that a iteacher was not performing his 'job in a satis- 
factory manner. But today, in Tmost areas of Japan, -teachers 'do-; not 
have t6' f^ar dismissal on tiiis basis. Roughly three-fourths of 
. all 'teachers belong to the strofng All. Japan Teachers'' Union, which 

is prepared to fight for each" teacher 's right to employment.' In-'the. 
•past, 'too, the, union saveS the jobs of a number of teactiers^ much 
embarrassment to local governments. ' Thus, teachers do ^Satfear- th,e 
governments which employ them. ' . - 

When employers irtake' unreasonable requests, teachers' some, . • 
J times express their -reservd.tions. In other, ins^anqes , teachers ' > 
ignore or prevent the implementation of official requests. \^For 

• example, whan the central government passed a law requiring school" 

♦ - . / ' • ' . * 

principals to" fill out job-performance' evaluations for each teacher ■ 
under theit authority, teachers in most areas persuaded the princi- 
pals to;.igpore the regulation, arguing that 'it would destroy staff " 
harmc^riy.,*' 'Lik^lise, teachers feel secure* enough tOf^ stand up against 
pressure exerted^ by powerful , parents. ' jf^t the same time, teac^rs 
do not always comply with the requests of their union; ' Many teachers 
\fho are members qf«the union do not support the- union's explicit . , - 

• ■ ; ' ■ •• ■ . 
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politically-Kirientecl protests such the outbursts dfganized 
■ against American involvement in- the' Vietnam War. ' 

* _ The security which teachers enjoy enabjes them to run their ' 
schools without excessive iri]f luence-.f rom -^y outside body. ^ TeacJij^rs 
spend a large afinount of time each year deciding what their scSiooi / 

# — ' 

should attempt tp accomplish.' This discussion takes account of the* 
.various external, pressures , but is urilike^ly to -submit to anyone. 

* 9 ejTn^^l dein^ri^d ^ the teacher^ reach a collective 
agreement. Oh the program they want to pursue for their school, Over 
the course of the ye^ar/they then do th^i^ best to realize it. They 
are at onCe autonomous ^from' external power" and responsive to' these 
pr\assures. It is because the egalitarian line of the * Teacher s < Union '- 
has been.among^ the mofe-dss^ible.of the ."external influences that it 

has had such a significant imfei^act on the "policies of individual schools. 

' 7. Japanese- teachers' are con^cier^tious . A number of mech- 

• % . ■ . ' ' 

ano^sms are built into the school routine to induce teachers to do- 
their- be$t. In each school.rWeachers spend a surprising amount 6f " 
time" discussion teaching dn' general— at thfe"'morning and weeklj-" faculty 
meetings, the biweekly research meetings, and the quarterly public 
research seminars. ■ In addition ,S«ie 'teachers who teach a commd'n 
grade leyel share desks and frequently consult with each othei: on 
wayg^;to solve specific problems. This interaction establishes a 
cpll^tiye expectation for good teaching within each school that: 
individual teachers feel constrained to live up 'to. Moreover, local 
school boards and the Japan Teachers' ' association arrange pedagogical 
seminars which many attend. ' ' ^* 
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To enhance coinmunicatiori with parents, teachers make a- point 
. . ' ■ ' i' . ■ 

of visiting each pupil's home to meet the pupil 'a parents "at 

l^ast once each 'school year: These visits also help teachers 

learn about the„home cii:6umstances of their pupils. . Miany teachers, 

based on this 'information, make adjustments in their routine to. 

< • - ' ' ' ' ' . . . * * . 

-provide better in-school opportunities for thosfe children who lack 

favorable home situations. Parents are officially invited to the 
.school once a month to watch their child^;en in the classroom.' Once 
every qjiarter, parents "have an opportunity to discuss their child's 
progress with teachers. Parents are given the telephone numbers, of 
their child's teachers and encouraged to call if there is any special 
problem." The concerned eye of .the ordinary parent is another factor 
inducing teacher conscientiousness.. r , ' 

. It fs sometimes charged that -todays teacher^ are not as 
dedicated as previpus generation^ They go home earlier, spend less 
tame after school in rfeview session^ with problem* students , and are 
less likely to invite pupils to t^eir homesr for tea and talk.' It ' 
is difficulty t©^ evaluate these charges. Perhaps the critics .aafso 
forget some of the pcfstwar tren'ds that impinge on teacher^nd/student 
time budgets. The contemporary curriculum is i^i;i3;e-iemandin/, • ■ 

• requiring • teachers to <Set aside more time. for preparation. Scho61 
days are at^g-^aist a hAlf-hour longer than before the war. Due to . 

urbanization, todays . teacher must spend a considerable amount of .time 

. • ' ' ■ . ■ ' I 

commuting to ^school. Finally, .many pupils today do not want to - 

spend after-school time with their teachers as the pupil's., have their ^ 

own heavy schedules of after-school activities including piano 

lessons", extra-^tudy schools, and athletics. ^ 
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8 I^^ i^panese teachers believe in wholerperson education > 

We have- dis.cussed the" spectre bf exam comjpetition. and'the concern * 

i • , " V , , 

-iftiiny parents express for. their child's cognitive development. 

,. ' 

.Japanese teachers recognize these demands and do their, best to 
respond. However, they .feel their most important task is to de^^op 
well-rounded people, not just .intellects. ' The officially prescribed 
qurriculiim provides an important vehicle for whole-person education. 
Along with the standard academic Subjects, the curriculum al^o sets • 
jaside a substantial amount of -.time for systematic instruction in 
artr musicr physical education and moral education. Teachers seem 
to be as conscientious in their attention t;o tjiese as to the standard 

academic* subject sV^ ^ . ™; ^ 

, The concern with whole-person education is especially evident 
in the early years of primary school, where teachers work hard^ to 
establish order and to -induce their pupils to perform in the class- 
room, . .During these early years , teachers are more concerned with^ . , 
• getting- all of their pupils involved in Ifearning than with making , 
progress through the curricultim. This concern with proper behaviour 
and motivation yields important lonjg-run dividends,; For instance ^ 
orderly classrooms mean thatjiost of the school time can be spent 
on learning, .Due to the ^attention to pupil motivation ^ ^dropouts are 
exceedingly rare. While some pupils falJL behind/ nearly all who ' ' 
are mentally able acquire a. basic proficiency in reading^ writ^ngr 
public speaking r arithmetic r and graphics by the timej they complete 
their compulsory educa^tion,- * 

Another aspect of whole-person education is the effort j» 
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teachers devote to moral education^^ Both through the. moral 

education course and through a wide range of other activities, 

' " . - . " 

tetichers try to convey certain moralr principles to their pupils. 
We were impressed with the stress on egalitarian,' individualistic 

• and participatory or^i^ntations. At the same time, we appreciated 
"the teacher's el^orts to convey conventional values. of friendship, 
cordiality, cooperittion, and discipline.. 

9« Japanese teaching inequitable . ?he embattled conditions 
in which Japan's teachers are'^trained and work help, to make them- 
ideo^iogically mature.. Tlje continuing battle betweelf «ie central ^ 
government 'and the teachers ' union highlights the impli/cationii of 
educational actions. ' . - 

Given its traditional concern with education as a means for 

'identifying and furthering talent, the central government has 
advocated tracking and ability-group instruction. However, the 
unioi^ has opposed these, reforms arguing that they would destroy the^ 
harmony of classrooms and the collective feeling that exists among 
age-mates. A common phrase in the union's rhetoric of oppqsition ' 
is discrimination. Union leaders appreciate that tracking could, 
ehd up with lower, class arid minority group children being permanently 

assigned to low-ability tracks. ' '- . ' - 

•\ * ■ ■ ■ \ . V- r ; • 

\ Teachers are sensitized by these debates,' and this affects ' 

their behavior. In the ijlassrooms, teachers show an impressive 

cbncern with eliciting the participation" of each pupil, th6I*by 

building ijp a positive orientation to schoolwork. Few teachers 

•openly show favoritism to their best pupils, nor do they denigrate 

the performance of' the weak perfomers. Rather, the teachers do what 
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•they can, given the constraint^^^f^ime and the curriculu^ to pull ; 
all pupils through the -program. ; ■ ' 

. ■• ■ • *' • . • 

II « The Determinctnts of Jaipan's Educational Achievements 

« In the body of our report, we developed six arguments to 

explain the achievements of Japanese" education. The first of 
these, the exceptional concern mani^esttd in Japan vis-a-vis 
education provides a background for the other five. These arguments 
eaif be summarized as follows: . . . ' 

1. The determinants of concern with education.. 

a. The, "old system^.natiohalistic and utilitarian 
tradition of education is *3cespected by importemt 
elements of, the ruliYig^-clasS. . - "~ 

b. The ciantralization of educational and economic * 
institutions enables industrial and business 
elites to advance, the educationza system as a s . • 
supplier of scarce manpower. Moreover, it h^lps ' ^ . 
to focus populi^ attention 'on "the link between 
educational succesTs and Vhe attainment of • . 
prestigious social positions. ^ j 'V 

The postwar constitution and '-the educational^ laws 
•legitimate an educational system with humanistic 
and democratic goals.* The nationalistic and ■ 

Utilitarian orientatipns of conservative elites ' 

... *t^,. 

often seepi to contradict the^e ideals. ,- j., 

d; The broad sense of public confyfeibn with the-' 
appropriate goals for child -socialization results 
in the public's demand that this schools play a • • 

key role in moral education. " . 

' ' • ' ■ ■- ■ . , 

e. jyhe rising affluence of the population enables 
growing nuntbers to consider • sending- their children 
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on for higher education and, hence,' heightens . ' 

kildren's educational 



their concern with their cij 
performamce.'"* ^ J 



f. The emergence of a strong idological teftichers* 
union which champions the .constitution's edu-*. 
cational ideals has resulted in eurticulate " 
opposition to. the traditional and utilitarian • 
policies of conservative groups. The union *s\ 
objections are generally reported, in the 
national, news media, thereby continually bringing 
educational issues to the attention of the 
general public. 

•r 

Cognitive and Motivational Equality. 

a. Given Japaui's rapid urbanization7^<^majority of 
young people live in cities. There is much less 

80cioeconomi<^-segregAtion in. the- Japanese city- 

than is typical for the «.S. Thus, public schools, 
especially at the primary leVel, tend to be com- 
posed of students with diyerse class and family 
background characteristics.. 

b. Adhering to its constitutional obligation to 
"provide equal education to all according to 

their ability", the central .government has developed 
sui* impressive program to ensure equality of edu- 
cational facilities during the years of compulsory 
' education. It also promotes a standard curriculum 
•^for the entire nation. 

a f. ■ 

c. The schools axe organically organized with a" 

minimiam .of internal differentiation. For jfexample, 
there are no special teachers, and' ability ' 

» * * . • 

txacking is not practiced* 

d. Many of tjhe teachers are ideologically committed ' 
to equality* They try to brin^ all. the students...*" 
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up by creating a ppsitive sitjjation *rtiere all 
pupils" receive rewards. This is- facilitated by 
adjusting .the dassrdom pace , to the learning / ' 
rates of stu?lents.and by relying on students 'to 
tutor each other. f 

e. Teac hers f ind that their best response to pjirentai 
concern is to "provide equal education to all students 
irrespective ■ pf their^iliiiy. or ■ family status;. 



The determinants of the achievement effect. ' 

a. The general concern with education places pressure ' ' 
cn students to excel". 

b. 'Equal education minimizes the incidence of 
exceptionally low achievers. ' 

c. The centrally prepared curriculum is demanding 
geared to .the„ learning rate of the better-than- 
average student. * / ' " 

d. Students spend far more hours at school than do 
their counterparts in mbst other advanced societies. 

e. According to the norm of an orderly classroom', a 

' relatively large proportion of, classroom time is * 
devoted to actual in&^ction, as contrasted with 
effdrts by teachers tdf&iaintain order. 

f. Students perceive school aS interesting (expfecially/ . 
in the primary years) >and genera^lly ,have a positive, 
attitude toward learning. 

g. Teaching tends to be a lifetime occupation. • In 
addition, Ja^emese .-teachers are relatively .active 
in goverxtaient- euid union-sponsored wor,kshops Which 
introduce new teaching techniques. Their experience 
committment contribute to effective instruction and 
teaching habits'. 
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Egdlitarian Moral Orientations... 



■L 



a. In the riialm^of actual instruction, Japan's teacherf * 
are relatively free from external influence. Neither 

- parents nor their local* government /^as the power . , 
to. dismiss a teacher who engages iii "biased" instruction^ 

b. Many * teachers approve of egalitarian values , and- 
a minority ar^ comiiiitted to using the educational ' ^ 
system as a vehicle for revolutionizing the "con- 
sciousness" of young peoplf . / ■ . * * 

c. The schools approach •'total"/ institutions. 



>^ ' ' ^. The schools are organically organized J 

I ' e. Particularly during- the early years of primary 

cteLucationT^^^eT] those years whexv children begin 
\ ' ^ - ^ to develop iihe higher stages of' moral reasoning/ 

<^ the Japajiese system stresses moral education. 

' f. The relative equality cognitive perfoxn^ 

, - de^tracts from the propensity of children to rank 

each other terms of perfonnanc^. Instead, 'the 



children are disposed to see themselves as working 
together to master the curriculum. The lack of 
hierarchy within the classroom is consistent with 
the egalitarian moral messages convened by the 



teacher. 

g. Until children leave school for the workplace, mbst . 
' of their experiences reinforce the early * egalitarian 
moral instruction.' " , * 

■ V ^. ■■ ■ • • • / . « ■ 

5r Education's conrribution to egalitarian social .cnai^ge. 

^ a. Thje schools teach certain moral orientations vbich 
promote. continuity and harmony.. 

b. At the same time, they inculcate egalitarian and 

'*> * ' > * * ' • 

humanistic values which are> inconsistent with the 



role expectations inst' tutibnalized in inany .a4ult 
# social structures • * • * 

c. While representatives from key institut^ional areas 

* * 

oppose this "subversive" type of educatipp^ they 
find th^t the political balance underlying thek 
school system. i? difficult to* overturn. ' *i 

-d. Ijdst of' the" social networks to which young p^eople 
■ -belong tend to support the values learned in' . 
* . school,^ .Employers are the major critics of the ■ 
youth's -egalitarian Values, but the employer's 
efforts at desocialization are .-'neutralized by the 
support young people .find in their peer -gfoups*. . ' 

e. The strains that the' new generations of young 
people experience as they attempt to^ fit into 
adult society lead them to exert' pressure for 

. ^ ■ various changes of a broadly egalitarian- ne^tute* 

f . The relatively equal levels of ability and mcti^ 
vation fostered by the Japanese schools- facilitate 
the adaptation of young warkers' to more egalitarian 
social structures • ' ^ 
« ♦ 

The equalization of - educational . and social opportunities. 

a. Egalitarian education ijias. jprovided increasing' .. • 
^ proportions of succeissrive cohorts o'f young people 

with the cognitive^,skills and motivation, necessary 
for advanced education. . - * , 

b. As a resulty, increasing proportions of young'. people 
have sought and attained, advanced education. With 

\ the decreasing variance in educational attainment, 
^oci^ background variables decline as predictions of 
individual attainment. ' ' - , ^ 

c. Egalitarian education has taught young jJeople toi' 
recognize the intrinsic' rewards of ocpupations, and " 
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' * I ' * has modified ' the traditional' value placed on 

-V^J ; . ' secure Mgh status occupations of the' modern 

• ' * sectors- • " ' • 

• d. As a result, young people have become more 

' flexiJale in thfeir occupatiori^l choices, and 

social background appears to have a decreasing ' . 
i ' • influence on individual status achievement. 

Some Implications of the Central Arguments ' . * 

. f It is ""not unusual to hear arguments for Japan's educational 
achievements , which begin with the^ premise that Ithe Japanese people 
highly' value education] Qjir ^irst argument Indicates this conawfn^. , 
witih education is not simply a^ reflections^ personal values.'' 
-Instead, concern emerges where. actors believe that education is 
, in^^triamenta'l in affectxng their ijiterests. Concern i^ also gener- 
ate^ througli .cpn^lict qver educational' goals and practices. 

I % In the U.S. educational issues are among the most important 

issjaes in Iqcal erections, an?J^ few nations spend as large a pro- 

"* ! " . ' ' - " ' 

portion of their national' income on education. However, ^n recent 

' • 1 ' i ' . ' ' . ' * ' ' 

years one^ senses that large segments of the Ameripan people have/ 

logt faith in public- education. Thp U.S. repair es a more penetrating. . 

andj positive'<'debate on 'educational matters. The Japaneg^ case 

' i . ' " \ ^ • r ' • . ' ' 

suggests 'the important role a teachers? union can play in provoking 
creative dialogue, provided the' \ihion devotes attention to educational 
goals and processe's along with typical _ tirade union issues. The. 
Japanese teachers' union in its attempt to the respect of 

-parents a^ well as to maintain the jallegiance of teachers, has. been 
for|:ed to focul on educational issues. Most American teachers' 
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•unions are still at the stkge of struggling for bargaining rights 
an^ better working conditlbns. 

Ow^ second argument concerns the conditions leading to 
equal cognitive outcomes. We noted how many of i:he educational 
strategies that Japanese teachers have developed resemble the 

tar '■■ , 

theory of mastery learning advocated by Benjamin Bloom and his 

colleagues . ^ ' • . , 

■» ♦ , ■ 

There are, however, ?eyeral_differences which should be 

recognized. - Our account -devotes more attention to the external 

conditions that facilitate egalitarian education. Widespread 

parental concern is one of these". A standardized curriculum and 

equal educational facilities are also included in cur list; However, 

of even greal^r importance are the ideological sensitivity of 

teachers and their sense of security. These latter conditions - 

• enable teachers to resist the. selfish influence of ' individual 

^ parents. Thus, while, the children in many Japanese classrooms 

come from homes that vary widely in socioeconomic status', these 

'status differences have little effect on teacher-student interaction. 

, . third argument identifies -several factors behind Japan's 

high level of cognitive achievement., It has. of ten been suggested 

that Japanese children perform well in school because their families 

provide an exceptional level of support. We agree that family 

support becomes an important factor in the later stages of schooling, 

arid that it helps some children raise their achievement level above 

their age-mates. However, through the earlier years of middle school^ 

this factor is nVt so critical. Rather, we are more impressed with 
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. the demanding curriculxiin, the quality of teachers, -and above all, 

with the concern teachers show for pupil motivation. -Wife JaBJinese ' 
teacher during the 'early ^ years focuses the jnajor part .of his« > 
.attention on inotivatioar.^5ven at the e^tpense of ""progress " .-in 
. covering the cyrricului. The teacher only movfts forward in tiie 
curriculum when all of the youn'^ pupils are ready. Throughout 
'these early school years^- the teacligt tries to reward and encourage ' 
each and every pupil, f As a result, the Jiipanese school inculcates 
basic academic skillslri virtually all of its pupils. The Initial 
Stress on motivation>and mastery results in the modest incidence' of " 
low scoris on achievement tests. * * ^ ^ • 

The Japanese school 's emphasis on moral • education is perhaps 
^ its laost Outstanding characteristic. It is responsible ' for a wide ' 
variety of other educational and social outcomes: the orderliness . 
. 0& the classroom anS of society, the comparatively harmonious 
social interaction characteristic <?f Japan, and the unity and co- 
hesiveness of the Japanese nation.^ American schools, particularly 
at the primary level, have steadily retrea^d" from the firm moral 
emphasis favored by the Puritans. Todays children languish in 
classrooms, chewing gum and talking as teachers' blithely ignore these 
improprieties. The courts have forbidden bibld lessons, spankings 
as" a disciplinary technique, and a host of other particulars that - 
made up the school's txaditional moral curriculum. Teachers have 
become so fearful of exceeding the authority of their role that 
they adhere resolutely to the academic curj;iculum. Only in America's 
colleges do we hear educators speak of the need for moral education. 
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Yet, by. €he time /children, reach college-age, it is difficult 

for edudational institutions to achieve a moral impact. ' Japanese , 

educators have wisely shaped an educational system that emphasiz.es 

. moraleducation an an early age. 

Moral education in the Japanese school is not simply another , 

^course i^n the curriculum. The entire faculty of a school develops 

a comprehensive vision of the morality it wishes to convey to 

its- pupils, and then the entire school' program is shaped so as to 

reinforce this vision. Schoo'l assemblies, excursions, school 

events, daily lunches, and an array of other perfunctory activities * 

seirve ees vehicles for achieving moral education. ^- 

, Procedures which break . up the -organic integrity of the 

schotSi-^nd of its constituent classroom groups are believed to 

\ « 
detract from moral education. Th^s, in the Japanese primary sdhodl,. 

, " ■> 

the same instructor teaches all the subjects, and subject specialists 
are rarely employed. In norm*! times, the same* teachers and pupils 
stay together for two consecuti^ yearstr/iU^ tracking is avoided. 

In the middle schools, students. are placed in homerooms which 
teachers visit instead of having the students parade from <*lass- 
jTOom to classroom. The totality of the Japanese educational 
expetiience^-the more nupierous school days, the' heavier assignments, 
the extensive extracurricular program— enhances the.impacrt of 
moral education., j • ' "'i ' 

It would ^quire a 'major commitmeiW: on the part of American * 
education to approximate the Japanese approach to moral edue«f^on, 
more perhaps than Americans can muster. Local government budget 
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directors and teachejfs' unions* would resist the lengthening of 
the school year. Teachers would experienc^feff iculty in achieving 
a consensus on the moral traits to be emphasfzed. * Parents of 
particular ethnic and class groups represented in the school might 
challenge the moral education program in the courts' • ' 
Pinal*y, it is the Japanese school ?s emphasis oninorality 
that enables it to pro?note change* American rieo-radical theorists 
insist: that the*schools are subordinate to the ruling class, and 
insofar as the schools teach values, these are values that."cOr- 
respond" to the prevailing social order. Hence, the schools are. 
unable to promote change. In the Japanese case, we find that ■ 
^^sch'ool budgets and curricula are controlled by' the ruling class, 
but- the teachers, acting through their unions, have managed to, 
buffer classroom activities from external control. Because many 
jteachers do not accept the ruling class's vision for Japanese ' . 
lociety, they do not follow itsj guidelines for moral education. 
Many teachers identify with the task of building a more equal . 
society where the people participate in the organizations that, 
shape theij: lives. Japan's teachers build this egalitarian , * 

sentiment iiw their ins^uction, and thei^ success in this "in- 
consistent" education leads to the violation of the correspondence 
principle. 

While our social change tl^esis is not addressed directly to 
the? traditional literal emphasis on equality through opportunity, 
it does' carry resounding implications. The liberal position has' 
always stressed the school^ role in imparting cognitive skills. 
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whereas the Japanese ex^rience hi^hlic^hts the importance of _ 
moral education. While ^he -liberal position is content with ihe 
prevailing hierarchical order,* tSe Japanese case indicates the 
efficacy of levelling these hierarchies. Reducing basic ine'qualities 
contributes to the diSsoiutibn of inequalities in educational and 

social opportunity. ' • • 

. • ' » / ' ' 

Strains in ^Japanese .Education • ti 

Given our concern with lessons for the U.S., we have ' 
strfessed the positive, side of Japanese education. However, the 
. Japanese parent who sends- his child to school is much more likely 
^ to emphasize the problems of Jap-^nese education— the lack of; indi- . 

• • • « 

vidual attention in the schools, the hell of examination preparation,' 
and the inequality of opportunity. Teachefs are dissatisfied wrj;h ' 
inadequate public educational expenditures, the excesses and inconT: 
sistencies in the official curriculum, and "the long school year. ' — ' . • 
Established elites complain that the schools fail to produce the 
ideal Japanese, that too few children select vocational courses, and 
thart those who go oh to college are not as knoVledgeable nor as"' 
cafeative as should be expected. Each of the constituents of Japanel% ■ 
education has a long list of c?omplaints, and since the . student revolt" 
of the mid-sixties many of these groups have drafted reform proposal?. 

The entrance examination systenir which monitors the movement 
of youth into elite secondary schools and universities, may well 
be the most severely criticized institution ip the Japanese educational 
system. Many of the problems of the school system stem from the 
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need to prepare students for these entrance-'examfi.' For example, 
the school curriculum, rather than responding to the diverse 
.-interests of students, is standardized so that all- children .can 
benefit from" an equal educational background when they. compete for 
university entrance. The public' aqHopl curriculuin is demanding so 
that the typical student will not be pl,aced at a greit disadvantage 
relative to the fortunate few who are able to attend, expensive exam^ 
oriented private schools. Young people are said to lose their 
vitality and creativity because they have to apply themselves with 
such singular discipline to prepare for. the exams. 

While Japan's leaders are aware of these problems, it. is 
only since the student reVol't of the late sixties that they have 
devoted extensive attention to educational reforms the government, 
in ^preparation for what it hoped would- become a wholesale recon- " 
struction of the, existing system, asked toe Central Council f or ' 
education to prepare a series of reform » proposals. 'Among the various 
problems considered by the Council were the troublesome examination 
system. The Council's final report concluded: 

Because the student selection 'system has an undesirable - _ 
effect on the whole system of ediicktion in Japan, wfe" must 
try to imporve it. . ."^ j^u'alif ied students should be able • 
to gain admission ^ to ^^igher educational- institutions suited 
to their individual abilities without special provision for 
entrance examinations.^ 

The Council urged the Central Government to take^decisive actiop to 
r-sfojrm the exeuriination system, and^ if the governfrent had been deter- 
' mined, it had several available strategies ; It could take more 
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serious sfteps to level the hierarchy of universities , both in' the 

■ national- sectpr (througk' levelling, the extreme differentials in 
government support) and in the private sector (through large 
government subsidies) . Jt «pould also eliminate the attached 
schools, to "national universities, ^r at least reduce. their level 

■ of subsi^r,,^o^^^t received by ordinary public schools andlf insist 
.that 'the national schools admit students on a faindom' basis or 
some other means designed to, obtain an ordinary student body 
rather than the cream their exams now select. More intense, moral 

■ persuasion could be jburned on the private employment sector to 

promote a more flexible consideration of job applicants irrespective- 

.- ' • ' .\' j ' ■ 

of their academic degree. Laws or 'regulations could be introduced 

- ! • ' ^ . 

to control the activities of the private sector's, famous schools— 
for example, Sompulsory education couldj be extended through high 
school, thus placing these schools under official influence. 
However, the government has been reluptant to take th,e initiative 
in reforming "the competitive eicaininatidn system. 

4 

Critics of competition say the conservative government is 
actually a silent supporter of the competition— and' there may be 
some truth in this . A recent' platform; statement of the Liberal- 
Democratic Party stated that "Jcompetition is the basic principle 

• " . . h • "* ' 7 

of lif^ — it brings the best out of men". Government and business 
leade^^majce no secret of their belief in the efficiency of e.dU7 

* * * 

"cational competit^-on. They say it helps them to select the nation's 
most able youth for their organizations. They may differ on some 

the government continues to rely on' the University 
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of Tokyo as its principal supplier of higher civil servants for it 
feels the products of *this school wi^l be the most in^ligent'' 
arid disciplined and their common school "tie will add to the civil 
service's es{>rit de corps, 'in contrast, some businesses prefer, 
'the graduates of other schools, feelirig they have mc/re Vigor and • 
personality, ih general, government and business leaders are not 
impressed, with the quality of education or the personal values that ^ 
the competitive school system ^teaches their recruits and they 
would like! to see some changes in these areas, but they are 
confident o^f the transformative power of their on-the-job*^ training. 
'These leaders also appreciate the role of academic competition in 
maintaining* social, order. 

Needless ^to say, there are- many other groups who have a. 
vested /ir .eresfe in the competitive system." Those uniyersities 
which deceive the most outstanding studfents and thereby maintain 
their prestigious position stand to lose if the competition i^ 
significantly altered. Tokyo University reacted with obvious 
disinterest to the proposal that it abandon undergraduate education 

nd become Japan's fis^et graduate school university. The university* 
represeijtativei have played a significant role in sabotaging the 
National University Association's effort ot develop a meaningful 
reform of existing procedures for . selecting entrants^ to the 
respective institutions of the national system. 

The demand to reform the excimination' system is strongest 
among public school teachets and -parents as represented in their 
PTAs and other Organizations. Yet at the same time, many of these 
teachers earn money firom the competition by moonlighting as juku 
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teachers and private tutors. And the concerned parents, while " 

they can agree in principle that competition should be curbed, are 

not prepared to pull their own child out until everyone else does. 

Often the most articulate parents in opposition to competition 

are those devoting the greatest private effort towards pushing f 

their children forward. My prize example is a principal of one 

of the middle schools I visited who constantly complained about ^ 

the pressure that parents placed on his -school to stress academic 

over other ^^chool activities; yet this principal had guided his 

son tb success in the entrance exam to Kyo\o ' s most famous private 

school, Rakusei. There is also the story of several Kyoto 

principals who,; upon r^irement, joined hands- in opening a large juku. 

Thus, there, are many who. silently support Japan •s~le'ading groups 

a^n their preference for maintaining the competitive system. - 

Public Policy and Private Schools 

While the central government and the m^versities flounder 
in their attempts to reform the examiiiatiori ^ystem, several local 
governments have' in recent years imitated^he Kyoto "democratic" 
high school system which has a rep\ita'tion for reducing many of the ' 
pressures associated with preparation for entr'-^nce examinations. 
The Kyoto system was originally developed during the Occupation 
period in conformity with the "neighborhood' school" principle. In 
contfaq.t to the traditional hierarchy .of secondary schools, each- 
institution was to be equal 'in quality. 'Qualified students who 
wished to go to a high school would enter their neighborhood high, 
school rather than Worry about competing for entrance to a "best" *" 
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'school.. The uniform high quality of the high schools- would in 
theory enable all high school students to receive adequate college 
preparation while at the same tiriie participating in a well-rounded 
program of extracurricular activities. ■ ' 

/ At the beginning^ of the postwar period all of Japan's 
prefectures were encouraged to institute a* system' similar to the 

Kyoto arrangement* However., from the mid-fifties most reverted 

-J 

:to -sortie variation of the traditional hierarchical system. In the . 
most extremis case, a prefecture -would place all of .'its high students 
in a single- •'large competitive' syatem^. Students who achieved the 
highest scores on an entrance exam were admired to the best high • 
schools^ whd^le those who did.not do as well were required to .attend 
lesser hi§h, schopls; or, if they preferred, those of the latter group 



could sit out for a year of exdm preparation and compete again for 

^ entry to the besr hjigh schools. ' From the point of view of maximizing 
• • • 

student prospects for success in the elite university entrance exams, 

^_ _ V ^ 

the lar^e district system wQuld appear,, to be superior, it concen^ 

* * \ i . 
trates the cream of a prefecture's youth in a superior high school' 

where, in a context of mutual ^stimulation, the exceptional youth 

cover material at an accelerated pace. In contrast, the neighborhood ^ 

priticiple esults in placing bright students in classrooms with 

^ others vfl; earn at a slower pace and offers less academic stimulation. 

' However, the large district system leads to an explicit rankling of 

^^^^^^^^,rfsi*^outh and also fosters adolescent anjjflety over their prospects of 

getijin^ into the best high schools/ Kyoto edu&ators/ influenced by ' 
the 'Egalitarian ideology of the tbachers' union, have maintained 
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that these costs of -the large district system. are too great to 



justify its theoretical benefit of 'providing .4 favoarable setting 

for outstanding youth.. To buttr^s their positibn, .Kyoto-educators,. 

have periodically compiled- reports purporting to show that .their 

■ system enables Kyoto ites to do well in the exam competition while 

avoiding its costs. For example, it is the case that Kyoto youths 

■ ' . * . ' " • ' • 

have one of the highest rates of college ' attfendence of all pre- . 

features * and .that a-.dis^broportionate number of Kyoto high school i 

! ■ ' \ ■ • - • \ 

graduates have succeeded, in the" entrance exams to Tokyo University ' 

' ' ' * ' ' " 1 * 

and Kyoto University, Japan's two most prestigious higher educational 
institutions. At the same time, Kyoto's. youth' sui<2idelcate and its 
rate for "hate-schoole?:s" (long term school absentees known as 

- gakuo kirainin) eure low.® \ . < 

• For over a decade the Kyoto "government stood alone as the 
defender of the so-called" dempcratic lieigh^thood system. However, 
radical educators tmroughoul: the nation vere. impressed with the 
Kyoto example and ahxious to see it adopted in their ateas . -Since 
the lat4- sixties, progressive parties have won elections in several 

.of the local areas whe;:e ' radical 'educators are numerous. Responding 
ta the educators' preference several of these newly constituted pro- 
gressive governments have abandoned their large systems and re.- 
introduced the democratic model . . Yet contrary to the Kyoto * experience 
their ^reforms have not. responded as anticipated.' In far too many 

.cases; the brightest students of these districts have shown their 
distrust for th*e public sector reform by refusing" to attend a pu^l.ic 
high school. Instead, these' youths have elected to attend the more 



• • •* 

expensive and exclusive private " schools which provide instruction 



designed for the specific purpose 



of exam preparation. 



Tokyo provides the inost dramatic example.- Prior to the 
reforms, Tokyo practiced tiielarg^- district system-and-several-o^ ~^ 
•Tokyo's public high s.chbols were ,kmong the. nation's .leaders " iri'V^* ' 
sending graduates tp elite universities. I^rt 1970, immediately *. 
•followimS Tokyo's shift to the niighborhood model, the -competition ' • 
for well-known non-public schooli jumped and ' they . were . able , to creak" 
tha crop.-j^lready by 1972 Hibiyk and-Koishikawav two publTc high 
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schools whose students hadalwiyk excelled in the exam competition, 
were displaced from the top ten" Ugh schools supplying'students to 
Tokyo University. By 1976 only bne public high school ^as among ^the 
top' ten, and this school was in. the neighboring prefecture of, 
Saitama, which uses the large district system.. The top schoolwas 
the private, exam-oriented ^Nada.Koko of distant Hyogo prefecture. 
The next three were attached schools to 'national universities in 
the Tokyo area, and tha remainder were private exam schools. Among 
Tokyo's former strong public schools, only Nishi was in the' top 
twenty. 5 While, some from the public schools gained entrance into 
well-known universities, these, schools were now largely sending their 
■graduates td second- and third-rank universities. Because the 
educational planners -tried to limit the geographical area from which 
students might compete ^to enter the outstanding public « schools, they 
ruined the special climate of these schools. ' Moreover, they ptobably 
increased inequality 'of opportunity: Whereas prior to the reforms 
the b^st. schools, were in the comparatively inexpensive public sectbr, 
.after the ifeforms the -best schools came to be locajted largely '^n the'^ 
more 'costly private septor. ' ' ' / 
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. Shocked by ^the failtire of its "democratic" esqperiment, 
.Tokyo is now attempting a slow retreat. Other prqgrrussive- ♦ , 
controlled prefectures are uncert>«.in of • what to do.- Where'a^". 
they-oppose-the -el-i4:^^— l^rge-district system, '-they-f ear a^ 

repeat of Tokyo »s raist;ake and of Kyoto's possible fate. The 

• ■ "■ » f . - . . ■ . 

Tokyo experiment". points ouit the difficulty of. achieving an-. 
educational policy goal through reform of th«* public sector when 
a large number of equivalent institutions' are in the priyate .• . * 
sector, protected fromJAe influence" of public sectcJr planners .4. 
This, is perhaps the biggest d'il^a now. being confronted by the 
.Japanese school system. . , " . 



The Future of Egalitarian Education ^ - , 

■ 

• The -problems Japan has encountered in alleviating the strain 

ii^^J/- . ■ - * _ • 

of the exam system illustrate the complexity of the" educational 

•X'S - . - . • 

system. In the face of .this complexity dt is impossible to make 
. > . . ■ - . . V • . '» 

precise projections for the systems* future." However, we would. like 
to conclude this study wjth a few observations on forces that influence 

the egalitarian character oj. the systems educational outcomes. 

j» . . , 

First, let us consider the implications- of the exam system". 

Despite its failings, the. examination competition as Currently * 

*. ' " ■ " 

structured- actwa^-ly reinfd.rces certain of;, the eSffects of Japan's ' 

. . • .» >• 

egalitarian education." Most Japanese youths are not exposed to the. 

coijpetition until the latter -.part of middle school. By that time 

they have already, internalized, egalitarian values wKic^ dispoae 

them-to. reaQt negatively toward" the competitive .pressures. * Egalitarian 

• • " . ' ' ' ' '• » 

values seem ta draw -youth. together in. a collective -unity even a^ ' 
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th^ -examination system; seeks to pull thera apart and send them on 

* ' i' . . ' : . • - 

• 4iyfetse paths to adulthood. 

In the future, hov/ever, if the examination system is no^ 

felprmed/-it is qonceiyable that the examination competition will 

j . , . • ' • 

•trxc^le down to affect more youths at earlier stages in their 

" • ' [ - * 

. socialization.' VJhile most youth will continue to attend public 

primary schools, these | schools may decline as a central life interest 

Even in the. primary scliool years, youth will become involved in .the 

world of juku, -private tutors,; and intensive study. If increasing • 

riiimbers of private schcol y6uth are caught up in-'the pressure to 

prepare for exams, they may bfecome oblivious io the egalitarian 

lespons of. their primary, schools. While parents and teachers will 

i ' ' ■ ' 

reapt to this with digpiay, there are other groups in Japanese 

ideation should do more to nurture indi- 

vidu<i^r-^ilities art^ pr'pcti^al skills, will welcome this trend.' 

A. second threat the future of egalitarian education is 

i prospect of political victo3?«£_^ progressive political forces. 

Most political observers believe it is only a iqatter of time 

before the conservative Liberal Democratic Party will be displaced 

by a government reflecting 'Regressive forces. In the past, h 

' * - - 

key ingredient in the. Japan Teachers' Unions ability to influence 

cl^assroom teaching was its position as a critical and mistreated 

outsider. The union's continuirig\bartle with the government has 

enabled it to generate a creative vision of egalitarian education 

v/hich has appealed to the rank and file teacher. In the absence 

of conflict with govei;nment, it is not known whether the union will 

be , ble to continue to generate' new pedagogical insights or excite 
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the ordinary teacher with the need to persist in the conscientious 

practice of egalitarian education^ It is possible •that the union 

may become preoccupied with promoting a series of practical demands — 

better salaries^ a five-day woark week, ^and a less demanding curri-? 

culum*^ It. will be difficult vor a progressive government to 

resist these demands. Yet if a future regime makes^ these concessions 

it will^be weakening several of those distinctive characteristics 
• * 

of Japanese education which are most central to its egalitarian 
achievements • 

In the event of a progressive victory, Japan's radical 
ucators will have to face up to the problems inevitably encountered 

those who rule. Throughout the postwar period, radical teachers 
ve ■ carried on a vigorous campaign of protest against the conser- 
vatives 's utilitarian and meritocratic policies. ' The radicals 
have charged that the conservative policies, underlie- the exam 
competition and most of the other problems that trou|)le Japanese 
education. As the radical forces gain control of local governments 
and increase their participation at the center, they will be under 
pressure to remedy these deep-seated proble,ms. Yet it is not at 
all clear that they are armed with viable solutions. One of the 
policies that radical educators have persistently ur^ed is Kyoto's 
"democratic" high school system, yet we hrfve already observed the 
difficulties that were encountered when this system was imtated 
by the Tokyo metropolitan government. Recently, in 'Mchi pre- 
fecture; a progressive government assumed office arid^gan to reform, 
the educational system. While affirming its idecflo^cal commitment 
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to equal opportunity, this government found it had to treble the 
tuition for public ki^iergartens as well as increase fees in the 
public high schools in order to pay for "its reform programs. ' 
The "Japanese public is carefully watching the new progressive 
governments that havfe already gained off ice .in several local areas, 
but these regimes have shown little promise of alleviating the 
/problems that .their political spokesmen formerly blamed on the 
conservatives . Insofar as progressive regimes fail to make headway 
on these problems, the public is likely to withdraw its respect 
for these regimes and for their political" ally , the teachers' union. 
If this occurs, egalitarian education will be Vthr eatened . 

Contemporary Japanese. society faces a condition that has 

before been encounf^^ by an advanced society. Over ^ the 
cc^rse of industrialization) educational systems have' been relied 
on- to teach young people their place: to tell those who did well 
in school that they were bright and deserving of social status; to ' 
tell others that they^hould settle for less . Postwar Japanese 
education has failed to teach its pupils these lessons. ' it has 
encouraged all to do well in school /and a large proportion have - 
responded admirably. In Japin today, nearly all. youths attend high 
school and the vast majority wish to go on to. college. These youths, 
while they appreciate their individual strengths and weaknesses, 
are not inhibited by deep feelings of elitism or inferiority. >They 
feel equal to each other and ask society to treat them. accotdingly . 

Adult society has been dismayed by these demands. Given ' 
.rapid growth and a neeS for youth labor and commitment, however, 
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adult society has attempted a modest accommodation • Thus, we fi/d 
traditional hierarchies are not as steep as they once were, and 
young people are given responsibility and challenge at an earlier 
age than, their predecessors. In certain respects, Japan may be 

ahead o^f other advanced societies in its concessions to youth. But 

-\ . 

will these trends continue, o^iWill a backlash set in? The egali- 

'\ - • ' » ' 

tarian ex|?eriment is still^'in its infancy. 



" . FOOTNOTES " • ■ 
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~ •'iMombusho. Wagakuni Kyolku. Suljun; 50. Nen Hakusho .' 
(Educational Standards in Japan:; The. 1975 White Paper). Tokyo, 
.1975,op. 145. ' ' ' . , 

"^Extensive data by prefecture on educational expenses is * 
. found in the basic educational statistics collected by. the. 
Ministry of' Education and published periodically. From, these 
w6 computed t6tal operating expenses per primary school student, 
by prefecture for 1972. Forty "out of the forty-si^ prefe-ctures 
spen-^ between 135,000 and 170,000 yen^per student or varied ^ : 
within a range of 30 prercent.- , The. most .extravagant" prefecture, 
Tokyo, spent 208,700 yen* per student, or 56 percent more on- - ^ 
operating* expenses than Kumamot.q with 133,333 yen per student. " 
Within prefectures, operating expenses per student were adjusted 
"to take account of the ?cale-.of schoalS." Concerning capital 
expenditures, most prefectures came to spend more per student -in. 
rural and isolated schools. • ^ , ^ - 

^Severa^of these equalizing laws are summarized in Ministry 
of Educatio/i. Education in Japan 1971: A Graphic Presentation , 
Tokyo: Government Printing Office, 1971, especially pp. 92-10^. 

X . For detailed internjitional comparisons of curriculum, 
/S^- Ministry of Educa^l)ion, Educational Standards in Japan , 1970, 
Tokyo:- Ministry of Education, 1971, pp.. 56-63. . . 

^Benjamin S, Bloom. Human Ch aracteristics -and School .' ' 

* ' — . _ 

Lea^yning, New York: McGraw-Hill, I976. : ' . . ^ . 
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Central Council for Education. Basic Guidelines for 
the Reform of Education . Tokyo: Ministry of Education, I971, 

•^Quoted in Kei Toyama, Kyoso Genri o Koete (Moving 

Beyond Competition), Tokyo: Taro Jdrosta, ^76,**^ 27. 

. ^When we '.divide the number of graduates ^om each prefecture 

'.Who in ■•1975 and 1976 gained entrance to either the University of ' 

Tokyo or Kyoto University by the totsl numbers graduating from 

high schools in each prefecture, we find that Kyoto graduates 

... v' . ' . 

achieve the highest ta.t^ for ei>trance to these two elite insti- 

tutions.. For basic da:ta, se^ Shfakan Asahi April l6i 1976, 

PP*. 158-9.- . ^ • ■ 

^por information on the high schools most successful in 

sending- graduates ^o the University of Tokyo, see Shukan Asahi' .' 



